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THE HUGUENOT FAMILY IN THE ENGLISH VILLAGE. 


BY SARAH TYTLER, AUTHOR OF “CITOYENNE JACQUELINE,” &c. 


XVIII. 


MADAM ROLLE’S CALENDAR. 

Mr. Puitie Rowz’s summary of the duty of 
women was that they should keep house, obey their 
husbands, and bring up children. His aversion to 
their engaging in any public service was not de- 
creased by his seeing the uncouth wench, Deborah 
Pott, after having had a brush with the enemy on her 
own account, creeping out of the Shottery Cottage, 
hanging on the skirts of Grand’mtre and Yolande, 
and beginning to give very awkward assistance. 
Deborah somehow reminded the Rector of Black 
Jasper, and he could not help feeling that if these 
new-fangled liberties continued, he would have his 
‘fellow? mounting the pulpit and giving out the 
psalm at least once a day over his master’s head. Mr. 
Rolle retired to his Rectory, now empty of his par- 
ticular woman-kind, and he set himself to bring 
vividly before his mind a sweeter, more womanly, and 
more excellent way. 

In the quiet night, when all the Rectory servants 
were asleep, the Rector sat inhis room. He could not 
rest, so he went to Madam’s little Tunbridge box and 
opened it, for he had the key of it as he had the key 
of her heart, there being no corner in all her domain, 
or in all her thoughts, which Madam kept close from 
the Rector. There was something in itself suggestive in 
seeing so manly a man tenderly handling and turning 
over a woman’s hoards; and yet it is men like the 
Rector, autocratic, imperious, and stoical, who prize 
above all things the softness, even the helplessness, 
of women, and who, in their relations to women, 
have an inexhaustible wellspring of tenderness, form- 
ing a striking contrast to the rock from which it 
issues. With jealous care and delicate reverence Mr. 
Rolle disarranged his wife’s treasures in order to find 
what he sought. Yet they were valueless treasures 
in all save kindred eyes, and he knew them all 
well. Chief among them were a pair of worn fringed 
gloves which had been his first gift when he had 
chosen her out of a country-house full of girls for 
his partner on that Twelfth Night long past, and a 
yellow copy of exceedingly stilted verses, written on a 
similar occasion. He pshawed atthe verses as his own 
boyish rubbish, but Madam valued them as highly 
as ever, and was often as near angry with him as 
she could be for wilfully depreciating what she kept so 
carefully preserved in a pouncet box. There were 
two or three letters on journeys before and imme- 
diately after their marriage, containing elaborate ad- 
vices for the improvement of her mind and even of 
her spelling, with dictatorial directions as to what she 
was to read, think, and believe ; and these struck 
him at this time of day as strangely pragmatical. The 
laboriously prepared sermon which he had delivered 
before an erudite bishop, and his favourite homily, 
pone had got put into print with some small 

-—31. 








detriment to his purse, he found carefully folded, with 
rose leaves laid between the pages toscent them. And 
he came on locks of hair of their three children. Two 
of them were Captain Philip’s : a yellow curl, the com- 
panion rings of which had met no rougher touch than 
the pat of the Rector’s hand and the kiss of Madam’s 
lips ; and a dark brown lock, the fellows of which Madam 
had seen, in vision, dank with death-sweat and glued 
together with life blood. There were also two cockades, 
one which Captain Philip had worn when a baby to 
distinguish him as the Rector’s boy, for Madam had 
been *‘so mad” when he was mistaken for a girl; and 
another which the young officer had carried through 
fire and smoke, as a political and reginiental badge. 
In fellowship with these were Captain Philip’s letters 
to his mother, tattered with much reajing, most of 
them ending with the loving assurance, ‘till I see 
you again.” 

But it was none of these the Rector was in search 
of. It was something of a slightly different character 
which he Knew was among the papers. It was a sort 
of private calendar which Madam had made of tho 
Psalms in the prayer-book that she had used since 
she was a girl, Passages had been marked and little 
slips of written paper inserted, of different dates and 
different stages of handwriting. They were the shy, 
simple, devout records of a modest, purely domestic 
life. At length the Rector found it, and read in 
it here and there what touched the core of his manly 
heart :— 

‘¢ Psalm 23rd.—My earliest remembrance is being 
kept out of bed by old nurse Simmons, in order to 
astonish mother on her coming back from evening 
service, by my childish proficiency in this psalm. 
As it was my earliest so may it be my latest study.” 

§* Psalm 119th.—In my youthful years I was so 
given up to ambition and self-conceit as to undertake to 
say this whole psalm by heart to grandfather Horner, 
who was to give me a silver crown piece in return. I 
need not say that pride got a fall and I lost my crown 
piece, for I wearied of my task, and my memory 
broke down before I was half done. Mem.—To ask 


-the Rector whether grandfather Horner acted judi- 


ciously in setting me such a hard task, thus stirring 
up my spirit of emulation, since sister Betty and 
brother Joe tried too. For long it was only by a 
mighty effort that I got over a dislike to that jewel of 
the experimental psalms ; and I am sorry to say brother 
Joe avers that he dislikes it to this day.” 

‘*Psalm 1st.—In preparing for my confirmation, 
my clergyman, Mr. Moultrie, hath hoped that I shall 
prove ‘like a tree planted by the water-side.’ I fear 
me ’twill be but such a crooked sapling as that which 
we have all laughed at in the cherry orchard. Yet 
may not God be tender of what men laugh at ?” 

‘Psalm 4th.—Thou hast put gladness in my heart 
since the time that the corn, and wine, and oil in- 
creased.— Word is come that father hath lost the Hurst- 
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pierpoint suit. So that though he is still a gentleman | 
of moderate substance, me and my sisters have no 

longer a chance of being heiresses. We have made up 

our minds to our loss more easily than we thought to | 
do, and will not grudge the property to our cousins 
Hepworth. We made quite merry last night, on 

being spinsters, and living on narrow incomes like | 
Aunt Polly, who mother affirms is the grig of her 

family. Father hath not been so little humoursome 

for a long time as during this week, because he says | 
he can endure certainty, like a man of spirit as he 

always was; and indeed his temper was ruffled by | 
waiting, and by what he called lawyers’ quibbles, In | 
addition, brother Joe has given up all thought of | 
going to town to study in the Temple and learn to be | 
a fine gentleman. He tells me that he minds not the | 
deprivation, for he always preferred country folk and | 
the green fields, which will make home so much less | 
lonesome this winter than if we had been rich.” 

‘¢ Psalm 39th.—Our Betty hath sunk into a de- 
cline, and passed away from our arms. How can I 
write it? The last time the parson was with her he 
read this psalm,—twas the last one Betty heard, 
when her beauty was consumed away, ‘like, as it 
were, a moth fretting a garment.’ Father said, had 
we gotten Hurstpierpoint, the removal to moister air 
might have stayed the waste, or he might have carried 
his darling to the court physicians ; but she opened 
not her mouth to murmur or complain, because she 
followed One who was obedient unto death. And I, 
too, will become dumb, for it was His doing.” 

‘¢ Psalm 24th.—Mr. Philip Rolle, who is a distant 
kinsman of father’s, and who came to see us this 
Whitsuntide, did say that the verse, ‘The earth is 
the Lord’s, and all that therein is ; the compass of the 
world, and they that dwell therein,’ would form a fine 
inscription for trades halls and halls of commerce, not 
forgetting the Houses of Parliament. He is a great 
historian, and he said also of the 48th Psalm, that 
the verse, ‘Thou shalt break the ships of the sea 
through the east wind,’ would have made as good a 
motto as that chosen for the medal our Queen Eliza- 
beth struck to commemorate the defeat of the Armada. 


and with my face all scarred and swollen like a 
marred turnip. Somebody will not know me again 
when he comes back to the neighbourhood, and I 
don’t mean to help his memory. The worst of it is, 
(and it made me cry like a baby last night,) that 
cousins take credit to themselves for getting me in- 
oculated, and say my sufferings show how virulent 
the real malady would have been with me, had I ever 
caught it, which was not likely unless busybodies had 
brought it to me. In the same manner they take credit 
for getting poor Joe into grief, professing that it will 
be a lesson to him not to take his game off his elders 
and betters in future, Cousins Mapleton never see that 
they do anything wrong. I have not forgot our Betty 
and how lovely and pleasant she was, and how very 
meek under God’s hand ; but then it was God’s hand, 
while this only seems the hand of cousins Mapleton.” 
Below this entry was added, in the comparatively 


| recent angular hand in which Madam copied out 


her recipes, and occasionally, with a touch of pride, 
wrote extracts from the Fathers for the Rector’s use : 
** What a peevish, vain fool of a lass I must hare 
been to make so solemn an application appropriate 
to such a trifle, though I do remember it seemed no 
trifle to me in those days. I wonder why Mr. Rolle 
had aught to do with me, as if he would have 
demeaned himself to mind a painted skin (not that I 
ever touched a paint pot in my life—I’d liefer touch 
pitch, and for all my outcry I was as plump and fair 
as ever in three months’ time). Cousins Mapleton 
were perfectly right; as I have reason to be thankful, 
since there are constantly cases of small-pox occurring 
at Sedge Pond. I have brought myself to take the 
same precaution with the completest success in the case 
of my lad and my little lasses. Even about brother 
Joe, I can trace his becoming solid, putting away 
“childish things, and showing himself mother’s best 
stay and chief support in her widowhood, to his being 
forced to appease father’s wrath at the outrages com- 
mitted on my cousins Mapleton’s credulity and 
nerves by new alarms of the Scotch rebels, and mock 
thefts of jugged hare from the larder.” 

*¢ Psalm 45th.—‘ Hearken, O daughter, and con- 





Mr. Philip Rolle’s opinion must be worth recording, as 
he is already in holy orders, and is said to be a young 
man of uncommon parts and promise, for so fine a 
gentleman.” 

‘¢ Psalm 6th.—‘ My beauty is gone for very trouble, 
and worn away because of all mine enemies.’ This 
day se’ennight was.the first day Dolly and me and 
Anne Ventnor were permitted to get up and see our- 
selves after the modified pox, which we need not have 
had but that my cousins Mapleton would not keep 
away from the Hall when they had a case of the natural 
pox at the Great House. At last they took the 
alarm, and then they insisted on mother having all of 


us inoculated who had not been already done, I | 


was not in a fit state for it, as I had suffered lately 
from sick-headaches, brought on by cousins Mapleton 
making mischief between brother Joe and father, and 
leaving us to bear the brunt of it. The inoculation 
has gone worst with me, so that I have almost had as 
bad a bout as if [ had been afflicted with the original 
disease, and have come out as thin asa whipping-post, 


sider, incline thine ear ; forget also thine own people 
| and thy father’s house,’ Philip hath not chosen that 
| verse, or any part of it, for my posy ring; not that 
| he reckons it would be profaning the psalm, which, 
he says, was an epithalamium or nuptial song, like 
| the Song of Solomon in its day ; but that he considers 
| it, while a fit, inspired figure for a state of nature which 
| ought to be forsaken for a state of grace, at the same 
| time an Eastern sentiment, and not to be taken too 
| literally. He is not afraid of any rival in the oldest, 
| dearest friend I have, but gives me leave to cherish 
| them to the utmost. I wot he has no cause to fear 
| any of them.” 
‘¢ Psalm 41st.-—‘ Blessed is he that considereth the 
| poor and needy : the Lord shall deliver him in the 
time of trouble.’ Mr, Rolle hath very discreetly 
reproved a sinner of high rank by causing to be laid 
'on his escritoire a copy of this verse, though the 
upshot is that the sinner (following my husband’s 
| good example, I sball mention no names) hath 
| crushed up the writing, trampled it under foot, called 
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the writer an intolerable meddling jackanapes, and | 


ruined the poor man without delay. But my hus- 
band has played his part, and it is only because bis | 
conscience is tender that it pricks him and tempts 
him to declare that he was an intolerable, med- 
dling jackanapes—leastways, a weak, cowardly fool, 
to hit on so shallow and underhand a plan; he 
will never do so again, and he will indemnify the poor 
man for the injury out of his own pocket; which is 
like my good man, both the taking the blame upon 
himself, and the indemnification.” | 

‘Psalm 13th.—‘Consider and hear me, O Lord | 
my God; lighten mine eyes, that 1 sleep not in | 
death.’ If it be thy will, good Lord, deal mercifully | 
with me, and spare me to the best and noblest of | 
husbands, to whom I think I am with thy consent a | 
little needful, and to my unborn babe, when my 
pangs come upon me.” 

‘Psalm 16th.—‘ The lot is fallen to me in a fair 
ground: yea, I have a goodly heritage.’ Make me 
thankful and humble of heart, my Lord and Saviour, 
in that I have been kept to see this day, when good 
old Mr. Butler hath made a Christian of my boy, 
giving him the name of his worthy father, my Lady 
Rolle and brother Joe standing for sponsors,” 

“Psalm 56th.—‘ They daily mistake my words : 
all that they imagine is to do me evil.’ If it were but 
my poor words I should not mind; but the Rector’s 
own wise and righteous words! I could not have 
thought it of Lucy Gage ; it is all along of that Whig 
and Methodist Squire to say that Philip Rolle’s 
sermons narrow and shame the grand comprehensive 
scheme of salvation! Pray, who should know how to 
deliver doctrine, give his testimony against heresy, 
and hold the oracles of God for the people, if not a 
good priest, trained for and faithful to his work, a 
gently-born, just, learned, and consecrated man ? 
What insubordination to bring into the parish ! What 
ingratitude for all the Rector has done and suffered 
for them! Well-a-day! the world is a wicked and 
weary world, not one whit better than in the days of 
King David.” 

“Psalm 104th.—Men’s faint echo of the song of 
the morning stars, and the shout of the sons of God, 
when the great Creator made this ravishing world. 
Surely it will always be very good, in spite of all the 
lying lips and sharp tongues speaking vanity. Methinks 
so on this May morning when the Rector has stepped 
out from his study window on to the lawn and paddock, 
bare-headed, and called me from my housewifery to 
look at the promise of the apple-blussoms, and to 
listen to the thrush in the lilac-bush ; and little Philip 
can stretch out his hands for the daisies. The world 
is very good still. It is men who are bad ; but even 
they will grow good at last, and then the true Golden 
Age will have come, the Rector says.” .] 

“Psalm 45th.—‘Gird thee with thy sword upon 
thy thigh, O thou most mighty, according to thy 
worship aud renown.’ My soldier hath marked this | 
verse in the psalter in acknowledgment of the Captain 
of his salvation. May He be a shield over his soldier’s | 
head in the day of battle, and acknowledge him in the 
field of Armageddon. 

“Psalm 21st,—‘ He asked life of thee, and thou | 








gavest him a long life, even for ever and ever.’ 
My boy, it was not the life for ever and ever that I 
asked for you then, nor did you ask it for your- 
self, my Philip, for in our short sight you had 
much to live for. You were much wanted here, my 
son, my son. But the crown of pure gold yonder will 
make up for all the crowns of brass and iron here, and 
the felicity which is everlasting will atone a thousand- 
fold for all the sweet human ties untimely blighted 
and nipped in the bud. The joy of His countenance, 
which maketh you glad, my dear, dear lad—what 
sun on earth could shine like that smile of the Master’s 
face? What king’s or conqueror’s or bridegroom’s 
bliss could approach to the gladness of the loyal, 
loving servant raised to that full light? Your 
mother would not grudge it to you but that she is at 
once that strongest and weakest thing on earth—a 
mother.” 


SIX. 
THE LAST RELIC OF TUE GALLEYS. 


THE epidemic was abating at Sedge Pond, and 
Grand’mtre had consented for a little space to rest 
and be thankful. She had sent Yolande abroad one 
evening to gather the herbs which were in the sea- 
son of drying, while she herself dozed in her great 
chair. Suddenly she started up and rubbed her eyes. 
Her expression became one of mingled endurance, 
resolution, and triumphant faith, which made her 
features look young again with their air of early 
heroism. 

“What is it, Philippine?” she asked quickly. 
‘“‘Have I dreamt? I could have sworn I heard the 
shots of the dragonnades once more—saw my brother 
Blaise led off with the rest of the gang, and received 
all that was left to me of the father of Hubert from 
the galleys.” , 

‘* What wonder, Maman?” protested Philippine, 
**T am always thinking of those cruel mockings and 
scourgings, and of the sainted martyrs.” 

‘*But, my girl, I did not think I heard aid saw 
the things with which I was familiar before you were 
born, What can it mean, my friend? Is it that my time 
is come, think you? Would God the little one were 
come home, that I might bless her with my last breath, 
if it be his will.” 

‘¢No, no, thou wilt not leave us, memére,” be- 
sought Philippine ; ‘* thou art all that is left us now 
of the good old times, arid they were good in spite of 
their woes—when we were a spectacle to men and to 
angels, and the devil could find no fault in us. And 
now that we have left our first love, and cast in our 
lot with this Sodom of an England, thou wilt not 
abandon us and carry away all that we still have of 
the faithful and the patrie at the bottom of our groan- 
ing hearts ?” “ 

** Ah! I have it,” cried- Grand’mére, springing up, 
almost as light of foot as a maiden; ‘‘ console your- 


_ self, my Philippine, I may live to grow a babe again. 


It is not the nearness of death which is unlocking the 
closed chambers of memory ; it is the face of my dear 
old M. Denis Landre in the porch. Say not that 
I alone am left you, when, if he will deign to turn 
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back his frills, you will see on the worn bones of 
eighty what ate into the tender flesh of sixteen. He 
is the last Reformed of the oars. He was chained to 
the benches for eighteen weary years. But he was 
young, kept his reason, and, escaping at last, came 
to this peaceful court of England, where he hath dwelt 
and laboured nearly half a century. He is on his 
summer round to watch the habits of God’s creatures, 
and win models from them for his art, and if you ever 
did honour to a hero, my reverent Philippine—if you 
would entertain, not the three magi, but a soul come 
out of great tribulation, I tell you this will be the day 
for it.” 

By the time Yolande returned, Monsieur Landre had 
gone out with Monsieur Dupuy to make some arrange- 
wents for pursuing his studies in the neighbourhood 
duming the next weck. It was in his absence that the 
girl heard the great news of his arrival. Her expectation 
had thus an interval in which to rise to the highest 
pitch before he re-appeared, and she should be pre- 
sented in a tumult of awe and delight to the last living 
French Huguenot who, for conscience’ sake, had 
undergone the burning, fiery furnace of the galleys, 
and had come out withont a hair of his head injured, 

To Yolande’s intense amazement, and all but utter 
disappointment, Grand’mére’s beaw idéal was a little, 
grey rabbit of a man, dresse| punctiliously, in a blue 
coat, and laced red vest with flapped pockets, the latter 
bulging out incongruously with the stones, leaves, 
twigs, and skewered moths and beetles preserved in 
little boxes, for which he had a penchant. He pounced 
upon her before she had been well named to him, and 
charged her a little austerely with blind blundering in 
bringing a wrong herb to Grand’mére. ‘* That,” said 
he ‘‘is the Lady-glove, gant de la dame, misé, and 
a campanule, with which you have nothing to do. 
And you have gone and mistaken a great Marguerite 
for a souci. Ouf'! where are your eyes, then? In 
your pocket, or at the back of your hat, hé?” 

Yolande, on her part, was almost disposed to ask 
him—Did the three Hebrew children not differ more 
from other Hebrews? Did they so outlive their supreme 
test and miraculous deliverance that they became only 
the foremost husbandmen, and builders of houses, and 
planters of vineyards, the foremost statesmen, and war- 
riors, and bards, of all the tribes throughout the strange 
land of Babylon? As for Monsieur Landre he was ab- 
solutely silent when Madame Dupuy met him with a 
sounding apostrophe tremulous in its sincerity. ‘It is 
thou, monsieur, who hast defied the tyrant, whom the 
pains of hell could not turn from the truth, who pre- 
ferredst the taskmaster’s whip and the fires of the 
noonday sun to abjuring the Word. What are we 
that thou art come under this poor roof among those 
who have done nothing, and who refuse any lunger to 
believe anything? What can I do to make you more 
welcome, Monsieur? Permit me to salute the hem 
of thy redingote and lay the hairs of my head in 
thy path.” 

He remained blank to all direct appeals to his old 
experience, and put aside every bold attempt to enlist 
his convincing eloquence as the last survivor and 
eye-witness of the tortures linked with the dismal 
tragedy of the Galleys, for the purpose of satisfying 





the craving curiosity and breathless interest of another 
generation. But he would discourse by the hour and 
pour out hard words by the bushel, till his voice 
grew husky with the burden, on the most minute 
specimen of wall-rue, and the most insignificant fly 
curling up a cylinder for itself out of a rose-leaf. Or 
he and Grand’mére, with the tears in their eyes, would 
recall the noble old French cathedrals, from which 
their faith excluded them though their fathers had built 
them. They would speak, till the listeners grew weary, 
of the balconies with screens of carved leaves and 
flowers, second only to nature’s festoons and garlands, 
which alternated with shields of armorial bearings 
before the hotels of the nobility in the cities and 
provincial towns. 

Monsieur Landre was a quaint little savant and 
artist, ludicrously solemn and absorbed in his studies, 
without any of Monsieur’s blandness, Madame’s 
passion, Grand’mére’s imagination and fine sense, or 
Yolande’s enthusiasm. A gruff, abrupt little man, 
with an exaggeration of self-respect and stoicism 
about him; in fact, the most difficult man in the 
world to conceive chained to a bench and stripped to 
the waist, a blackened skeleton among rows of 
blackened skeletons, bending mechanically to the 
oar in a sickening drudgery of degraded toil, varied 
by a sharp encounter with the English frigates when 
the galley-slave’s flesh was torn, and the life which he 
was driven to hate was let out by the English shot ; 
or if he escaped this, and was carried to the hospital 
a sorely-wounded man, he was still fettered to the 
bed on which he lay, because his stout heart. could 
not believe in the celebration of the mass, and he 
would not bow his gaunt head at the elevation of the 
host. 

When Yolande, after the two had retired to rest, 
complained to Grand’mére of the anomaly which the 
girl found in Monsieur Landre, Grand’mére tried to 
bring it within her comprehension. ‘‘ Denis Ange 
Landre,” she explained, ‘* was never a sayer, but a 
doer ; and a breach as wide as the Red Sea lies 
between the two. For as many years as you have 
lived, my child, he was an exile in the foul mouths of 
harbours, and lying out on the same everlasting sea— 
birds and gross-eating fish soaring and swimming around 
him, and no change meeting him from day to day and 
year to year, but the changing of the clouds and of 
his harsh masters, the dropping off of his comrades, 
and the replacing of them by other worn faces.” 

** Yes, good Grand’mére ; Lut should such- suffer- 
ings not have put him above such trifles?” asked 
Yolande. 

‘© Ouais! I must finish, He makes his escape at 
last by a miracle of steadfastness and desperation, and 
hears that he has long been left an orphan without 
near kindred, and has lost all that he ever possessed of 
worldly goods. There is nothing left him here below 
but the green earth of God with its myriads of crea- 
tures, and the power of copying them, to which he had 
been in training when he was carried away. And 
Yolandette lifts her nose and wonders that he throws 
himself into the study of these things, and clings to 
them with the devotion of a lover to his mistress ! 
Denis Landre came back like a wild Orson, an out- 
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law. There were others who came back wilder still, 
their reason lost, memory dead, and faith only feebly 
flickering and feeling after its object, until it should 
be changed into sight. Go! You areapretty girl to 
ask why such a one, poor and true, and keenly sen- 
sitive to all the defects and privations of these endless 
years, should desire to remedy them—not by a woman’s 
moans, and pets, and sour grapes, but by seeking 
anxiously to acquire and employ the habits and prac- 
tices of civilized life, even to the wearing of a perruque 
and a cane. What would you have instead ? Do men’s 
tongues wag when the iron has entered into their 
souls? Do they not set their teeth, and are they not 
dumb for the rest of their days? In after years will 
they not shudder still, and turn their backs on the 
horrors of the past, as though on the ghastly croque- 
mort of a dream? My word! the petite has gone 
to sleep on her woman’s wit, to need such explanations. 
Why should she give herself the air of a sick cat 
because a great, good man—one of the best, bravest, 
and most modest I have known—is not a trumpeter of 
Gascony, a hero of the spectacle to please her? She 
does not know life, the sabot.” 

‘Yes, Grand’mire, that is all true. I was a spoilt 
child, giving myself the air of buying sugar-plums at 
least. But tell me, had not Monsieur Hoadley right 
on his side, when he said there was nothing worth on 
earth but the saving of souls? These poor ones in 
the village here do but recover their stifled, poisoned 
breath and turn their dim distorted eyes back to the 
world, when behold there comes a man who went 
through calamities which lasted a score of dreary 
years, to which theirs were light as straws. Do you 
tell me he survived these, and succeeded in leaving 
them all behind him, in order to give himself up to 
bagatelles of club-mosses and midges ?” 

‘That depends. Is nothing in the universe of 


God worth considering save men and their souls? | 


But agreed that men are best worth men’s con- 





himself with? Fi, fidonc! I cry with vexation, even 
but to think of it.” 

“Cry for yourself, my fine girl, a thousand times,” 
protested Grand’mtre ; “as for Monsieur my young 
pastor and you, you are two very high and noble 
personages to be so far above the plates and the 
dishes! One of you has not been so long removed 
from the bric-d-brac ; but that is the why of the brouille, 
and I am an ungenerous old téte montée to speak of 
it. For me, I believe that the doing of a thing well 
or ill, and not the special sanctity of the deed, is the 
proof of the hero, the saint, and above all, the 
Huguenot ; and that the question is not so much 
whether he erects a temple, or shapes a pair of pan- 
taloons, as the world and the Church of Rome will 
have it. Let the potter turn but one cup in fair pro- 
portion, or let the painter reproduce one true image, 
and the world of homely men and women is so much 
the better for him. And what is a stanch, battered 
galley-slave, that he should despise small gains, so that 
they are honest and good, and won by the best exer- 
cise of his faculties? Ma mie, if you will see the day 
of great deeds, you must not despise the day of small 
things, whether first or last. There have been worse 
things than galleys ; there have been scaffolds. And 
who mounted them? Preachers and teachers alone ? 
Not at all—workmen, labourers, men and women, 
skilled like Bezaleel in the weaving of tapestry and the 
executing of jewellers’ work. It is true that Palissy only 
quitted the fountains in the Italian’s garden to languish 
in the Bastille, but Goujon went straight from the torso 
in his atelier, to leave his own headless trunk stretched 
by the block.” 

**Say, then, Grand’mtre, why Monsieur Hoadley, 
who used to be idle and vain himself among the 
gentilshommes, is to-day laborious as an ox and serious 
as the moon ?” 

**Can I tell you why Yolande is young?” answered 
Grand’mére, with a smile. ‘* Monsieur the pastor 


sideration ; is there only one way of saving souls? | is young also, and he works in the dashing spirit of 


Is there anything common or unclean which God has 
put around man for the purpose of instructing him ? 
Common or unclean! when every syllable on every 


page of God’s book of nature reaches upwards toa and the carpet. 


marvel of rarity, purity, and excellence ? 
The satisfaction of its Maker, since He regards all, 
and counts nothing beneath his notice? No more 
than this? They do not exist that He may be 
known in his works, that they may bear witness of 
Him, and that his saints may be perfected through 
them? How do you know that the growth of a 
flower or the life of the tiniest of God’s creatures 
is not helpful for the growth of souls and the life of 
their life ?” 

** But to paint them upon plates and jugs, ma mére,” 


| 
| 





reaction and reformation. He is a new broom, and 
sweeps clean; by-and-by he will be older and 
smoother, and will no longer tear both himself 
He will then give every one 


For what ?/ more of his due, be more tolerant, more charitable. 


And what then? The world will cry, ‘ Voila! 
Monsieur the pastor has grown weary, he has changed 
his mind once more.’ Believe it not, his camarade. 
He was sick and sorry with all his heart, and 
he took an oath, from which the good God will 
not let him go back. He will be a man in his 
Christianity yet—though not so mellow a man as 
Monsieur Gage, or so strong a man as Monsieur 
Philip Rolle—but a man in his own fashion,” Grand’- 
mere went on, after considering within herself, ‘a little 


argued Yolande; ‘‘to design little groups of cows tinged with severity, perhaps because of his early 
drinking in a stream or lying lazily under a spreading | slackness and sin, which found him out, always— 
tree for butter-dishes, and to paint shepherds and | not a dragon as now.” . 


shepherdesses on vases, with garlands of oak-leaves 
studded with beetles to encircle them ; to bend over 
the work, busy himself with it, and dream of it for 
days and days together—is it not a kind of idolatry, 
as Monsieur Hoadley says, and base and unworthy 
trifling for the last of the galley-slaves to demean 





“And I also am a dragon, Grand’mtre?” de- 
manded Yolande, with a mock curtsey and a re- 
lieved smile ; ‘*I humbly beg pardon of Monsieur 
Landre, but will he never tell us what it was to be a 
martyr, and what the galleys were like ? for otherwise 
I see not that we are any better of them.” 
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‘¢ Have patience, my daughter,” cried Grand’mére. 
Then Yolande had patience, and consented to look no 
longer for a demi-god in Monsieur Landre, but rather 
to regard him as a poor, tried human being, who had 
suffered the loss of all things here, although he had 
fought the good fight and kept the faith ; and who, in 
place of being infinitely raised above men’s weaknesses, 
was full of the eccentricities, oddities, and cross-grained- 
ness of isolated men. Then the girl was ready to admit 
that the passion of the old galley-slave for nature and 
art was child-like, self-forgetful, and not without its 
geeatness, She saw that he was full of choice infor- 
mation as well as of zealous devotion to his studies, 
and that what he could impart was pleasant informa- 
tion to receive, and good to act upon, while one dwelt 
in this creation of the Great Worker, who sees ‘‘ now 
a sparrow fall and now a world.” She could detect 
that the reverent, painstaking student was filled with 
interest manifold in God’s broad Book, therefore he 
never tired of turning over the leaves and of heartily 
copying in his materials what he had gotat first hand. 

And when Monsieur Landre was no longer, as it 
appeared to him, rudely pressed and impertinently 
assailed on his inhuman agonies and sorrows, he would 
allude to them briefly but naturally, of his own accord, 
in a dreamy, abstracted, or a solemn, somewhat weird 
way, which made the slightest reference more impres- 
sive than the amplest details, ‘‘I have a stiffness 
here, Madame Dupuy mére,” he said, touching his 
wizened throat; ‘‘ but no, I was not born with a 
crick in the neck. We were neck-chained once in the 


hospital at Dunquerque, and I could not turn my | 


head for a month, though there was a pot with vanille 
in the window just beyond me. I smelt it and, téte- 
bleu ! how I wished to see it, and the swallows which 
I heard in the eaves, I saw them—never, psch! 
the pot was knocked down and broken, and the 
swallows took their flight to Africa the day before 
we were removed.” 

‘‘ Gangrene, madame?” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Oui-da, 
we had enough of the gangrenes when the argousins 
would only remove the chains from the senseless 
hodies which they cast into the sea. We would have 
given—Heaven and earth, I was going to say, but 
no, not Heaven, all but Heaven, my friends—to have 
been senseless for one day, one hour, when we carried 
tons weight of iron on bleeding, fractured limbs.” 

** Little dogs, misé,” he told Yolande, with a shade 
of dry humour, ‘‘I love the little dogs. I am very 
happy that they were well-treated at your castle, 
Their name was once mine, and we are brothers, the 
little dogs and me. ‘Dogs of Huguenois,’ so they 
named us when one slave or another, educated by 
misery, got so clever under his education that he gave 
the slip to the chain and the bench, or when he grew 
mad and broke all his bones by leaping sheer over the 
bastion, and all the fellow slaves on the benches nearest 
him were bastinadoed as no dog would have been.” 

**Oh, how cruel !” said Yolande, thoughtfully, 

‘Bah! rest tranquil: the dogs who did it could not 
help themselves, they were made monsters of by the 
officers in authority over them, and they again by the 





part—that they were torturing us to save us, or at 
least other contumacious fellows like us, from perdition, 
It was a lie, but they believed it, and what would you 
have? If you were so unhappy as to believe that basti- 
nadoing a man black and blue, or roasting him to a 
cinder, would save the undying soul of him for ever and 
ever, would you not try it? Faith of Denis Landre, I 
believe he would try it fast enough. Forgive? I have 
nothing to forgive. Do not speak of that, Madame; 
it was all a horrible mistake, and it is over—at least 
for us Huguenots. Often the guards and officers were 
sorry for us, and helped us with rags aud water and 
wholesome food, as far as their discipline would 
permit. One of them, a Turk—positively a turbaned 
Mahomedan—remembered me, caught a rare mirliflore 
| of a bird for me, dried and stuffed it of himself, and 
after keeping it for quite ten months, brought it 
and in full day slipped it along with a cluster of figs 
into my sleeve, gravely nodding his proud head and 
long beard as he did so, in the port of Marseilles.” 
Doubtless what helped Yolande to a more correct 
estimation of Monsieur Landre, was the circumstance 
of young Caleb Gage’s coming across the Frenchman 
in his rambling exploration of the country. Though 
Mr. Hoadley had hastily and austerely condemned the 
old man, judging that his mind had become light and 
weak at the very least, Caleb Gage, on the contrary, 
struck up a friendship with him, Frenchman 
| though he was; and conceiving an immense respect 
| and admiration for the man of science, the-skilled mo- 
| deller and mechanician, waxed loud in his praise. And 
young Caleb had another, and for the moment a bigger, 
blacker crow to pluck with Grand’mére for excluding 
him from the Shottery Cottage, by her foolish French- 
woman’s schemes, when a man was there who could 
have taught him so much, and from whom he would 
have been delighted to learn. Whether the world 
would ever honour Monsieur Landre as he deserved 
to be honoured or not, he had not only maintained 
his views of the right through worse than death, but 
Caleb felt the Frenchman would leave his mark in 
another form on the world’s treasures, and contribute 
another lesson to its store-house of testimonies. 
Yolande, with her subtle instincts, apprehended 
Caleb Gage’s appreciation of Monsieur Landre, and 
his inclination towards the savant; and it not only 
caused the girl, who secretly admired and reverenced 
the young Squire, to become a docile, intelligent, eager 
disciple of the naturalist, who, like all right noble 
teachers, valued a docile, intelligent disciple, and 
exerted himself to meet her wants and pour into her 
thirsting mind rivulets from his own stream of know- 
ledge ; but it caused her to take a simple, pure, 
womanly pride in her association with Monsieur 
Landre, and in his friendship for her, the true child 
of Grand’mére. And Caleb Gage would have given his 
riding-whip and his hunting-boots, his fowling-piece 
| and his fishing-rod, to have been the privileged par- 
taker of the trouble Monsieur took with her, and of the 
| acquisitions she was making in the branches of know- 
| ledge. Monsieur Landre, who was master in so much 
which the young Squire prized, did not scorn the head 























great nobles and the ministers of state ; and the priests | and the heart which the tyro had rejected. Whether 
told ther all—and believed it themselves for the most the day should ever come that Yolande would mest 
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Caleb Gage on his own and Monsieur Landre’s ground 
as an equal and more, was very doubtful ; but come 


or come not, Grand’mére, Monsieur Landre, France | 
and womanhood, should have no reason to blush | 


for their child. 
XxX. 


FADING. 


‘¢ Anp now all the people love Grand’mire.” So 
Yolande ended an enthusiastic account of the doings 
of Grand’mére in a conversation which she had with 
Monsieur Landre, close upon their parting. 

6 Not all the people, my mademoiselle,” . 

*¢Yes, yes, Monsieur, all ; for Grand’mére served 
all,” repeated Yolande proudly. 

*¢ The very worst motive for the fickle people to act 
upon,” muttered Monsieur Landre. ‘‘ Had it been 
because the people served Madame the Grand’mire, I 
should have had less fear.” 

‘‘Fear, Monsieur!” exclaimed Yolande, making 
large eyes. ‘‘ How fear?” 

*‘T cannot tell, but I love not popular émeutes, 
neither of wrath nor gratitude. I mean that I trust 
them not. Gratitude—yes, that is a quality honour- 
able and lovely,—in a heart which knows its why and 
wherefore, wholesome as bread ; but it is apt to bea 
simple furewr, like heady wine given to ferment in the 
wide, unthinking, and unstable heart of a crowd. It 
is in the tail of the mob which shouts ‘ hosanna’ that 
the venom lies perdu. But I have done wrong to 
speak of such things when they cannot be prevented. 
Behold enough of them. Let us give a delay to Pro- 
vidence, and the fortune of France may come in. 
Who knows?” 

Yolande was not satisfied, and felt uneasy. Mon- 
sieur Landre had set her thinking, and had shaken 
her faith in the regard felt by the villagers of Sedge 
Pond, which had been born and bred of favours 
all on one side. She knew that some of them had 
been brutal in their former lives, and she saw not 


a few of them returning for the most part, almost | 


before the plague had flown, to their old evil habits, 
They were growing shy of Grand’mbre, and sulky, 
even to bearing a grudge against her who was a silent 
reproach to them, while she hardly ever spoke to find 
fault with any of those whom she had succoured. 
She trusted, hoped, and waited for the fruit which 
might hang white and heavy, in the room of the mil- 
dewed, poverty-stricken seed of her experience, when 
the place which knew her should know her no more. 
“If we but take a few hostages we have done well,” 
cried the high-hearted old woman, cheerily, as she 
looked at the uncouth Deborah Pott and a few others. 
But the young woman was cruelly disappointed at the 
revival of the irreverent wakes, the bloody fights, the 
hard drinking bouts, and at the coolness and hostile 
feeling between the Shottery Cottage and its neigh- 
bours now embittered by the blinding shadow of a 
wrong done. 

This disappointment to a nature like Yolande’s at 
once impulsive and introverted, the warning of Mon- 
sieur Landre, and the cessation of the pleasant and 
healthful lessons which she had got from him when the 


early autumn came on, either preyed on Yolande’s | close of the young days, which might be running 


| 
health, or else a sudden failure of strength developed all 
the fear, distrust, and dismay which were at the root of 
the girl’s heart. This was the last lingering, modified 
crop of the illness of the summer’s growth, after the 
briony berries were hanging ripe in the hedges and the 
leaves were crimson, orange, and grey, by the way- 
side, Yolande’s sickness, taking the individual forms 
of nervous prostration, wasting feverish fits and aguish 
chills, was of a dangerous kind. 

At the commencement of the illness, Yolande, who 
as yet had known nothing of disease, whose pure, pale 
cheek had been until now as perfectly healthful as 
the buxom red-rose faces of Milly and Dolly Rolle, 
was keenly alive to every sinking power and strange 
new pang; and while she showed a woman’s en- 
durance and meekness, yet with the swiftness of her 
age, sex, and simplicity she made up her mind that 
she should die. 

It was hard to go away even to the good God and 
Father—to the blessed Saviour and Elder Brother, 
though her childhood and youth had been passed in the 
shade of exile, among fugitives in a foreign country. 
Though her opening womanhood had received a blow 
which still thrilled it with a sense of tribulation, vague 
pain, and inextinguishable yearning, and though 
every other pulse of being was beating low, life was 
very sweet to her as to other young creatures. It was 
hard to quit the fields she knew and the living 
beings that dwelt in them, just when she was 
learning every day to understand and prize them 
more and more; hard even to leave the villagers 
who would not abandon their shocking, shameful 
sins although they had been saved by a great deli- 
verance. 

She felt it hard to part even from Deb, whose ela- 
borate ministrations and their collapses made her 
still laugh weakly; and from Prie, whose softened 
harshness now made her cry. She thought with pen- 
sive tenderness of Monsieur, who would not miss her 
greatly, so long as he had the dear old mother, but who 
looked astonished and somewhat troubled at her coming 
prominently before him in this matter of prematurely 
fading away. As for Madame, it grieved her to see her 
child ; the mother’s set face said so little and so much, 
her strung faculties seemed to need neither rest nor 
refreshment, and she scouted at sleep and food for 
herself, remaining a grim watcher and dumb suppliant 
against Death, who approached with the crashing step 
of a conqueror over what was mortal, though Christ 
| had died ; yea, was risen again. 
| Ah! and the tears rose to Yolande’s eyes as she 
| looked on Grand’mére, tender and true, bright with a 
| tremulous brightness. For why should Grand’mére give 
| way ? Who should sustain the drooping spirit of her 
| darling, under Divinity itself, if not she? Who should 
| uphold, fan, and cherish the flickering flame of 
| life till it revived, if not she? And should she 

be doomed to mourn for a short but awfully sharp 
| separation, the time ‘for mourning would come all 
| too soon. But now, she would not sin against the 
| long-suffering delicacy and modesty of true woman- 
_hood by untamed bursts of passion and the aban- 


| donment of anguish ; she would not thus cloud the 
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out faster than the river to the sea, nor rudely shake 
the golden sands of life by her sorrowing. 

At first Yolande was full of pathetic care and long- 
ing sorrow for Grand’mére’s chastened grief. ‘‘ What 


will you do, Grand’mére ? what will you do?” was | 


the constant cry, varied by fond, anxious plans of 
how Prie was to water the jardiniére, and Deb to sleep 
on the mattress on the floor; Memére was to read 
other books than the Huguenot memoirs ; Monsieur 
was to go no more journeys to London and Norwich ; 
and Yolande would be almost satisfied if there could 
only be found an orphan child of the émigrés of Spital- 
fields or Canterbury for Grand’mére to call ‘* Yolan- 
dette,” lead by the hand, caress, and bless, Then 
she would utter waking, startling cries : 

*©Oh, heavens! she is standing there still—is it 
not so? Why does no one bring the fauteuil ? Sit 
down, dear Grand’mére; lay your cheek on the 
cushion, Jd, 4: she has had nogotiter. Why does no 
one mix the salad and pour out the almond milk ? 
Eat and drink, Grand’mére ; go into the garden, my 
heart, and see if the jasmine tree is still powdered like 
a marquis, and how the walnuts are as big as beans, 
and the Reine Claudes are blushing, as they used to 
do in France.” 

So long as the excitement lasted, no fervent, steady, 
assurance of Grand’mére’s could quiet the disorder of 
the affections. She would say, ‘I shall do well, little 
one. I lean on the fautewil ; I eatand I drink ; shall 
I bring you a sprig of the jasmine, and lay it on your 
pillow? Fie! let not your cheeks shame it; let them 
grow less white, let them grow round as a periwinkle, 
and pink as a Daphne, my girl.” 

But Yolande of herself soon drifted gradually into 
that second stage of illness when God’s finger-touch 
calms the ruffled feelings, quiets the loving cares, and 
replaces them by passive submission so perfect that it 
might be apathy but for the conscious, deliberate 
surrender of responsibility, the transfer of trust to 
another, and the reverent appeal to God for all, save 
for the bodily ailment—a submission which lifts the 
sufferer above the world. 

And thus Yolande lay, removed from her friends, as 
all in sore sickness are, except from those who hover 
and cling round them, in the altogether unnatural and 
exceptional life of the sick room, where prevails perma- 
nent twilight—something between the last sunset aud 
the new day. All sounds are muffled and dull there, 
and all interests are concentrated in the spring which 
issues from one personality—a personality to all appear- 
ance fast ebbing and receding from the grasp of kindred 
personalities, like the last wave of a low sea in spring 
tide. Yolande lay thus, waiting till the question of 
life or death, which she had already answered for her- 
self, should be decided by another tribunal where she 
had no voice. 

The world without heard and apprehended that the 
young French woman of the Shottery Cottage lay a- 
dying. Regret was no doubt felt by some that they 
might never more see her forming a figure in the 
Watteau groups in the garden-bower, in the cottage- 
porch, or in the dark parlour, at which they had so 
often pointed clumsy fingers and scurrilously jeered. 
Some remorse would seize them as they thought of 





her relation to the past ; for had not Yolande gone in 
and out among the people, and had she not caught 
the malady while minding their sick—though folk did 
say it had taken rather a queer turn in the foreigner, 
and was neither the falling sickness nor the putrid 
fever. Well-a-day, they were sorry for Mademzelle, 
that were they ; she was so young to be taken, though 
she were most likely a Jesuit or a spy, at any price. Yes, 
Yolande had her mourners among the rough villagers ; 
and as there is nothing like death for condoning 
offences, magnifying merits, and crowning the wearer 
with a very nimbus of glory, it is more than probable 
that had Yolande died then she would have escaped 
the tumult of sudden love subsiding and rebounding 
as suddenly into old deep-rooted aversion and disgust, 
and would have lived in the popular memory, spiritu- 
alised as rude minds might have spiritualised her 
into the pale pitiful ghost of a young dead girl, who 
had made up for being French by passing betimes to 
the great congress of nations, where there is neither 
Jew nor Gentile, Greek nor Scythian. Nay, her very 
memory might have been a medium for reconciling 
the enmity which had existed between her people and 
the people of Sedge Pond, having gone, with the good 
deeds towards her neighbours in her hand, straight 
to Him of whom the parson preached that his com- 
mand ever was, ‘‘ love your enemies.” : 
The sister of the brazen woman whose child Yolande 
had taken into her pure arms one day sauntered up to 
the Shottery Cottage gate, and defied the virtuous in- 
dignation of Priscille by persevering in the question 
as to how the young Madam was—a faint blush on 
her bold brow the while. The fellow of the bad man 
whose curses Grand’mére had not feared, and who 
cursed no more but continued to cry mightily for a 
blessing upon her, so completely forget himself and 
his horror of everlasting woe, that he went out into 
the autumn fields to gather poppy-seeds and hop- 
berries to form a pillow, in order to procure an hour’s 
sleep for the sick girl’s restless head. Even at 
the alehouse, where the greatest jealousy existed 
against the frog-eating, grimacing foreigners, who, in- 
stead of contributing to the custom of the place, 
rather damaged it, fierce accusations and foul jests 
were for the time silenced. Indeed, the universal 
sentiment was—‘‘ Sin’ the lass lies a-dying we'll say 
nought again’ them for the present. Let ’em abe, 
we say, let ’em abe; happen it may be our own 
turn next. We. mun be decent, lads and lasses, in 
our nagging. Death wipes out the heaviest score.” 
Madam at the Rectory, leaving her cherished 
solitude, came home from her sea-side refuge, and 
would have watched like a mother over Yolande for 
the sake of the old woman who had wept over 
Madam’s Philip in his prime. She was scared, how- 
ever, by the grim mother of Yolande, who would 
suffer no interloper by the bed where she stood sentry. 
Milly and Dolly, those arrant cowards, not without 
an overpowering horror of Yolande’s ghost haunting 
them if they failed in their attention, ventured near 
the cottage armed with fever water, civets’ tails, and 
camphor bags, and once on the spot they threw away 
the civets’ tails and the camphor bags, and, seated on 
the outer stair, looked up at the darkened window 
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and bemoaned Yolande like the companions of | 


Jephthah’s daughter. But notwithstanding this, Milly 
and Dolly kept Black Jasper riding to and fro 
between the Rectory and Reedham, and Madam 
was at her wit’s end with false alarms about attacks 


of the epidemic shown in tangible and bewilder- | 


ing symptoms for days and days together. Mr. 
Lushington, with his cauliflower wig and noble calves, 
his person drooping and slouching in its gorgeous 
peach and scarlet, appeared at the Shottery Cottage, 


no longer with gifts of pigs’ puddings and crab | 
apples, but shaking his powdered head ruefully, and | 


holding his empty hands behind his back, saying 
huskily, ‘‘ Who’d e’er have thought it? God have 
mercy on her! She’s beyond we at this date, I 
take it.” 

But Yolande was not beyond the recognition of his 
yoice, sonorous in its whisper; and she sent him a 
very gitlish message, the glitter of her eye on fire, 
as she spoke, with the inward-burning fever. 

Old Caleb Gage bent over Grand’mére’s hand with 
the strangest and most wistful half-apology, not 
merely for himself, but for his God. ‘‘I am but a 
man, my dear old Madame. I cannot tell a mother’s 
heart, but my Lucy used to remind me that He whom 
we ignorantly worship is the great Father. In the 
name of the poorest and worst father here, I bid you 
remember that I love my boy not less but more when 
T elect him to a post of difficulty and danger, and bid 
him keep it, and suffer great things at it in his 


Father’s name, and for his brethren’s sake. And | 


were God to bid him come up at once to his own 
mother, because there were far greater things for him 


to do with her yonder than any poor failures which | 


he could make with me here, I would pray that, 
though I should die, I might not deny the right of 
Caleb’s God and its wisdom and justice.” 

Grand’mére did not lose her meekness and faith 
then, although she shook and tottered on the brink of 
the grave herself. 

‘Go, my friend, and pray that my faith fail not 
also,” she urged ; and, like Joseph among his bre- 
thren, contained herself till all should be over. 

But there was a change upon her when Mr. Hoadley, 
with a faint tap at the door in the dead of night, 
came to her with the appearance of having been torn 
by wild horses or by seven devils, He described him- 
self as having been engaged in fighting the ‘‘old man 
within him,” and he had gone without either food or 
sleep as long as Madame had done ; but what a weak 


woman can do with comparative impunity drives | 


many a strong man beside himself. Mr. Hoadley, 
by no means a strong man, had become possessed by 
an idea, grand enough in itself, for it was unearthly 
and devoted ; but he was the more tempted on that 


account to make a horrible Moloch of it, and, in | 


grim and ghastly offering, to slay before it all his 
natural affections, He had been sleeping, so far as 
he had slept, and waking, in his parson’s clothes 
during the crisis of Yolande’s illness ; he had wrestled 
im prayer, and paced over miles of road, trying des- 
perately to walk down his doubts. But he received 
no comfort, because the honest love which had led 
him back to duty and to God he miscalled idolatrous 


and unregenerate, Thus slandering and stamping 
upon it, he was scorched to the bone with its struggling 
flames, and besprinkled with the ashes of its humilia- 
tion. No wonder, then, that he looked like a crazy 
| creature when he found his way to Grand’mére, and 
addressed her with an unstifled groan. 
| §* Woe to us, Madame,” he began, “for we have 
| made for ourselves an idol, and it shall be broken. 
I call upon you to repent, as I seek to repent, in the 
| depths of my misery. I call upon you, her Grand’- 
mére, to join with me in giving her up lest she should 
be spared to arise and work her own and our de- 
struction, and to cover us with the degradation and 
shame of our idolatry. Behold the Bridegroom 
cometh ! let us go out with our virgin to meet Him.” 
Grand’mére stood up before Mr. Hoadley, and for 
almost the first time in her life forgot the mortal 
| agony of another in her own sufferings. She denied 
the charge, and declared it was he who dishonoured 
| his God, and not her or her child. 
| « She was my child, and not my idol, man. God, 
| who has a father’s heart, gave her to me, and we 
| together returned our thanks to Him. He bade me 
| love and not hate her. He even deigned to compare 
his love to mine, If you tell me that I have not 
| loved her sufficiently, I will believe you. If you say her 
God and Saviour want their little one, then I answer, 
| that I understand that, for I want her also; but it 
| is right and necessary that my want should yield to 
| theirs, though I should be bereft indeed. I see the 
necessity, and I will still cleave to the Giver and 
| Taker, because in a very little time He will give back 
| to an old woman the gift which was his originally, 
| and which He counted so precious. But if you tell 
| me she was an idol, and not an angel, and that she 
| is smitten in order that I may be smitten, that I 
may be better by being mutilated, then I tell you, 
| man, you speak the devil’s lie, and not God’s truth; 
_ you bear false witness against your God.” 
| So with her feeble hands the old woman put the 
young man, the most confounded of the two, out of 
| her presence and away from the sacred precincts of 
| the sick-house. 
Young Caleb Gage came not all through Yolande’s 
| grievous illness; and while she had little or no 
sense of the torture which would neither let Mr, 
| Hoadley go nor stay, she had an abiding sense 
| of Caleb Gage’s absence. She was not, however, 
| heavily offended, Grand’mére having long ago plucked 
| the cankering sting of shame out of the girl’s heart. 
Caleb had not met her friends’ choice with his choice, 
| and it was inevitable that he should stay away ; 
| only his staying away made death, as it had made 
| life, all the wearier and drearier for the obliga- 
| tion. He went about his ordinary occupations and 
amusements. He was still his father’s right-hand 
man, and superintended the draining and trenching 
| at the Mall which had been recently begun ; and he 
| rode to market, and hunted and fished and shot as 
| usual, But sometimes, on these days of brooding 
stillness, he would lie for hours and hours among 
the ling on the Waiiste in the silence and solitude, 
| or take shelter there amid the storms which in the 
woods herald the fall of the leaf. There was nothing 
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to break in upon his engrossed senses save the drone 


of the bee; the crack and whirr of the grasshoppers | 


among the bristling wild grass, the furze, and rag- 
wort ; or the wail of the plover in the grey distance. 
There was no sight to force itself on his abstracted 


eyes save lonely savage nature, which had not yet | 


acknowledged man for its master. 
It was not because the young Squire was an 


intense lover and student of Nature that he with- | 


drew at this time into her retreats. He did not 
much care whether he meditated in a well-beloved 
resort like the Sedge Pond Waiste, or within 
barren stone walls. It was more endurable for 


| been the veriest boor of them all, than have 80 
wronged any woman. And now had the very flower 
of womankind regarded him, not as a matter of ex. 
pediency, but softly and kindly in her coyness, her 
| French maidenliness, and been so rewarded? Where 
was the use of his asking? He should never know 
what had been worth the world to know, if he had 
not been ill-conditioned, and other people, the best of 
| them, had not bungled and blundered. Where was 
| the use of his contrition? She would never know ; she 
| was dying in her chamber in the Shottery Cottage, 
' ministered to by Parson Hoadley, who had valued 
| her ; and the death of the noblest, sweetest woman in 





SE 


him at intervals to go aside and confront the | the world would lie at his door, even though he would 
spectre which haunted him, saying plainly, ‘‘Here | willingly have died to save her. 

Iam, do your worst; I shall stand it, and seek no| So the days went on, till the day of thanksgiving 
reprieve.” What harm had he done, then? He had ‘and rejoicing, when in the little world of Sedge 
been led a dogged dance of sulky protest by a! Pond it seemed as if the sun all at once broke 


superannuated, fantastic old Frenchwoman, and that 
was ali. Nay, he could abuse and make light of 
Grand’mére no longer, not even in the safe secrecy of 
his own thoughts, when he knew that the poor old 
soul was hanging over the death-bed of her darling. 
As for that figure, which rose up before him in the 
most unlikely places, haunting and harassing him in 
the half-foreign elegance and daintiness of the sober 
brocade, in the stately sweep of the train which 
never encumbered the youthful trip of the feet, and 
the dark hair and eyes, the pearly cheek, and the 
meditative mouth, Caleb Gage could make nothing of 
it. Only this he knew, he could not go on bearing 
malice against such unmistakable gifts and graces, be- 
cause of a bad and impertinent French precedent. He 
had insisted upon resolutely turning his back upon 
beauty of person and character, while now it seemed 
these were doomed to shrivel up and wither in their 
bud more speedily than even the grass of the field. 
How could he help asking himself, like the rest of the 
besotted world of Sedge Pond, Why had it come to 
this? Was there no help for it? How would it 
have been if the event had been different? Had his 
young wife or his plighted bride been wasting and 
waning like this harvest moon, how would it have 


| through a dense dark mist, dispelling the doleful 
shadows. More than one man and woman woke up 
| a8 from a bad dream. They went out-and shook 
| themselves like Samson, not thinking that the Spirit 
| of the Lord might have departed from them, but 
| rather wondering and smiling at their melancholy and 





their folly, returning with a will to former lines of 
conduct. Yolande, too, raised herself, very weak and 
| faint, a very atom of a girl ; but with all the difference 
| between death and life in her looks and speech, and 
with earthly hope rekindled in her languid eye. 
**But I do think I am better, Grand’mére,” whis- 
| pered the girl. ‘*I shall walk abroad with you again 
| after all; I, who thought never to do it more. Petite 
| mére, Iam glad, and you also, all of you are glad. 
| And you, who are not only wiser and purer, but 
| stronger than me, do you render thanks to God for 
| me to-day, and we shall pay our vows together when 
my sicknesses aud infirmities are all gone.” 
Grand’mére, in her own mode, rendered thanks in 
her innermost chamber. She broke down utterly, and 
beat upon her breast at last, with a passionate protest : 
‘¢ What amI, unworthy wretch, to receive so many 
great mercies, when others cry in vain and stretch out 
their hands all day long, and still death breaks down 








affected him? And this Yolande had never seen her | their barrier and bears away the heart of their hearts 
full lustre, but was dying out in her first quarter. He | to the dark grave and the unseen spirit world? Lord, 
wished now that he had not been so hasty and un- | Thy presence-chamber is yonder, but Thy creatures are 
generous,—that he had been wise enough not to have | here, and they love their fellow-creatures whom 
taken the overture at the first word, overwhelming the | Thou hast given them ; and when Thou takest them 
friendly contracting parties with confusion and conster- | away without ruth or stay, poor human hearts would 
nation. Of course he was not called upon to marry | die within them were it not that there is One who 
when and whom hisfather—good and reasonable though | was lost and is found again. And He was no prodigal 
he was—and the old Madame, who had pitifully burnt son, but the true bien-aimé of the Father. So they 
her fingers, thought fit ; but then he might have gone | will go to their lost, and find them in the end, though 
more graciously about his objections. What did | their lost will not come back to them. My God, did 
Yolande think of his contumely? Had it hurt her in | the widow of Sarepta stand silent before the other 
her sweetness? (for they said, and he believed, that | widows whose sons and daughters came no more into 
she was sweet). Had she in her superiority cared | their bosoms, abase herself because of them, and weep 
for him the least, been inclined to stoop to such a! sore for them? Lord, if I ever forgot that those 
snarling lout as he, who could not be so magnanimous | whom Thou hast smitten are among the apples of Thine 
as to make allowances for foreign ways and manners, | eye, because even the sinful human mother’s heart 
but must needs appear to impugn the perfect modesty | yearas most over her suffering child—then, Lord, 
and delicacy which the greatest boor she had tended | forget me in my need. When we wish to hang our 





at Sedge Pond would have guarded as he would a | dogs we say they are mad ; and when we wish to justify 
| 


lily in its sheath? Indeed he would far liefer have | Thy mysterious ways to men, and to trade upon them 
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for our own base profit, we slander Thy afflicted, and | their offences and think to visit them on the offenders 
try to get our own of retaliation and revenge out of | and cause them to pay double for their sins in the day 
them. But Thou dost not want our villanous justify- | of their trouble, because their God is stripping and 
ing, and Thou hatest our cruel kindness. Lord, if I | making them poor, that He may make them and many 
am ever spiteful, malicious, and harsh towards Thy | more rich ; if I dare to sit in judgment on Thy miser- 
wounded ones—if I presume to treat witha high hand ables—then, Lord, smite me and strip me, before I lose 
their groaning impatience, their sick waywardness, | altogether the image of my Maker, and go into a 
their sore desperation, as the false friends of Job dealt | place of sterner punishment.” 

with the woes of Thy servant of old—if I count up | (To be continued.) 





FOR HIGHER LIFE. 


Come, Spirit of the living Lord, 
As come the summer breezes ; 

Revive in me the latent word, 
The word that tells of Jesus. 


Come play around this stubborn heart, 
So chill within my bosom ; 

Destroy the hard, the icy part, 
And make it bud and blossom. 


O make it bud with holy thought, 
And bloom in human kindness ; 

So ripening into deed, be brought 
To clear the soul from blindness :— 


That blindness which on thoughtless youth 
Is ever close attendant ;— 
The film remove—make Love and Truth 
3e seen in the ascendant : 


Ascending higher, higher still, 
By light of Gospel story ; 
Till earthly thoughts and human will 
Are lost in heavenly glory. 
F, BENNocH. 





HOW TO USE THE EPISTLES. 
BY THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 
IV._THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 


We left St. Paul at Corinth, where his sojourn lasted | years, as he himself describes it. During this time a 
eighteen months. Iu his contentions with the Jews | visit to Corinth took place, which has not been re- 
there he had been comforted by a vision, in which the | corded in the Acts. In 2 Cor. xii 14, xiii. 1, he 
Lord had assured him that He had much people in | tells them that he was coming to them the third time, 
that city. And so he remained, teaching the word of | which would of course imply that he had visited them 
God, till the stir arose in which the cautious and | twice before. But only one previous visit has been 
amiable Gallio, refusing to notice the complaints of | related, viz., that first one, during which he wrote 
the Jews, had ensured for the new faith the protection | the Epistles to the Thessalonians. Before his next re- 
of the law. ‘This favourable incident enabled the | corded visit, viz., that mentioned in Acts xx. 1, 2, both 
Apostle to prolong his stay yet further. His ultimate | the Epistles to the Corinthians had been written. He 
departure appears to have been occasioned by a vow, | wrote the first from Ephesus, at a time when he intended 
compelling him to visit Jerusalem. Thither he rapidly | to stay there till Pentecost, 1 Cor. xvi 8: he wrote 
proceeded, making a short visit at Ephesus by the | the second from Macedonia, ata time when he had re- 
way, and (for we hurry on to the scene with which cently left Asia, 2 Cor. ix. 1-4; eo 8 es 12—after 
we are now concerned) returning through Antioch, and | being there in danger of his life. All this agrees with the 
the central countries of Asia Minor, again to Ephesus. | history of his sojourn in Ephesus related in Acts xix., 
There he made the longest stay of any recorded during | and with his journey through Macedonia, related Acts 
his missionary journeys; no less than three whole ' xx. 1, 2. We infer then that he must have gone 
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over from Ephesus to Corinth at some time early in 
those three years of his Ephesian visit. Nor need we 
be in the least degree surprised that this journey is 
not recorded in the Acts. For this is the case with 
numerous travels and adventures of the Apostle. 
Long and important journeys are dismissed in a few 
words (see ch. xv. 41, xvi. 6, xviii. 23, xix. 1, xx. 
2, 3), or even altogether omitted, as that to Arabia, 
mentioned Gal, i, 17, and that in Syria and Cilicia, 
Gal. i. 21. Of the long catalogue of perils given by 
him in 2 Cor. xi. 24—26, very few can te identified 
in the history. Ephesus and Corinth were the usual 
points of transit to and from Asia and Europe,* and 
a journey across and back might present very little 
for the sacred historian to dwell upon. 

The nature of this visit is important for those who 
would understand these Epistles aright. It is alluded 
to in 2 Cor. ii. 1, as having been made ‘‘in heaviness,” 
—for some reason which gave him sorrow of heart ; 
evidently, the unworthy behaviour of some among 
the Corinthians ; for he tells them (2 Cor. xiii. 2, 
rightly rendered) that during it, he warned them that 
if he came again *‘he would not spare ” (the sinners) ; 
and there is a hint (2 Cor. xii. 21) that during it, 
God had ‘*‘ humbled him among them.” 

But we may gather more notices of the state of the 
Corinthian church at this second visit. In 2 Cor. xii. 
21, these words occur : ‘* Lest, when I come again, my 
God will humble me among you, and that I shall be- 
wail many which have sinned already, and have not 
repented of the uncleanness and fornication and lasci- 
viousness which they have committed.” These were 
the besetting sins of the place; and the same great 
peril had set in here which so generally accompanied 
the infancy of the primitive churches, that of converts, 
while their convictions and professions were with the 
church, neglecting to reform their impure heathenish 
practices, I have said elsewhere—‘‘ It was a visit 
unpleasant in the process and in recollection : perhaps 
very short, and as sad as short: in which he seems 
merely to have thrown out solemn warnings of the 
consequences of a future visit of apostolic severity if 
the abuses were persisted in,—and possibly to have 
received insult from some among them on account of 
such warning.” + 

This unrecorded visit was followed up, on the 
Apostle’s return to Ephesus, by an Epistle, now lost 
tous. We might have inferred from hints given in 
the first Epistle, that such had been the case.t But 
we are put out of doubt by the assertion of ch. v. 9: 
TI wrote to you im an (properly, in my) Epistle, not 
to keep company with fornicators.” No such com- 
mand occurs in the earlier part of 1 Cor., to which 
alone, if not to another Epistle, reference could be 
made. 

An objection has been raised to the idea of such a 
lost Epistle having existed, of which I can only say, 
that it is childish and ridiculous, and can hardly be 
mentioned with too severe reprobation. 1t proceeds 





* Dr. Howson compares them to Liverpool and New York; and 
the time of transit, eleven days, also corresponded. 

t ‘‘New Testament for English Readers,” Introduction to 1 Cor. 

t See ch. xvi. 1, whence it would appear that injunctions to make a 
collection for the saints had at some time been given by the Apostle. 
As further instructions were needed now to carry these out, they can 
hardly have been given vivd voce. 


on the assumption that no apostolic writing can ever 
have been lost, The same absurd assumption would 
require that all apostolic sayings should have been pre. 
served to us ; for surely these were as precious, and as 
much inspired by God, as the others, But this whole 
class of 4 priori objections and assumptions is beneath, 
as it is beyond, refutation. There are no more mis. 
chievous obstructors of truth among us, than the 
maintainers of a system in which God’s duties, and 
not ours, are the starting point. Judging from the 
actual phenomena of our existing Epistles, it is highly 
probable that not one only, but many others, have been 
lost. Are we to suppose, for instance, that the Epistle 
to Philemon was the only ‘ personal ” letter St. Paul 
ever wrote? And what has become of the Epistle 
which the Colossians were to get from Laodicea and 
read in their assembly (Col. iv. 16)? And when we 
find St. Paul proposing to give commendatory letters 
to the messengers of the churches (the right rendering 
of 1 Cor. xvi. 3), are we not to suppose that this was 
his usual practice ? 

Believing then that an Epistle, now lost to us, 
followed on this unhappy second visit to Corinth, we 
can easily trace its temper and contents. He had in 
it given them a command “ not to keep company with 
fornicators” (1 Cor. v. 9). It contained an account 
of his plan of visiting them on his way to Macedonia, 
and again on his return from Macedonia (2 Cor. i. 15, 
16): a plan which he afterwards changed in conse- 
quence of the bad news received from Corinth (1 Cor. 
xvi. 5—7); for which alteration of plan he was 
charged with lightness of purpose (2 Cor. i. 17). It 
evidently included also an order to make a collection 
for the poor saints at Jerusalem, (see above). ‘‘It 
was a short letter, containing perhaps little or nothing 
more than the above announcement and injunctions, 
given, probably, in the pithy and sententious manner 
so common with the Apostle.” * 

It would appear (see above) that the unrecorded visit 
occurred somewhat early in the three years spent at 
Ephesus. For after it there had been time, before tho 
writing of this Epistle, for new troubles and difficulties 
to arise in the Corinthian church, and for a letter to 
be written, and perhaps also a deputation sent, to the 
Apostle (see 1 Cor. vii. 1; i. 11; xvi. 17), to obtain 
his decision on some doubtful points, or to lay the 
state of the church before him. 

Supposing St. Paul to have arrived at Ephesus late 
in the year 54, we might venture to place the unre- 
corded journey to Corinth in the spring of 55, and 
the writing of this Epistle in the spring of 57. Of 
one thing we are certain : that it was written early in 
the same year in which he left Ephesus for Mace- 
donia (1 Cor. xvi. 8.) 

We now come to the Epistle itself. Its immediate 
occasion seems to have been, the arrival at Ephesus of 
the family, or some of the family, of a Christian 
matron at Corinth, named Chloe. These had brought, 
perhaps the letter of inquiries, but certainly unfa- 
vourable intelligence (ch. i. 11) from the Corinthian 
church, The Apostle names only the report of divi- 
sions and parties: but we can hardly be wrong in 
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* “New Testament for English Readers,” Introduction to 1 Cor. 
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| 


believing that the news of the very serious matter | 


treated in ch. v. were brought by the same persons. 
These tidings, together with the questions on which 
apostolic counsel were requested, induced St. Paul to 
write this, one of the longest and most important of 
his pastoral letters, and the pattern, above all others, 
of earnest and 
springing out of circumstances. For of such a character, 


above all others, is this our Epistle,—not a treatise | 
on any point or any system of Christian doctrine, as | 


some others by this same Apostle, but a series of 


fragments, or episodes, each of them occasional, | 


arising out of something referred to him, or heard of 
by him, but not one of them devoid of interest for 
those who come after in all the long ages of the 
Church. 

I offer no apology for transcribing here the section 
‘On the matter and style” of this Epistle in my In- 
troduction to vol. iii. of my ‘* New Testament for 
English Readers ”:— 

** As might have been expected from the occasion 
of writing, the matter of this Epistle is very various. 
It is admirably characterised by Mr. Conybeare, in 
Conybeare and Howson’s ‘Life and Epistles of St. 
Paul,’ vol. ii. p. 28 (2nd edition) :— 

‘¢¢ This letter is, in its contents, the most diversified 
of all St. Paul’s Epistles : and in proportion to the | 
variety of its topics, is the depth of its interest for 
ourselves, For by it we are introduced as it were 
behind the scenes of the apostolic Church, and its 
minutest features are revealed to us under the light of 
daily life. We see the picture of a Christian congre- 
gation as it met for worship in some upper chamber, 
such as the house of Aquila or of Gaius could furnish. 
We see that these seasons of pure devotion were not 
unalloyed by human vanity and excitement : yet, on 
the other hand, we behold the heathen auditor pierced 
to the heart by the inspired eloquence of the Christian 
prophets, the secrets of his conscience laid bare to 
him, and himself constrained to fall down on his face 
and worship God: we hear the fervent thanksgiving 
echoed by the unanimous Amen: we see the adminis- 
tration of the Holy Communion terminating the feast 
of love. Again, we become familiar with the per- 
plexities of domestic life, the corrupting proximity of 
heathen immorality, the lingering superstition, the 
rash speculation, the lawless perversion of Christian 
liberty : we witness the strife of theological factions, 
the party names, the sectarian animosities, We per- 
ceive the difficulty of the task imposed upon the 
Apostle, who must guard from so many perils, and 


weighty admonition and declaration | 


light ;” by whose mercy it was provided that the 
unchastity of the Corinthians should occasion the 
sacred laws of moral purity to be established for ever 
| through the Christian world :—that their denial of 
the resurrection should cause those words to be 
recorded whereon reposes, as upon a rock that cannot 
be shaken, our sure and certain hope of immortality.’ 
**In style, this Epistle ranks perhaps the foremost 
of all as to sublimity and earnest and impassioned 
eloquence. Of the former, the description of the sim- 
plicity of the Gospel in ch. ii,—the concluding 
apostrophe of ch, iii, (ver. 16—end), the same in ch, 
vi. (ver. 9—end),—the reminiscence of the shortness 
of the time, ch. vii. 29—-31,—the whole argument in 
ch. xv., are examples unsurpassed in Scripture itself : 
| and of the latter, ch, iv. 8—15, and the whole of ch, 
ix. : while the panegyric of Love, in ch. xiii, stands 
a pure and perfect gem, perhaps the noblest assem- 
| blage of beautiful thoughts in beautiful language 
extant in this our world.—About the whole Epistle 
there is a character of lofty and sustained solemnity, 
—an absence of tortuousness of construction, and an 
apologetic plainness, which contrast remarkably with 
| the personal portions of the second Epistle. 
| * No Epistle raises in us a higher estimate of the 
| varied and wonderful gifts with which God was pleased 
| to endow the man whom He selected for the Apostle 
of the Gentile world : or shows us how large a portion 
of the Spirit, who worketh in each man severally as 
He will, was given to him for our edification. The 
depths of the spiritual, the moral, the intellectual, 
the physical world are open to him. He summons to 
his aid the analogies of nature. He enters minutely 
into the varieties of human infirmity and prejudice, 
He draws warning from the history of the chosen 
people : example from the Isthmian foot-race. He 
refers an apparently trifling question of costume to the 
first great proprieties and relations of Creation and 
Redemption. He praises, reproves, exhorts, and 
teaches. Where he strikes he heals, His large heart 
holding all, where he has grieved any, he grieves like- 
wise ; where it is in his power to give joy, he first 
overflows with joy himself. We may form some idea 
from this Epistle better perhaps than from any one 
other,—because this embraces the widest range of 
topics, —what marvellous power such a man must have 
had to persuade, to rebuke, to attract and fasten the 
affections of men.” 
I now proceed to give an analysis of the contents 
of the Epistle, commenting shortly on the various 
points of interest as we proceed. After the opening 








guide through so many difficulties, his children in the | sulutation and expression of thankfulness for God’s 


faith, whom else he had begotten in vain : 


and | grace given to the Corinthians, the Apostle at once 


we learn to appreciate more fully the magnitude of | proceeds to treat of the divisions among them, of 


that laborious responsibility under which he describes 


| which he had learned from ‘‘Chloe’s people.” These 


himself as almost ready to sink, ‘‘the care of all the | divisions have been commonly understood to have 


churches,” 
*** But while we rejoice that so many details of the | 
deepest historical interest have been preserved to us 


by this Epistle, let us not forget to thank God, who | 


80 inspired his Apostle that in his answers to ques- 
tions of transitory interest he has laid down principles | 
of et-rnal obligation. Let us trace with gratitude the | 
Provilence of Him, who ‘out of darkness calls up | 


| taken the form of regular parties or sects ; and the 
| German writers have spent a. great deal of ingenuity 
in minutely describing the Cephas-party, the Paul- 
party, the Apollos-party, the Christ-party. But this 
| is hardly justified by the text. All we can assume is 
that certain persons had arisen as teachers antagonistic 
to St. Paul, and claiming superiority to him on 
various accounts; some as representing the teaching 
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of St. Peter, an elder and greater Apostle: some as 
following the Alexandrine learning of Apollos : some 
again, as having had the advantage of nearer personal 
intercourse with Christ himself: while the followers 
of Paul were degenerating into the same type of a 
mere personal adhesion to him, instead of following 
him as he followed Christ. This confused embryo 
state of parties appears to have been all that can be 
safely assumed. Aud this appears the case by the 
subsequent epistle of Clement, bishop of Rome, to the 
Corinthians, in which we find no vestige of any of 
these parties, but only the far commoner faults of 
insubordination and ambition. 

This subject, and the consequent explanation and 
vindication of the Apostle’s teaching, occupies him as 
far as the end of the fourth chapter, which he ends 
with a threat of soon coming among them, and vindi- 
cating his apostolic power. 

Then, in ch, v. he deals with the gross case of 
moral delinquency which had been reported to him, 
and gives direction for the separation of the offender 
from the communion of the church. In doing this 
he takes occasion to correct, or rather to qualify, what 
he had written in his Epistle sent before this ; drawing 
a distinction between the fornicators of this world, 
with whom they must needs have ordinary commerce, 
and Christian brethren guilty of such sin, with whom 
they were to keep no company whatever. 

Chap. vi. is of a mixed character. It would ap- 
pear that this case of the incestuous person had in 
some way given occasion for proceeding in the heathen 
courts of law respecting a matter in which the Chris- 
tian Church ought to have pronounced judgment. 
We gather this from the circumstance of the Apositle’s 
returning again to the subject of fornication, after he 
has spoken against calling in the heathen to judge 
between Christians, 

Chap. vii. is devoted to answering an enquiry which 
they had addressed to him, respecting the expe- 
diency of marriage. It is one of those passages com- 
monly supposed only to have reference to the time for 
which it was written, but in reality full of weighty 
counsel for all ages of the Church. Some of the 
matters in it, which appear obscure in our English 
version, will be found cleared up in the uotices at 
the end of this article. . 





In ch. viiii—x. he deals with another question 


which they had referred to him, the lawfulness of 
partaking of meats which had been specially dedicated 
to idols, by forming part of animals sacrificed to them. 


Viewed in the abstract, there could be no doubt that | 
such dedication was null and void, an idol being | 
a mere fiction of a non-existent being, But such | 
questions are not to be viewed in the abstract. Harm 

may be done, not only by doing that which is wrong 
in itself, but by doing that which seems wrong to an- | 
other man, and if done by him after our example | 
would be against his conscience, and therefore, to | 


him, an act of sin. He shows in ch. ix. how he him- | 


self abstained, on account of the conscience of others, | 
from things otherwise lawful for him: how he, far | 
from inquiring how much indulgence he might take | 
for the flesh, kept under his body, and brought it 
nto subjection, as one running for a prize. 


Then in | 


ch. x. he goes into another aspect of the same ques- 
tion, showing them the peril of commerce with 
idolatry, by the history of Israel of old, and by the 
nature of the communion which we have with Christ 
and one another in the bread and the cup of the great 
Christian sacrament: concluding with definite direc. 
tions how to act in doubtful cases, and a general ex- 
hortation to avoid giving offence to any. 

Chap. xi. deals with two matters. First, the question 
of the costume of women in the Christian assemblies ; 
and secondly, the abuses which had crept into the 
administration of the Lord’s Supper among them. In 
treating this latter, the Apostle takes occasion to de- 
liver, as from the Lord himself, a detailed account of 
the institution of that holy ordinance. 

With ch. xii. begins the Apostle’s instruction re- 
specting ‘‘ spiritual gifts.” The ‘‘ occasional” interest 
of this part of the Epistle was confined to the apos- 
tolic period ; but, as usual, in the course of his ex- 
planation he continually expounds principles and 
gives directions, applicable alike to all ages of the 
Church. 

But the chief interest of this portion of the Epistle 
is the occurrence in it of the glorious panegyric on 
Christian Love, in ch. xiii. Good and desirable as all 
spiritual gifts are, there is a way of doing God’s work 
and serving his glory supereminent above them all, 
namely, Love—the only law for all time and all 
eternity. I may be allowed to add to what has been 
already said on this chapter, the remarks of Dean 
Stanley in his Commentary on these Epistles: ‘Ou 
each side of this chapter the tumult of argument and 
remonstrance still rages: but within it, all is calm: 
the sentences move in almost rhythmical melody ; the 
imagery unfolds itself in almost dramatic propriety ; 
the language arranges itself with almost rhetorical 
accuracy. We can imagine how the Apostle’s amanu- 
ensis must have paused to look up in his master’s 
face at the sudden change in the style of his dictation, 
and seen his countenance lighted up as it had been 
the face of an angel, as this vision of divine perfec- 
tion passed before him.” 

As ch. xii. contained the general theory of the 
supernatural gifts then extant in the Church, ch. xiv. 
comprises practical directions how to deal with the 
same, that they might be decorously and profitably 
exercised, 

Chap. xv. is reserved for the treatment of a great 
foundation doctrine of Christianity, the Resurrection 
of the Body. Seeing that this doctrine was repu- 
diated by some at Corinth, it became necessary that 
it should be thoroughly expounded, as to its grounds, 
its analogies, its necessity. And thus we obtain one 
of the grandest and most precious portions of the 
apostolic writings. For record of the appearances of 
the Lord after his resurrection,—for cogent argument 
binding His resurrection to ours,—for assertion and 
implication of the great doctrine of His inclusive 
Humanity,—for revelation of holy mysteries imparted 
by special inspiration,—for triumphant application of 
the phenomena and analogies of nature,—no extant 
writing can compare with this chapter in its value to 
the Church,—its power of convincing the mind and 
awakening Christian hope,—its far-seeing confuta- 
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tion of the cavils and scoffs of all after-ages against 
the doctrine of the Resurrection. 

The sixteenth chapter is supplementary, consisting 
entirely of particular directions, personal notices, and 
short notes of encouragement and warning. 

I hasten to the task, considerable in so long an 
Epistle, of pointing out the changes made necessary in 
the English text by more correct readings and render- 
ings. First, for those places in which our version is | 





made from a text not agreeing with our most ancient 
authorities. 

Tn ch, i. 22, “Sa sign” should be “signs.” In ver. | 
23, ** Greeks” should be ‘‘ Gentiles.” In ver. 28, | 
«yea and things” should be ‘the things.” In ver. | 
29, ‘‘in his presence” should be ** before God.” | 

In ch. ii. 4, it is uncertain whether the word | 
“man’s” should be inserted or omitted. The most | 
ancient MSS. are divided on the point. In ver, 13, | 
for *‘ which the Holy Ghost teacheth ” read **in words 
taught by the Spirit.” 

In ch, iii. 3, *‘ and divisions” should be omitted.* | 
In ver. 4, for ‘‘ carnal” read ‘‘ men,” i.e, walking 
merely as men, not as Christians : see on chap. xv. 
32, In ver. 13, after ‘the fire,” add ‘ itself.” 

Chap. iv. 2, after ‘* stewards ” insert ‘‘ here ;” i.¢., 
here on earth, in worldly matters, 

Chap. v. 1, for ‘‘is not so much as named 
among the Gentiles” read ‘‘is not even among the 
Gentiles.” Ver. 3, for ‘‘as absent” read ‘ being 
absent.” Ver. 4 (1st time), omit ‘‘ Christ.” Ver. 5 
(end), omit ‘* Jesus.” Ver. 7, omit “therefore.” Ver. 
10, omit ‘‘yet:” and for “or” (2nd time) read 
“and.” Ver. 18, omit ‘* Therefore.” 

Chap, vi. 20 (end), omit the words ‘‘ and in your 
spirit, which are God’s.” 

Chap. vii. 3, for “‘due benevolence” read ‘her 
due.” Ver. 5, omit ‘fasting and:” and for ** come 
together” read ‘* be together.” Ver. 13, for “* him” 
read **her husband.” Ver. 14, for ‘* by the husband ” 
read **in the brother ;” i.¢., is sanctified, in that the 
believing brother is her husband. Ver. 38, for ** bui” 
read “and.” Ver. 39, omit ‘* by the law.” 

Chap. ix. 1 should stand, “‘Am I not free? Am 
Inot an apostle?” Ver. 10, for “he that thresheth in 
hope should be partaker of his hope,” read ‘‘he that 
thresheth [should thresh], in hope of partaking.” 
Ver. 16, for ‘* Yea, woe,” read ‘‘ for woe.” Ver. 18, 
omit “of Christ.” Ver. 20, after the words “‘ to 
them that are under the law as under the law,” insert 
“not being myself under the law.” Ver. 23, for 
“this I do” read ‘¢ all ‘things I do.” 

Chap. x. 1, for ‘ Moreover” read “For.” Ver. 
9, for “* Christ” read ‘the Lord,” and omit ‘‘ also ;” 
as likewise in ver. 10. Ver. 11, instead of “ for 
ensamples” read ** by way of figure,” or ‘* example.” 
Ver. 20, for ‘* the Gentiles” read ‘* they.” Ver. 23, 
omit “for me” both times, Ver. 28, omit ‘ unto 
idols:” also omit, in this verse, ‘for the earth is the 
Lord’s, and the fulness thereof.” Ver. 30, omit 
a od 

Chap. xi. 18, for “‘in the church” read ‘in assembly.” 
Ver. 24, omit “ Take, eat.” Also omit ‘broken ;” 





= * These words have been left, by eversight, in the text of my 
New Testament for English Readers.” i 


reading ** This is my body which is for you.” Ver. 
26, for ‘*this cup” read ‘‘the cup.” Ver. 29, omit 
*‘unworthily.” Also omit ‘* Lord’s,” reading ‘the 
body.” Ver. 34, omit ‘“‘ And” at the beginning. 

Chap. xii. 2, read ‘‘that when ye were Gentiles, ye 
were carried away, &c.” Ver. 3, read ‘saith, Jesus 
is accursed.” Ver. 9 (end), for ‘*the same Spirit ” 
read ‘*the one Spirit.” Ver. 12, for ‘‘that one body ” 
read ‘*the body.” Ver. 13, for ‘‘into one Spirit” 
read “of one Spirit.” Ver. 31, for ‘‘ the best gifts” 
read **the greatest gifts,” 

Chap. xiii. 3, three of our oldest MSS. instead of 
‘that I may be burned” read ‘that I may boast.” 
The difference in Greek is only that of one letter 
(Kauthesdmai and Kauchesdmai) Ver. 10, omit 
“then.” Ver. 11, omit “but.” 

Chap. xiv. 18, omit “‘my” before ‘‘God.” Ver. 25, 
for ‘‘and these are the secrets of his heart ” read ‘‘ the 
secrets of his heart are,” Ver. 35, for ** women” 
read ‘fa woman.” 

Chap. xv. 20, omit ‘‘ and become.” Ver. 24, for 
‘* shall have delivered” read * delivereth.” Ver. 29 
(end), for ‘* the dead” read “them.” In ver. 44 the 


| latter clause should stand, ‘‘If there is a natural 


body, there is also a spiritual.” In ver. 47, omit 
** the Lord.” In ver. 49 most of our ancient MSS. 


| read, for ‘*we shall also bear,” ‘‘let us also 
_bear:” but the Vatican MS. and ancient Syriac ver- 
| sion read as our text. In ver. 51 many ancient 
| authorities read, ‘‘ We shall all sleep, but we shall not 


al! be changed.” But here again the Vatican MS. 
and ancient Syriac version have it as our text. In 


| ver. 55, for ** grave” read again ** death.” 


In ch. xvi. 7, for “but” read ‘‘for.” In ver, 
22 omit ** Jesus Christ.” 

The principal places in which our translators have 
wrongly or inadequately rendered the text, are the 


_ following :— 


Chap. i. 26 should stand, **‘ How that not many 
of you are wise after the flesh, not many mighty, not 
many noble.” 

Chap. ii. 9, 10, ought to stand, ‘* But as it is 


' written, Things which eye hath not seen, ear bath not 


heard, and which have not entered into the heart of 
man, things which God hath prepared for them that 
love him, hath God revealed unto us through his 
Spirit.” Ver. 11, ‘‘no man” should be ‘‘none.” 
In ver. 13, *‘comparing spiritual with spiritual,” 
should be ‘‘interpreting spiritual things to the 
spiritual.” In ver. 15 (twice), for ‘* judgeth” sub- 
stitute “discerneth:” and for “of no man,” “ by 
none.” 

Chap. iii. 1, for ‘‘ carnal” should stand ‘‘ men of 
flesh.” The word is not that commonly used to sig- 
nify ‘‘ carnal,” but a grosser word, meaning ‘‘ made 
of mere flesh.” In ver. 9, for ‘labourers together 
with God,” should stand ‘‘ God’s fellow labourers,” 
i.e., fellow labourers belonging to God. Ver. 14 
‘* reward” should be “ wages :” otherwise, the com- 
parison to workmen is confused. Ver. 15, ‘‘ by fire ” 
should be “through fire.” Ver. 17, ‘* which temple 
ye are” ought to be “the which [viz holy] ye 
are.” Ver. 19, ‘He taketh” should be “He that 
taketh.” 
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Chap. iv. 3, “man’s judgment” should be ‘the 
day of man’s judgment.” Ver. 4, “‘by myself” 
should be ‘‘ against myself.” When our version was 
made, ‘* by myself” had this meaning, as may be seen 
in the comments and sermons of the time. ‘‘I know 
no harm by him” is even now a common expression 
in some parts of England.* Ver. 5, ‘‘ have praise of 
God” should be ‘have his praise [that praise which 
belongs to him] from God.” As it stands in the 
English version, the assertion is not true; every man 
shall not have praise from God. Ver. 6, “not to 
think of men above that which is written” should be 
“not to go beyond what is written.” Ver. 16, 
‘¢ followers ” should be ‘* imitators.” 


Chap. v. 9, ‘‘in an epistle” should be ‘in my | 


epistle.” 

Chap. vi. 9, ‘* the unrighteous” should be * doers 
of wrong.” It is the same term as above, and takes 
up the sense. Ver. 11, ‘‘ye are washed” should 
be ** ye washed them off,” viz., in your baptism. The 
passive translation is a blunder in grammar. Ver. 15, 
** take” should be ‘‘ take away.” Ver. 20, for ‘* are 
brought ” substitute ‘* were brought.” 

Chap. vii. 11, ‘*if she depart” should be ‘‘if she 
be actually separated,” i.¢., if separation have taken 
place previously to the arrival of this Epistle. 


husband leave not his wife.” Ver. 21 ought to stand, 
‘* Wast thou called being a slave? Care not for it: 
nay, even if thou canst be made free, use it [slavery] 
rather”: i.e, ‘abide in the calling wherein thou 
wast called.” As the English version now stands, it 
bears a sense directly contrary to that which the 


Apostle is enjoining ; viz., the sense that the slave | 
should get liberated if he could, which would be to | 


desert the calling wherein he was called. Throughout 
this passage ‘“‘ servant” should be ‘‘slave” : other- 


wise the strong recommendation of the Apostle is | 
Ver. 31, ‘‘ abusing it” should be ‘* using | 


weakened. 
it to the full,” using it as if it were all, and they 
were bound to get all they can out of it, In verses 
36 and 37, ‘“‘his virgin” should be “his virgin 
daughter.” The case supposed is that of a father, 
doubtful whether he shall or shall not give his 
daughter in marriage. ‘*Them” of course means 
the girl and her lover. 
English version, they are simply unintelligible. 

Chap. viii. 4, ‘*that an idol is nothing in the 


world” should be *that there is no idol in the | 


world.” Ver. 8, ‘‘commendeth us not” ought to be 
‘shall not be reckoned to us :” 4.¢., will not affect 
our future standing, 


Chap. ix. 3, ‘‘a sister, a wife,” is better expressed | 


‘a [believing] sister as a wife.” As the words 
stand, they are ambiguous, In ver. 9, ‘‘Doth God take 
care for oxen?” should be, ‘‘Is it for the oxen that 
God careth ” (viz., when He gives this command )? 
As the words stand, they convey an inference the 
opposite of truth. The faithful rendering of the de- 
finite article makes all the difference. In ver. 17, “a 
dispensation of the gospel is committed unto me” 
should be ‘*I have a stewardship entrusted to me.” 





* See my ‘‘Queen’s English,” paragraph 319. 


The | 
last clause of the verse ought to stand, ‘‘and that the | 


As the verses stand in the 


| Ver. 23 (end), ‘‘with you” should probably be 
| ** with them.” 


Nothing is expressed in the original 
| except ‘‘that I may become a fellow-partaker there- 
| of.” In ver. 25, ‘‘ Striveth for the mastery” should 
| be **contendeth in the games.” In ver. 27 the 
| word rendered ‘‘ keep under” signifies to bruise, to 
beat black and blue : ‘‘chastise” would be, perhaps, 
| the nearest English. 
| Chap. x. 5, “many of them” should be “the 
| more part,” or *‘the greater part, of them.” Ver, 13, 
| falso make” would be better ‘‘make also.” One 
| Sometimes hears *‘ also” joined to the previous word 
| ** temptation,” and thus made unmeaning. In verses 
| 16 and 17 ‘‘communion,” should be “ participation,” 
| Communion” has now a technical sense, as the 
| mame of an ordinance, and thus causes the idea 
| here intended to be lost by the hearer. 
| Chap. xi. 10, “‘power” would be more intelli- 
gently expressed *‘ the token of power,” i.¢., the cover- 
ing, implying that she is under subjection ; and thus 
preserving comeliness in the sight of the holy angels, 
who are present in the Christian assemblies. Ver. 20, 
‘* this is not to eat the Lord’s supper,” may be better 
rendered ‘‘there is no eating [i. ¢., it is not possible to 
eat] the Lord’s [emphasis on this] supper.” Ver. 26, 
** ye do shew” should be **ye declare,” or *‘announce,” 
In ver. 27, ‘‘and drink” is a misrendering, and it 
is to be feared a wilful one, on the part of our trans- 
lators. The sacred text stands, ‘for drink.” But 
this seemed to countenance the Romanist error that 
the partaking in one kind only was a reception of the 
| whole, and therefore apparently ‘‘ or” was altered to 
‘Sand.”* In ver. 29, ‘*damnation” should be 
* judgment.” It is a disgrace to the Church in Eng- 
land that this most unjustifiable word still remains in 
the text. It is not only a false rendering of the ori- 
ginal, but is at variance with the next verse, which 
shows that it is not ‘‘ damnation ” which is intended, 
but temporal judgments, Of all the English versions, 
the Rheims (Roman Catholic) is the only one which 
has been faithful to the sacred text. Our translators 
condemn themselves, by keeping ‘* judged ” in verses 
31, 32 ; but they have recurred to ‘‘ condemnation” 
again when they ought to have written ‘‘ judgment,” 
in ver. 34. The boasted perfection of the authorised 
English version never gives way so completely as in 
| this passage. In ver. 31, “if we would judge our- 
selves” should be ‘if we duly discerned ourselves.” 
The verb is the same as in ‘discern not,” in ver. 
29, and should have been carefully kept identical. 

In ch. xiv. 2, ** these” should*be ‘‘the.” In ver. 6, 
| “all in all” is hardly clear. It would better be “all 
in all men.” In ver. 8, the four words rendered “ by” 
are different: the first is ‘‘through,” the second 
| “*according to,” the third and fourth “in.” In 
ver. 13, ‘¢ are we all baptized” should be “‘ we were all 
| baptized ;” and ‘have been all made” should be 
| ** were all made.” In ch. xiii, *‘charity” might be 
| perhaps rendered ‘‘love.” And yet this is not wholly 
| certain. 


* It is true that one of our most ancient MSS., the Alexandrine, 





reads “and.” But that MS. was not known to our translators: it was 


—— to Charles I. by Cyril Lucar, patriarch of Constantinople. 


he alteration from ‘‘or” to “and” was made first in the Geneva 


version of 1557. The older English versions all had “ or.” 








It may be, that with sufficient and constant 
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explanation, the old term, charity, might better pre- | at fault. It should stand thus: ‘‘ Else what shall 


serve the great idea, and escape the misunderstanding | they do which are baptized for the dead? If the dead 


to which the term “‘love” might, on one side, be 
liable. In ver. 11, ‘when I became a man, I put 
away childish things” should have been, “ now that 
Iam become a man, I have done away the things 
of the child.” In ver. 12, “through a glass” 
would be more intelligibly expressed in English “‘ in 
a glass.” The idea is that of seeing in a mirror ; but 
inasmuch as objects appear on the other side of the 
mirror, the word ‘‘through” is used. At the end of 
the verse, “1 am known” should be “I was fully 
known,” viz., by God. 

Chap. xiv. 16, “ occupieth the room of the unlearned” 
should be ‘‘is in the situation of a private person :” 
i.¢., is ignorant of these spiritual gifts. And ‘‘ amen” 
should be ‘‘the amen:” i.¢., which the whole con- 
gregation ordinarily says. The authorised version is 
barely intelligible. 1t looks as if the translators had 
had the parish clerk in their minds.* In ver. 24, 


“convinced of all” is liable to be misunderstood ; | 


‘* convicted by all” is the meaning. 

Chap. xv. 8, ‘“‘one born out of due time” hardly 
conveys the idea, which is, that he was the abortive 
weakling of the apostolic family: ‘the one born out 
of due time” approaches nearer. In ver. 12, “ rose” 
should be ‘‘is risen.” In ver. 18, “are fallen asleep 
in Christ are perished” should be “fell asleep in 





Christ perished.” In ver. 19, ‘have hope” should | 
be ‘fhave had hope ;” and ‘‘ miserable” should be | 


“to be pitied.” In ver. 27 read, “But when He 
shall declare that all things are put in subjection, it is 
manifest that they have been subjected with the ex- 


ception of Him, &c.” In ver. 29 the punctuation is | 





| rise not at all, why are they then baptized for the 


dead?” Inver. 31, ‘* by your rejoicing which I have” 
ought to be ‘‘ by the glorying which I have of you.” 
Ver. 32, ‘‘I have fought” should be ‘I fought.” 
The stress in this sentence is on the words “‘ after the 
manner of men.” If it were only according to the 
common ideas of men,—i.e., with no faith in the 
resurrection. Here, again, the punctuation is wrong. 
It should stand, ‘* What doth it profit me? If the 
dead rise not, let us eat and drink, &c.” In ver. 36, 
the original requires the emphasis to be laid on 
‘“‘thou” before ‘‘ sowest.” This would be effectually 
provided for if we rendered, ‘* that which thou thyself 
sowest.” 

Chap. xvi. 1, “‘have given” should be ‘ gave.” 
Ver. 2, ‘*as God hath prospered him” is better 
‘‘ whatsoever he be prospered in,” as importing the 
material in which he is to lay by.  ‘* Gatherings” 
would better be expressed ‘‘ collections,” a word 
universally understood. The Apostle sets his face 
peremptorily against the great sham of charity ser- 
mons, and will have no part in stimulating Chris- 
tians up to their ordinary duty of alms-giving. In 
ver. 22 there should probably be a full stop at 
‘* Anathema.” Maranatha, *‘The Lord cometh,” 
appears to have been a sort of Christian watchword, 
having no connection with the word before. Ana- 
thema, a curse, is Greek: Maranatha is Hebrew 
(Aramaic). It would be best to keep the former word 
in its Greek form, as being more generally understood 
by us, and to render the latter by, ‘* The Lord 
cometh.” 


LUTHER THE SINGER. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ANNALS OF A QUIET NEIGHBOURHOOD.” 


VII.—THE CHURCH AND WORD OF GOD. 


se 
THE TWELFTH PSALM. 


Au! God in heaven, look down anew ; 
Thy pity on us waken ; 

Behold thy saints how very few— 

We wretches how forsaken. 

Thy word they do not give it right, 
And faith is thus extinguished quite 
Amongst the sons of Adam. 


They teach a cunning false and fine ; 
In their own wits they found it ; 
Their hearts do not in one combine, 
Nor in God’s word are grounded. 
One chooses this, the other that ; 
Endless division they are at, 

And yet they keep smooth faces. 


God will outroot the teachers all 
Who false appearance teach us ; 
Their proud tongues also loudly call 
What care we ?—Who can reach us ? 





* Something like this must certainly have been the case with the 
a Na “he that supplieth the place of the vulgar.” 
.—32. ‘ 





| 
| 
| 


We have the right and might in full ; 
And what we say, that is the rule ; 
Who dares to give us lessons ? 


Therefore saith God : I must be up ; 

My poor right ill are faring ; 

Down to the dregs they’ve drained their cup, 
My ear their cry is hearing. 

My healing word shall speedily 

With comfort fill them, fresh from me, 

And be strength to the needy. 


Silver tried seven times the fame 

The brighter doth return us, 

In God’s word men shall find the same — 
Tis brighter for the furnace. 

It shall by crosses proved be ; 

Men shall its strength and glory sce 
Shine strong upon the nations. 


Ged will its purity defend, 

From all this folk besotted. 

Our hearts to thee we would commend, 
Lest it in us be spotted. 

The godless people crowd around, 

But where the careless ones are found, 
Be in thy folk exalted. 


















































2. 
THE FOURTEENTH PSALM. 


ALTHOUGH the mouth say of the unwise, 
Great God, we magnify him, 

Their heart in unbelief yet lies, 

Tn action they deny him. 

Their heart is turned to evil quite, 

To God ’tis an offensive sight, — 

Not one of them works goodness. 


From heaven God downwards cast his eye, 
On all men’s sons so many ; 

He searched among them, so to try 

If yet he could find any 

Who their own reason up had stirred, 
Who earnestly obeyed God’s word, 

After his will inquiring. 


Upon the right path there was none ; 
From it they all were straying ; 

Fancy each followed of his own, 

Their souls to death betraying. 

Not one of them did any good, 
Although, deceived by their own mood, 
They thought they God were pleasing. 


How long by lies will they be led, 
Who vain attempts redouble, 
And eat my people up as bread, 
And live upon their trouble ? 

In God is not their confidence, 

In need they ask not his defence, 
They will themselves take care of. 


Therefore their heart is never still, 
But always full of fearing. 

Dwell with the good the Father will, 
With them whose ears are hearing. 
But ye despise the poor man’s ways, 
And scorn at everything he says 
Concerning God his comfort. 


Who will to Isracl’s scattered flock 
From Zion send salvation ? 

God will take pity on his folk, 

And free his captive nation ? 

That will he do through Christ his Son ; 
And then is Jacob’s weeping done, 


And Israel filled with giadness, Amen. 
2 
Vv. 
THE FORTY-SIXTH PSALM. 


Our God he is a castle strong, 

A good mail-coat and weapon ; 
He sets us free from every wrong 
That wickedness would heap on. 
The ancient wicked foe 

He means earnest now ; 

Force and cunning sly 

His horrid policy, — 

On earth there’s nothing like him. 


Tis all in vain, do what we can, 
Our strength is soon dejected. 

But He fights for us, the right man, 
By God himself elected. 

Ask’st thou who is this ? 

Jesus Christ it is, 

Lord of Hosts alone, 

And God but him is none, 

So he must win the battle. 


And did the world with devils swarm, 
All gaping to devour us 

We fear not so the smallest harm, 
Success is yet before us. 

This world’s ruler curst, 

Let him rage his worst, 
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THE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FOURTH 





Hurtless roams about ; 
His doom it is gone out, 
A word can overturn him. 


The word they shall allow to stand, 
Nor any thanks have for it ; 

His spirit is at our right hand, 

To front the tyrant horrid. 

Let them take our life, 

Wealth, name, child, and wife— 
Everything may go. 

They are no better so ; 

To us the crown remaineth, 


4, 
PSALM. 


Hap God not been with us this time, 
Israel confesses gladly, 

Had God not been with us this time, 
We must have doubted sadly ; 

For we are such a little flock, 
Despised by such a crowd of folk, 
Who all are set against us! 


*Gainst us so angry is their mood, 

If God had given them tether, 

Us they had swallowed where we stood, 
Body and soul together. 

We were like drowning men, like those 
Over whose heads the waters close, 
Sweeping them down to ruin. 


But God did not their throat permit 
To swallow when it gapéd ; 

As from a snare the bird doth flit, 

So is our soul escapéd ; 

The snare’s in two, and we are through. 
The word of God it holdeth true, 

The God of earth and heaven. Amen. 


5. 


| A CHILDREN’S SONG, TO SING AGAINST THE TWO ARCH- 
ENEMIES OF CHRIST 


AND HIS HOLY CHURCH, THE 


POPE AND THE TURKS. 


SONG 





Lorp, keep us by thy word in hope, 
And check the murder of Turk and Pope, 
Who Jesus Christ, thine only Son, 

Fain would tumble from off thy throne. 


Proof of thy might, Lord Christ, afford, 
For thou of all the lords art Lord ; 
Thy own poor Christendom defend, 
That it may praise thee without. end. 


Comforter, Holy Ghost, who art, 
Give to thy folk one mind and heart ; 
Stand by us breathing our last breath, 
Lead us to life straight out of death. 


6. 
OF THE HOLY CHRISTIAN CHURCH, FROM 
TWELFTH CHAPTER OF THE APOCALYPSE. 


THE 


To me she’s dear, the worthy maid, 
And I cannot forget her ; 
Praise, honour, virtue of her are said ; 
Than all 1 love her better. 

To her I am good, 

And if I should 

Right evil fare, 

I do not care, 
She’ll make up for it to me, 
With love and truth to my desire, 
Which she will ever show me, 
And do all I require. 


She wears a crown of pure gold, where 
Twelve stars their rays are twining ; 
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Her raiment, like the sun, is fair, 
And bright from far is shining. 

Her feet the moon 

Are set upon. 

A bride she’s given 

To the Lord of heaven. 
She is in pain, she is in labour 
Of a fair child, the noble Son, 
Of all men Lord and neighbour, 
Whom they obey alone. 


That makes the old dragon rage and roar, 
He will the child upswallow ; 
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He rages, he ean do no more; 
There let him roar and wallow. 
The child on high, 

Up to the sky, 

Is ta’en with care, 

And leaves him there 
On the earth, raging dreadful. 
The mother now must lonely be, 
But God of her is heedful ; 
Her Father true is he. 


Here fellows the song of the two 
already given. * 


boy-martyrs, 





THE METAPHORS OF 


I1].—ANCIENT 


Rapip transitions from one metaphor to another are 
characteristic of St. Paul ; and this remark may be 
used for connecting the present paper with the two 
which have preceded it, in October, 1866, and January, 
1867. 

One transition of this kind is to be found in the 
eighth verse of the tenth chapter of the Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians. St. Paul has been using 
language drawn from the incidents of a campaign to 
describe the course which he himself might be com- 
pelled to adopt, if those to whom he writes, or others, 
were to persist in their dis#bedience. In such a case 
he might be compelled to put all his spiritual power 
into action, and to “ pull down ” their ‘‘ strong-holds ” 
of arrogance and pride, just as the rock-forts of his 
native Cilicia were destroyed in the Roman wars with 
the pirates. Such a course of procedure would be a 
cause of deep regret to him: for, as he says in the 
verse before us, the ‘‘authority ” which ‘‘ the Lord 
had given,” was intended for purposes of ‘‘ edifica- 
tion” or building up, not for purposes of ‘ destruc- 
tion” or pulling down. This is the last echo of the 
military image,—or rather not the very last echo, 
—for the identical phrase is found again at the very 
close of the Epistle,*—but it is an echo of the mili- 
tary image, though in the English version it is muffled, 
as it were, so as to be almost inaudible; and the 
fact to which attention is invited is the close juxta- 
position in one sentence of the military and the archi- 
testural metaphor. 

Another instance of rapid transition may introduce 
us directly to the subject of the present paper. The 
agricultural metaphors of St. Paul are not by any 
means the most prominent, but they constitute a 
sufficient topic for one occasion. ‘‘ Ye are God’s 
husbandry, ye are God’s building,” he says to the 
Corinthians, in the ninth verse of the third chapter of 
his First Epistle. The agricultural and the architec- 
tural image are here side by side, as, in the last case, 
the architectural and the military. We have already 
given our attention to the architectural allegory 
which follows this point of transition. Our subject 


ST. PAUL. 


AGRICULTURE. 


| are labourers 


increase. So then neither is he that planteth any 
thing, neither he that watereth : but God that giveth 
the increase. Now he that planteth and he that 
watereth are one: and every man shall receive his 
own reward according to his own labour. For we 
together with God: ye are God’s 


| husbandry.” + 





Paley points out very acutely the delicate yet per- 
fectly unconscious harmony of this passage with what 
we read in the Acts, and uses it as an argument for 
the authenticity of both the Epistle and the History. 
Not only must Paul have been at Corinth before 
Apollos, but Apollos must have been there in the 


interval between the Apostle’s visit and the writing of - 


this letter. This isnot our subject now, except so far 
as this, that it leads us to notice more closely the Pro- 
vidential sequence of one teacher after another in God’s 
gracious work of preparing and maturing his Church, 

This image of a large cultivated garden, in which 
many are employed, is indeed a most apt, a most 
copious illustration of nearly all the main character- 
istics of the Christian Ministry. There is first the 
succession of which I have spoken,—the tasks assigned 
now to one and now to another, according to the law 
of the seasons and the will of the great Master of the 
garden—one beginning when another has left off—one 
completing what another has prepared. At the same 
time there is justice to each: ‘*‘ Every man shall re- 
ceive his own reward according to his own labour.” 
And yet all the work is one, Thouzh many hands 
are employed, according to their aptitude, and the 
time when they are required, the progress is one 
through the advancing year to one result: ‘ He that 
planteth and he that watereth are one.” ‘All, too, is 
entirely dependent on an unseen power: ‘* Neither is 
he that planteth any thing, neither he that watereth : 
but God that giveth the increase.” Then there is all 
that lesson of cheerfulness, hopefulness, and patience ; 
that habit of not looking for immediate results ; but 
at tho same time that confident expectation that in 
spite of adverse weather the flower and fruit will come 


| at last, which is necessarily associated with the very 


now is the agricultural allegory which precedes it. | thought of a garden, and which should be diligently 
“IT have planted, Apollos watered ; but God gave the | fostered by every Christian Minister in his own heart 





* See 2 Cor. xiii. 10. 








{ 1 Cor, iii. 6—9, 


* See p. 255 
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and mind. And lastly, there is the duty of giving | 
diligent heed to the young plants. How much may be | 
expected, if they are vigilantly and carefully tended at | 
first one by one! ‘ Let us get up early to the vine- | 
yards ; let us see if the vine flourish, whether the | 
tender grape appear, and the pomegranates bud | 
forth.” * 

It has been said before, that the references to nature 
in St. Paul’s writings are almost entirely to nature 
in connection with human labour ; not to its beauty | 
and to the impressions which the mind passively re- | 
ceives from it, but to its useful and beneficent pro- | 
cesses under the work of cultivation. There is hardly | 
any mere natural imagery in his Epistles. We find | 
more of this kind of imagery in the one short Epistle of | 
St. James, than in all the writings of St. Paul. What | 
we read in the fifteenth chapter of the first letter to 
the Corinthians :—‘‘ There is one glory of the sun, 
and another glory of the moon, and another glory of | 
the stars : for one star differeth from another star in | 
glory,” + is no real exception to this. This is not an 
outburst of adoring admiration, like those of the | 
Psalmist ‘* when he considered the heavens, the work | 
of God’s fingers, the moon and the stars, which he 
had ordained.” { It is really the continuance of the 
preceding argument, and a new illustration arising 
out of that which he had used before, He had been 
speaking of the difference between ‘bodies terres- 
trial,” or the organization of beings like ourselves 
adapted to an existence on earth ; and ‘* bodies celes- 
tial,” or the organization of beings, like the angels, 
adapted to a heavenly residence. And nothing is more 
natural (if I may so speak) than that this contrast 
should suggest another connected with the heavens 
themselves. The sun, the moon, and the stars, 
though they all give light, are very different among 
themselves, and each is suited to its own place and its 
own function. So above he had said that among the 
organizations of animal life on the earth there are 
great varieties, each according to its office in the 
economy of God’s world. ‘All flesh is not the 
same flesh; but there is one kind of flesh of men, 
another flesh of beasts, another of fishes, and another 
of birds.” Now, going backwards again along 
the line of the Apostle’s illustrations, we have 
the passage which I am aiming at: ‘* But some 
man will say, How are the dead raised up? and 
with what body do they come? Thou fool, that 
which thou sowest is not quickened except it die: 
and that which thou sowest, thou sowest not that 
body that shall be, “but bare grain, it may chance of 
wheat, or of some other grain: but God giveth it a 





body as it hath pleased him, and to every seed his | 


own body.”§ Here we have that reference to nature 
in its connection with human labour and its productive 
operations rather than its mere phenomena, to which 
allusion was made just now. As, in speaking to the 
uneducated Lystrians, St. Paul had urged ‘‘ the rains 
from heaven and the fruitful seasons ” as an argument 
for gratitude and a lesson against idolatry, so here he 
presses on the speculative Corinthians the facts with 
which they were familiar in the sowing and reaping of 











1 Cor. xv. 41. 
1 Cor, xv. 35—38. 


* Cant. vii. 12, t 
t Ps. viii. 3. § 


every year, as one reason for casting aside all theore- 
tical objections to a resurrection of the body. The 
grain and the corn plant, the seed and the harvest, are 
the same, and yet not the same. They are so con- 
nected as to be identical, and yet a wonderful change 
of form and organization has taken place under the 
operation of mysterious laws. Why should it be 
otherwise with our frames? He returns to this illus- 
tration again, after deviating just rapidly to touch 
the other illustrations : ‘‘Soalso is the resurrection of 
the dead. It is sown in corruption, it is raised in 
incorruption : it is sown in dishonour, it is raised in 
glory : it is sown in weakness, it is raised in power : 
it is sown a natural body, it is raised a spiritual 
body. There is a natural body, and there is a spiritual 
body.”* We have here then what I think may truly 
be termed an agricultural allegory. The appeal is to 
the universal experience of man in the work of hus- 
bandry. And if there is just one Jewish touch where 
the subject is first approached in this chapter, ‘‘ Christ 
the first fruits, afterwards they that are Christ’s at his 
coming,” this is quite what we should expect.t 
This image of the harvest, in various applications, 

as we know, pervades the whole of Scripture, from its 
very earliest portions, from the dreams of Joseph or 
of Pharaoh, and the gleaning of Ruth and her mother. 
But St. Paul uses it so pointedly, and so much ina 
way of his own, that I think it may be included as 
an element in his characteristic style. The progres- 
sive change of organization along with absolute identity 
of being, has just been adduced in connection with the 
Resurrection. How solemnly is this train of thought 
applied (in the sixth chapter of Galatians) to the ulti- 
mate results to ourselves in eternity of the life which 
we had in the moments of our time! ‘‘ Be not de- 
ceived ; God is not mocked: for whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap. For he that soweth 
to his flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption ; but he 
that soweth to the Spirit shall of the Spirit reap life 
everlasting.” { Here is the principle of inevitable 
retribution, the growing and growing, according to 
irresistible laws; the moral organism passing into 
new forms without losing its identity, just as the rich 
waving harvest is developed from the poor shrivelled 
grain. And clearly here the human side of the sub- 
ject, the actual agricultural process, is a very promi- 
nent part of the image and the lesson, whether it be 
viewed in the aspect of warning or of encouragement. 
And the same train of thoughts meets us in a nearly 
contemporary Epistle, in reference to another subject, 
—namely the blessing, ‘twice blest,” of generous 
giving. ‘‘ He which soweth sparingly shall reap also 
sparingly : and he which soweth bountifully shall reap 
also bountifully ;” ‘* God loveth a cheerful giver.” 
It is written of such a man that he *¢ disperses abroad 
—he gives to the poor ”—and yet he is no loser—his 
‘¢ righteousness ”—or rather it ought to be his libe- 
rality and beneficence, his power of doing good—‘‘ en- 
dureth” still.§ A man is no loser by sowing his 
grain, in faith, with an open hand ; he secures the 
harvest, and he secures a larger supply of grain than 
ever, for sowing in future over wider fields. In the 


t 1 Cor. xv. 20—23. 
§ 2 Cor. ix. 6—9. 


* 1 Cor. xv. 42—44. 
$ Gal. vi. 7 8. 
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| 
beautiful verses which conclude the passage, I will not | 
stay to inquire whether the true reading gives the 
Apostle’s words in the form of a promise or a prayer ; 
for indeed promises and prayers in the apostolic | 
writings run into one another, so that we can hardly | 
distinguish them, even as the readings of the manu- 
scripts doin such passages, ** Now He that ministereth 
seed tothe sower” in the world of nature and in the 
work of agriculture—‘* may He multiply (or He shall 
multiply) your seed sown, and increase the fruits of 
your righteousness,”—or rather, as before, ‘ your libe- 
rality and beneficence,”—‘“‘ being enriched in every- 
thing unto all bountifulness, which causeth through us 
thanksgiving to God.”* No imagery could set before 
us more vividly the rich and increasing reward which 
waits upon faithful and generous service on our side, 
or the overflowing blessing on God’s side, which gives 
life and abundance and growth to all honest spiritual 
husbandry. 

This passage leads me to notice a word which is 
certainly very characteristic of St. Paul. The word 
*‘ riches” has often been noticed as marking his style : 
and the same is true of the word “fruit,” and it is 
not merely ‘a verbal but also a moral characteristic, 
It seems to me to express that kind of exuberance, so 
to speak, which will never allow him to hope and 
believe by halves. The former word is a metaphor 
from the market, the latter from the cornfield or the 
orchard. He desires to visit the Romans that he 
may have “‘some fruit among them also, as among 
other Gentiles.’ + Writing to the Philippians of 
the precariousness of his life, he says (so I under- 
stand him) that he valued this continuance ‘in the 
flesh,” as the condition of bringing forth * fruit” 
in his work.[ Writing to the Colossians, his ex- 
pression concerning the Gospel is that in all the 
world it is ever ‘* growing,” and ever ‘bringing 
forth fruit.”§ And this I notice (unless I am mis- 
taken) as a mark of St. Paul’s way of using this 
word, that he always applies it to what is good. And 
that this should be so seems to us very appropriate 
and very beautiful. The blessedness of the righteous 
man is that, planted as he is *‘by the waterside,” 
he “‘bringeth forth his fruit in due season,” whereas 
the ungodly is “‘ like the chaff which the wind driveth 
away.” || The passage which most naturally occurs 
to us here is that in the Galatians where the fruit 
of the Spirit is contrasted in detail with the works 
of the flesh.’ It is a contrast very similar to that 
which we find elsewhere between the wages of sin and 
the gift of God.** Nor is that passage in the Galatians 
&.solitary instance. We find the same in the 
Ephesians—‘“* Walk as children of the light; for 
the fruit of light is in all goodness and righteous- 
ness and truth,” ¢++—the force of which is very much 
enhanced by our noticing what follows : ‘‘ Have no fel- 
lowship with the unfruitful works of darkness.” And 
similar language is found in the Epistle to the Romans 
—‘* What fruit had ye then in those things whereof 
ye are now ashamed?” but ‘*‘now, being emanci- 
pated ” from that dreadful master, sin, and ‘‘ become 
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servants to God, ye have your fruit unto holiness, and 
the end everlasting life.” * Sometimes the phrase is 
applied generally, as (not to repeat again that passage 
concerning ‘‘the fruits of righteousness” addressed 
to the Corinthians +) when he desires that the Philip- 
pians may be ‘‘ filled” with these “fruits of right- 
eousness” which are by Jesus Christ to the glory 


| and praise of God,” { or that the Colossians may be 


“fruitful in every good work and increase in the 
knowledge of God.”§ Sometimes the reference is 
specific, as when he says that he is going to Jerusalem 
to deliver and lay up safely in store, and to seal, ‘‘ the 
fruit” of the liberality of the Christians in Macedonia , 
and Achaia,|| or when he says afterwards of similar 
generosity which came to himself from Macedonia, 
**not because I desire a gift; but I desire fruit that 
may abound to your account,” J or when he urges in 
one of the Pastoral Epistles that those who profess 
Christ’s religion must learn to maintain good works, 
and contribute to those wants of others which must 
of necessity be brought before us, in order that with 
all this profession they ‘‘be not unfruitful.” ** But 
in all these cases, whether they are general or specific, 
the reference is to what is good. One apparent ex- 
ception may very naturally here come into the mind, 
namely, that in which two consecutive verses end, 
the former with the phrase “ bring forth fruit unto 
God,” the latter with the phrase ‘ bring forth fruit 
unto death.” ++ But that passage occurs in the seventh 
of Romans, and even if the image were the same, I 
think it would be natural to call the passage an oxy- 
moron, and so it would really be an instance of the 
rule, and not an exception. I conceive, however, 
that the image is different, and that the reference is 
to fruit as the offspring of marriage. I believe it 
will be found true that when St. Paul. applies to | 
moral subjects the word “fruit,” as derived from 
the cornfield or the orchard, he applies it to what is 
good. I say nothing of the other parts of Scripture. 
But it is as if he thought the term too honourable 
—expressing as it does the result of man’s honest, 
useful labour, in subordination to and in dependence 
on the beneficent and life-giving influences of heaven— 
too honourable and too cheerful to be applied to what 
is bad. ‘ The root of the righteous yieldeth fruit.” {{ 
‘* He shall be as a tree planted by the waters, neither 
shall cease from yielding fruit.’ §§ 

One particular passage—a remarkable and difficult 
passage—in that Epistle to the Romans, now claims a 
moment of close attention. |||| I allude, of course, to 
the allegory drawn in the eleventh chapter from the 
grafting of the olive tree. The image first appears in 
the sixteenth verse, and (as we have seen in other 
instances) in close combination with another image :— 
‘¢Tf the first fruit be holy, the leaf is also holy ; and 
if the root be holy, so are the branches:” and 
then it is rapidly developed with varied and pointed 
application, up to the end of the twenty-fourth verse. 
With all the great doctrinal and historical questions 
arising from this passage we have on the present occa- 
sion nothing to do ; our concern is with the outward 
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imagery, and in it there is this very strange circum- 
stance, that the lesson is drawn from the grafting of 
branches of a wild olive-tree on the stock of a good 
olive-tree—the grafting of branches of a wild fruit- 


tree on the stock of a good fruit-tree ; a process fn- | 


heard of among gardeners. Commentators have tor- 
tured themselves with this difficulty, and some of 
them have adduced instances of this process with 
certain supposed good results as regards the produc- 
tiveness of the olive. I confess I am very sceptical 
on this point, and the explanation which I suggest is 
very simple, though I am not aware of having seen it 
suggested elsewhere. I believe that here partly is the 
very point of the parable, that the grafting was con- 


trary to the law of nature. So strange a grafting as | 


that which had taken place in the case of the Gentiles 
made the lesson far more emphatic to them. It was 
the very contrary to the grafting which took place in 
the olive grounds to which all readers of the Epistle 
were accustomed. This work of artificial cultivation 
is indeed the basis of the parable, but it is the basis 
by way of contrast rather than of comparison. So 
our Lord, in St. Luke’s Gospel, compares God to a 
selfish man and an wnjust judge, and makes the argu- 
ment for the answering of prayer all the stronger.* 
Or let us take another illustration. St. James says to 
the rich tyrants of his day, ‘*Your gold and silver is 
rusted, and the rust of them shall be a witness against 
you.” + Now gold does not rust. St. James knew 
this very well. But here, I apprehend, is one part of 
the point of the image. Their very gold should be- 
come mysteriously their curse. So in the case before 
us. St. Paul knew very well the processes which took 
place in the olive grounds, which were abundant then, 
as they are now, in all parts of the Levant. He must 
have seen them often when he was a boy at Tarsus. 
Boys notice all such things; and the experience of 
early life becomes, even in an Apostle, the basis of 


religious teaching. To find fault with him for inexact- | 


ness seems to me very like finding fault with him (as 
some critics do in these days) for inaccurate applica- 


tions of the Old Testament. He knew the Old Testa- | 


ment, and so did his Jewish readers, far better than 
we do. But we must not leave our proper subject. 
And one other side of the subject must be touched 


before it has been handled completely. Agriculture | 


has to do with the Animal as well as the Vegetable 
world ; and something within this province, too, in 


the writings of St. Paul, will reward our careful | 


atteation. ° 

I have sometimes been impressed with the fact, 
while thinking of this subject, that the critical words 
addressed to the Apostle from heaven at the thresh- 
old of his Christian career, were in truth an agri- 
cultural metaphor—*Saul! Saul! it is hard for 
thee.” Who knows—I write it with reverence— 
whether at that moment the operations of ploughing 
might not be going on within sight of the road along 
which the persecutor was travelling? At all events 
the image is certainly drawn from those operations, as 
certainly as the images in the Sermon on the Mount 


were drawn from the lilies which grew in the field, or | 





* See Luke xi. 8, xviii. 6. + James v. 3. 
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| the birds which flew over it. All who have journeyed 
jin the East, or even in the South of Europe, are 
| familiar with that ox-goad, the resistance to which 
| only increases the suffering of the restive animal, and 

in allusion to which the force of conscience, sharpened 
by God’s Spirit, is depicted in the words, ‘‘ It is hard 
for thee to kick against the pricks.” * And it seems 
to me interesting to notice, on the one hand, that our 
Blessed Lord’s words spoken on this occasion from 
heaven were a parable, like the parables which He 
graciously uttered on earth, and on the other hand, 
that they are in harmony with, and might almost be 
fancied to have given a holy suggestion of, one class of 
the Apostle’s own habitual imagery. 

I may remark that what was said in the earlier part 
| of the paper, in reference to orchards, vineyards, and 
| cornfields, has its counterpart here in reference to 

flocks and oxen. St. Paul’s illustrative language deals 

with human labour and its useful results, rather than 

with nature viewed poetically on the side of beauty 

and mere expressiveness, So here the animals under 
| the care of man are presented to us more on the in- 
| dustrial side than the contemplative. Itis the farmer 
near the large town, rather than the shepherd in the 
| wilderness, who comes before us in the pages of this 
| Apostle. It is remarkable that nowhere, in all his 
| unquestioned Epistles,+ is Jesus Christ set forth as 
| the Good Shepherd. I do not forget those touching 
| words in the address at Miletus, ‘*‘ Take heed to the 

flock ; feed the church which God hath purchased with 
| his own blood, for grievous wolves shall enter in, not 
| sparing the flock.” {| And perhaps it would be strange 
| if no one instance were found in St. Paul of the em- 
| ployment of an image which is almost universal 

throughout the rest of Scripture. But still it is not 
| characteristic of his style. It is very different with 
regard to St. Peter, in whose first Epistle these words, 
| **Feed the flock ; be examples to the flock,” § are a 
true echo of the words at the endof the Gospels, 


“ 


| §* Feed my sheep, feed my lambs. 

With St. Paul’s habit of illustration, the concourse 
of men where business goes on, and buying and selling, 
is more in harmony than the solitary mountain-side, 
| where the sheep are following their shepherd and 
busily cropping the thin herbage on the rocky slopes. 
We see this in that passage of his Epistles when he 
| does mention the flock. ‘* Who goeth a warfare any 
time at his own charges ? who planteth a vineyard, and 
eateth not of the fruit thereof ? or who feedeth a flock, 
and eateth not of the milk of the flock?” the real 
meaning of which is this, ‘* Who keeps a vineyard or 
a flock of sheep without living by the profits of the 
grapes and the milk, when they are brought into the 
market?” Here, as in so many cases, three metaphors 
—one military and two agricultural—are rapidly 
thrown together. The point on which they are brought 
to bear is the claim which Christian Ministers have on 
the support of the people, whether or not they may 
find it necessary or politic to urge that claim. With 
this it seems natural to combine another passage in 
another Epistle (remarkable also for the heaping up of 





t See Heb. xiii. 20. t Acts xx. 28. 


* Acts xxvi. 14. ts x3 
| John xxi. 15, 16,17. J 1 Cor. ix. 7. 
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metaphors), though there the duty of the minister to 
labour among his people is urged, his support being 
assumed, while here it is their duty to swpport him 
which is pressed, his labour being assumed. ‘* No 
man that enters on a soldier’s career mixes himself up 
with the common business of life; no man, striving 
in the games, will obtain the prize unless he has kept 
the rules ; the husbandman that laboureth must be 
first partaker of the fruits ;” * i. ¢, it is the farmer 
that works who has the first claim to the profits of 
the produce of the farm. The idle Farmer, the idle 
Clergyman, deserves to starve. Perhaps the word 
“fruits” might more naturally seem to connect this 
sentence with the earlier part of this paper : but it is 
better to have taken it in its present connection, 
because of the common bearing of both these pas- 
sages on one subject—the Christian Ministry—which 
also is the subject of the one remaining passage with 
which I am now about to conclude, 

“‘ Thou shalt not muzzle the mouth of the ox that 
treadeth out the corn.” When a passage from the 
Old Testament is more than once quoted in the New 
Testament, it always seems to have a peculiar claim 
on our reverent attention. And St. Paul quotes this 
passage from Deuteronomy twice, in two Epistles 
written at very different periods, and each time brings 
it to bear on the same topic. ‘It is written in the 
law of Moses, Thou shalt not muzzle the mouth of the 
ox that treadeth out the corn. Doth God take care 
for oxen? or saith He it altogether for our sakes ? 
For our sakes, no doubt, this is written : that he that 
plougheth should plough in the hope of a harvest, and 
he that thresheth should do this in the hope of par- 
taking of the harvest’ (for so I conceive the true 
meaning of the latter words would be given). The eye 
ranges here over the whole agricultural process, from 
the ploughing and sowing to the reaping and thresh- 
ing, and all this ought to be conducted in hope; 
otherwise all the cheerfulness, all the elasticity of the 
work is gone. The Christian people ought to be very 
careful that their Clergy are not weighed down by the 
perpetual harassing care of the maintenance of their 
families and the education of their children, When 





they see all the harvest of wealth around them, they 
ought, if they labour patiently, at least to have some 


little share of it. There may possibly, as Chrysostom 
says, be a hint to them—to this effect, that they do 
labour diligently, that they be not impatient under 
the irksome monotony of routine, and that they be 
content with, it may be, a very scanty portion of all 
this profusion of wealth. But the main Jesson is to 
the Christian people, that they support the hearts 
and the strength of their Clergy by endowments, and 
gifts, and liberal payments, and still more by sym- 
pathy, and respect, and large co-operation. The lesson 
is riveted for ever on the Church, in strong words, by 
the other passage, ‘‘ Let the elders that rule well be 
counted worthy of double honour, especially they who 
labour in the word and doctrine, for the Scripture 
saith, Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out 
the corn.” * How beautifully is this large lesson of 
charity and justice developed out of what might seem a 
very trivial and unimportant precept! ‘* Doth God 
take care for oxen?” Certainly He does, but He 
takes care: for man much more. When He tells us 
that it is a duty to be considerate of the former, He 
reminds us that it is a still more urgent duty to feel 
sympathy for the latter. It is our Lord’s argument, 
** Not a sparrow falls to the ground without your 
Father : ye are of more value than many sparrows ; ” + 
and again, ‘* Which of you shall have a sheep fallen 
into a pit on the Sabbath and will not lift it out? 
How much is a man better than a sheep?” By 
thus inculcating the duty of considerately caring for 
dumb animals, the Jewish Law really enforces the 
general principle, the wider duty, which embraces 
all things, ‘“‘ both great and small.” Our poet’s words 
come here irresistibly into the mind, 


‘¢ The dear God who loveth us 
He made and loveth all.” 


And indeed this considerate care in the minor in- 
stance is itself a training for humanity and kindness 
in reference to the greater. Such a suggestion as that 
of this little precept in the Pentateuch, furnished to a 
thoughtful, devout, and feeling mind, spreads out 
into a thousand instances, and finds its opportunities 
in all the relations of life, and especially those rela- 
tions where service on our behalf has established a 
claim to our gratitude. J. S. Howson. 
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ADDRESSED TO WORKING MEN BY A DOCTOR'S WIFE. 


ee 
CONTAGION—A FACT—THREE SOURCES OF CONTAGION— 

HOW TO DESTROY IT—HOW TO GUARD AGAINST IT— 

RULES FOR ATTENDANTS—WHAT TO AVOID WHICH PRE- 

DISPOSES TO TYPHUS. 

WE believe that if these three points were strictly | 
observed—sufficient space, good ventilation, and tho- 
rough cleanliness in rooms, clothes, and person, typhus 
fever would never be bred and born amongst us. But 
none of these are sufficient safeguards against the 





* 2 Tim, ii. 4-6. 4 1 Cor, ix. 9, 10. 


contagion of typhus when once it exists, Dr. South- 
wood Smith states, ‘‘there are instances in which 
this poison is so intense and deadly that a single in- 
spiration of it is capable of producing instantaneous 
death.” 

Typhus fever is exceedingly contagious. ‘If the 
poison be strong the chances of escape are small, . . . 
Haygarth found that of 168 persons exposed to con- 
tagion, only five remained uninfected. During epi- 





* 1 Tim. v. 17, 18. + Matt. x. 29, 31. 
¢ Matt. xii. 11, 12. 
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demics all the nurses and hospital attendants who 
have not had the fever before, take it. Of twenty-two 
hospital attendants under M. Jacquot, every one took 
typhus.” * Every fever hospital tells the same tale 
of nurses, attendants, and doctors. ‘‘ The prevalence 
of typhus in single houses or districts is in direct pro- 
portion to the degree of intercourse between the healthy 
and the sick.” * 

‘* Persons in comfortable circumstances, and living 
in places where the disease is unknown, are attacked 
with it on visiting infected persons at a distance.” 
This has again and again been seen in the experience 
of doctors and clergymen. 

1. The poison may be propagated without actually 
touching the body of the patient ; his breath and the 
exhalation from the skin, both of which have a strong 
smell, communicate the fever. 

2. It may be conveyed in clothes or bedding. Of 
this, one instance will suffice. ‘*A child on being 
discharged from a fever hospital was admitted into a 
charitable institution, and brought with her a small 
bundle of clothes which had not been disinfected. The 
bundle was opened by a woman resident in the institu- 
tion, who perceived an exceedingly disagreeable odour 
to issue from it ; in a few minutes the woman became 
ill, and her stomach sickened, which proved to be 
the beginning of a fever. Hers was the first case of 
the epidemic in the institution.” It has commonly 
been observed that laundry women, employed in wash- 
ing the clothes and bedding of typhus patients, take 
the disease without any direct communication with the 
sick, 

3. Typhus poison may cling to walls of dwellings, 
beams of wood, and articles of furniture; infected 
rooms, cabs, ships, &c., may continue to impart the 
disease after the sick have been removed. 

Since it can be proved that the contagion is so sure 
and deadly, it becomes a question of vast importance 
how to guard against it. 

1. It may be noticed that free exposure to the air 
soon renders the poison inert ; the poisonous influence 
extends but a very short distance, perhaps not a yard 
in the open air. Haygarth observes that ‘‘ where the 
chamber of a patient ill of infectious fever is spacious, 
airy, and clean, few or none of the most intimate at- 
tendants will catch it. Amongst the middle and higher 
ranks of society in Chester and its neighbourhood, 
during a period of thirty-one years, I scarcely recollect 


a single instance of the typhus fever being communi- | 


cated to a second person.” Dr. Gregory said he had 
visited more than 1000 fever cases, and yet had never 
brought contagion to his own family. 

2. Where the sick are early removed to a hospital, 
the disease seldom spreads ; but if they are allowed to 
remain during the whole, or even half the disease, it 
seldom stops with the first case. We would insist on 
this the more earnestly, not only for the sake of the 
friends, but of the patients themselves, ‘‘In many 
patients the good effects of removal from their over- 
crowded and badly ventilated dwellings to the spacious 
wards of a hospital, are manifest in a few hours, 
During an epidemic at Philadelphia in 1836, of pa- 
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tients who had been under treatment from the com- 
mencement of the fever, only one in seven died; 
whereas one in three died of those brought to the hos- 
pital late in the disease. In the Belfast Fever Hospital 
it was observed that the degree of mortality depended 
upon the duration of the fever before admission. Re- 
moval of the patient to hospital at an advanced stage 
of the disease, of itself often increases the danger. 
Patients have repeatedly been known to die from ex- 
haustion, caused by their conveyance for several miles 
in a shaky vehicle.” * 

3. Be particularly careful that the clothes are dis- 
infected. The under-clothing ought to be immediately 
steeped in water containing Condy’s fluid, and after 
twenty-four hours, washed, boiled, and hung out to 
dry in the open air. The outer clothing ought to be 
exposed for some hours to a dry heat of 212° Fahrenheit, 
and afterwards hung out in the open air, or in tho- 
roughly ventilated wooden sheds, till the patient’s 
recovery. 

It has been proved by a variety of experiments 
that dry heat is a powerful disinfectant. Flannel 
jackets worn by a typhus patient, and then exposed 
to a heat of 204° Fahrenheit, were worn with 


| impunity afterwards, The public wash-houses already 


spoken of afford great conveniences for baking the 
clothes and bedding in heated closets. Exposure to 
the open air is, however, essential. 

4, The linen and bed-clothes ought to be treated in 
the same way as the under-clothing worn by the 
patient before he takes to bed. The bedding ought 
to be taken to pieces, thoroughly washed and baked, 
and then exposed to the air. Where this cannot be 
done, it should be destroyed. 

5. The walls and ceilings of a room where fever 
patients have lain should be scraped and lime-washed, 
or re-papered ; the floors and furniture should be 
washed, first with a weak solution of Condy’s fluid, and 
then with soap and water, and the whole room should 
be exposed to a thorough current of fresh air, doors 
and windows kept open night and day for a week. 
After this, the rooms may quite safely be re-inhabited. 

6. Since typhus is known to be so contagious, as 
few people as possible should have to do with the patient 
from the end of the first week until his convalescence, 
during which time the disease is supposed to be most 
infectious. It is tempting Providence to allow chil- 
dren and neighbours to run in and out, under a blind 
notion that they will not take it unless their time is 
come. On the other hand, those whose duty calls 
them to minister to the wants of the sick may well 
believe that a protecting Providence watches over 
them. The brethren of the Rauhe Haus have not 
been the only heroes willing to risk danger in the 
cause of Christian charity. We read of them that 
‘‘ when typhus fever, after a terrible famine, raged in 
Silesia in 1848, the thirty brethren who were in the 
house all offered their services, A selection was made, 
and with ten of them Wichern, their leader, hastened 
to the abode of the plague, and at once addressed 
themselves to their dangerous and almost superhuman 
task, Atone place they found more than one hundred 
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dead bodies unburied. They lived for months, as it 
were, in tombs, uncertain whether the graves which 
were being dug were not destined for themselves, 
Yet the hand of the Lord of life and death evidently 
protected them while they were fighting the pest at 
the sick-bed, and carrying its victims to the ceme- 
tery.”* Others, too—doctors, clergymen, scripture- 
readers, missionaries, and nurses, one and all, have 


in God they have been delivered from the noisome 
pestilence, and while a thousand have fallen at their 
side, it has not come nigh them.+ No precaution, 
however, should be despised, even by such. We name 
a few :— 

1. Friends should never be allowed to sit on the 
patients’ beds, or to come near enough to inhale their 
breath or the steam from beneath the bed-clothes. 

2. Nurses and attendants should have ample time 
for sleep, but should never sleep in the sick room. There 
is a nervous depression and languid circulation during 
sleep which makes us more liable to infection. 

3. A daily walk in the open air, frequent bathing, 
and change of clothes are advisable for attendants on 
fevers, 

4, It is well to sponge the body of the patient twice 
or thrice daily with tepid water, adding a little Condy’s 
fluid or muriatic acid (one teaspoonful to a pint of 
water). 
attendant, but is often found the greatest comfort and 
benefit to the sufferer. 
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The process of the fever is briefly as follows :— 
First the poison enters the blood, and circulates 
through the system ; then the brain is affected and 


| the nerves are paralysed, the vital force which directs 


the healthy deposit of new flesh and removal of waste 
material is impaired, consequently the flesh rapidly 
wastes, or, as we may chemically say, burns away, 


| increasing the heat of skin, so that the expression, a 
proved that the shield of faith is a reality ; trusting | 


burning fever, is literally true. The wasted material— 
the ashes of the vital fire, if we may so speak —instead 


| of being properly cleared out, circulate in the system, 


and increase the poisoning of the blood, from which 
both the heart and brain suffer. But if once the fever 
poison and its obnoxious products are cast out, the 
blood being purified, the nerves begin to act again, 
the waste ceases, the patient makes flesh again, and 
recovers. 

The objects, then, are—firsft, to neutralise the 
poison* and improve the blood ; second, to get rid of 
the impurities produced in the system ; third, to lessen 
the heat and quiet the action of the heart ; fourth, to 


| sustain life by supplying suitable nourishment, and 


This not only diminishes the risk to the | 


It is well not only to take every measure to destroy | 
| wine than the poor can command. We would sum up 


typhus poison, but also to avoid all that predisposes 


towards it ; or, where that predisposition exists, to be | 


doubly careful to avoid exposure to the infection. 
The following causes have been found to predispose to 
typhus :— 

1st, and chiefly, as we have seen, overcrowding. 


2nd. Bodily fatigue, want of sleep, anything which | 


weakens the nervous system and exhausts the body. 

3rd, For the same reason, previous ailments pre- 
dispose to typhus. A little feverish cold may be the 
cause of your succumbing to infection, which before 
you had successfully resisted. 

4th. Fear, anxiety, grief, and mental weariness all 
render the body more liable to typhus, while hope and 
energy counteract it. 


stimulating the nervous system ; fifth, to relieve the 
suffering of the patient during the fortnight or three 
weeks that the fever rages. 

We have only to enumerate these things to show 
that they lie beyond the province of the mother and 
the nurse, and that the sooner a doctor’s help can be 
secured the better. Indeed a typhus patient can 
hardly be properly treated in a poor man’s home, as 
he requires more space, attention, nourishment, and 


all other advice in this :—Lose no time in removing 
your patient to the nearest suitable hospital or in- 
firmary ; it is true that the first week he may not 


| feel it necessary to take to his bed, but he will pay 


| 
| 


| afterwards for any expenditure of strength then which 


might have been avoided ;—the eeonomical principle, 
‘a penny saved is a penny gained,” holds true for 
strength as well as for money: act on it from the onset 
of this terrible malady, for before the end of it the 
man will need all his strength in the hand-to-hand 
struggle between life and death. It generally goes 
comparatively easy with the young and hearty, but at 
the best it is a near run with the worn-out and hardly- 


| used constitutions of those who have passed forty years 


5th. Destitution and starvation fatally predispose | 


to typhus. 

6th. Intemperance deranges the digestion, weakens 
the nerves, and predisposes to typhus. It has been 
shown that more than half the number of typhus 
patients admitted into the Glasgow and Edinburgh 
infirmaries had led habitually intemperate lives. 

7th. Long exposure to the poison of typhus, so far 
from hardening against it, rather predisposes to it. 
The system gets more and more impregnated. 


Vv. 
WHAT TO DO WHEN FEVER IS PRESENT—HOW TO RECOG- 
NISE IT. 
We have now spoken of the causes of typhus, and 
the means of prevention. It remains for us to inquire 
what to do in its actual presence. 





t Pa. xei. 8-7. 


* “The Charities of Europe.” 


in a life of toil. 

It may be asked how are we to recognise typhus 
fever, and by what may we know that it is amongst 
us? It generally appears somewhat suddenly, though 
it may be preceded by a day or two of discomfors, 


| headache, and loss of appetite. The patient is seized by 





shivering and chilliness ; complains of heavy headache 
and pain in the back and limbs, as if he had been 
bruised ; and though his skin is hot, he creeps to the 
fire for warmth ; he becomes confused and stupid, his 
sleep (if he gets any) is restless and painfully inter- 
rupted, and soon he must yield to the sense of entire 
exhaustion. Between the fourth and seventh days a 
rash appears on the chest and limbs, numerous spots 
of dirty-pink freckling the skin, and giving it a mottled 





* It is a remarkable confirmation of the supposition that the poison 
of typhus is a compound of ammonia, that mineral acids seem to have 
a singularly beneficial effect. 
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appearance. The second week, headache passes into 
delirium, acute and noisy, perhaps, at first, and after- 
wards low and muttering. This again passes into | 
heavy stupor. If death has not cut short the malady 
on or about the fourteenth day, quiet sleep may re- 
lieve the sufferer, and from this time he mends rapidly. 
But the removal to the hospital should be effected 
directly the distinctive rash warns you of the nature 
of the disease, and even before, if other circumstances 
make you pretty sure what it is. This removal should 
never be in a common cab, both for the sake of the 
public and for the patient. Suitable conveyances are 
kept at the hospital, and can be had on application | 
for them. 


Va. 

TYPHOID FEVER—FATAL—PREVENTIBLE—HOW IT DIFFERS 
FROM TYPHUS—CAUSES—FOUL SEWERS—BAD WATER— 
BOTH FOUND IN WORKMEN’S HOUSES—HOW TO PREVENT 
BOTH — SODA TREATMENT FOR DRAINS— HOME-MADE 
FILTERS—HOW TO NURSE A TYPHOID PATIENT. 
THouaH the name typhoid is so like typhus that | 

they might be supposed to be first-cousins, they are | 

really no relations at all; they are as different from 
each other as measles from scarlet-fever. They have 
totally distinct parents—neither of them very respect- 
able, it is true ; I do not know that there is much to 
choose between the parents or the children. Both 
typhus and typhoid may be considered as nearly 
equally fatal ; on an average, one in every five at- 
tacked by either disease falls a victim to it,* and both 
are equally preventible ; for here, too, we may quote | 
the experience of the French physician :—‘‘ You may, | 
so to speak, breed this fever when you will.” 

Let us consider first a few of the differences. | 

Typhus is very contagious ; typhoid is seldom con- 
tagious, though, under certain circumstances, it may 
be communicated. Typhus rash differs from the | 
typhoid rash,—the one consists of groups of irregular 
dirty-pink spots, the other of single rose-coloured 
spots. 

Though some of the symptoms are similar, others | 
are very different ; and the whole course of the disease | 
is different. No length of exposure to typhus hardens 
the constitution against it ; recent comers suffer least. 
It is possible to become inured to typhoid influence ; | 
recent comers suffer most. 

The season of the year does not affect typhus, ex- 
cept that it is increased in spring by winter over- 
crowding. Typhoid always prevails most in autumn, 
when the heat of summer has developed the poisonous 
gases on which it depends, 

Typhus prefers the middle-aged and infirm for its | 
victims ; typhoid attacks the young and robust. | 
Typhus is bred amongst the poor; typhoid as often | 
amongst the rich. But chiefly it is different because | 
it springs from a wholly different cause. 


We saw the | 
cause of typhus was the exhalations from squalid | 
human beings ; let us now consider the cause of typhoid | 
fever. It is poisonous gases arising from sewerage and 
escaping from foul drains into dwellings, or contami- 
nating the drinking water. One of the highest autho- 
rities on this point says, *‘ During the last four years | 





son on Fevers,” pp. 529—532. 


| seized with fever, sickness, purging, 


| respecting what was called the Westminster fever. 


| all the houses in which fever occurred, 


* Por careful and minute calculations on this point, see “‘ Murchi- | , 


I have met with few examples of typhoid fever which, 
on investigation, I could not trace to defective drainage, 
the existence of which was occasionally unknown to 
the inhabitants of the infected locality.” * 

We might fill a volume with proofs of this; buta 
few instances must suffice, They are on the same 
unquestionable authority :— 

“In August, 1829, twenty out of twenty-two boys 
at a school at Clapham, within three hours, were 
and excessive 
faintness. One other little boy, of three years old, had 
been seized in the same way two days before, and died 
within twenty-four hours ; one of the others died in 
twenty-five hours. The doubt arose that they had 
been poisoned, and strict inquiry was made. The only 
cause which could be discovered was that a drain, at 
the back of the house, which had been choked up for 
many years, had been opened two days before the 
first case of illness, cleaved out, and its contents 


| Me tee! 
| spread over a garden adjoining the boys’ play-ground. 


A most offensive odour escaped from the drain, and 
the boys had watched the workmen cleaning it out.” 

‘¢ Towards the end of 1838, an epidemic of typhoid 
fever desolated the commune of Prades, in France, 
Of 750 inhabitants 310 were attacked, and 95 died, 
The cause of this epidemic was traced to a stagnant 
pool, which was the receptacle of dead animals and of 
all the sewage of the district. The outbreak was 
preceded by warm, damp weather. Three times the 
pestilence returned, and always when the wind was 
blowing over the infected water.” 

‘‘ Raster, 1848, a formidable outbreak of fever 


| occurred at the Westminster School, and for some 


days there was a perfect panic in the neighbourhood 
Tn 
about eleven days it affected thirty-six persons, all of 
the better classes, of whom three died. Shortly 
before its first appearance there occurred two or three 
days of peculiarly hot weather; and a disagreeable 
smell, so powerful as to make the inmates feel sick, 
was complained of in the houses in question. It was 
found that the disease followed very exactly in its cowrse 
the line of a foul neglected sewer, in which sewage had 


| been heaping up for years without any exit, and which 


communicated by direct openings with the drains of 
The only ex- 
ception was that of several boys who lived in a house 
at a little distance, but who had been in the habit of 
playing every day in a yard in which there were 
gully-holes opening into the foul drain.” 

In 1852 typhoid fever broke out at Croydon with 
great severity ; 1800 persons were attacked, sixty of 
whom died ; it was proved to have arisen from the 
recent drainage of the town by small stoneware pipes 
of insufficient size, and imperfectly cemented together 
so that the noxious vapours could escape. The 
Windsor fever of 1858 also arose from defective 
drainage, 

This poison may enter the system in another way, 
by contaminating the drinking water. 

‘In the end of 1859 severe typhoid fever broke 
out in Be:lford, and on investigation it was found it 





* Murchison, p. 454, 
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did not follow the course of the sewers, but there was 
every reason to believe it resulted from decayed 
animal refuse from the numerous cesspools in the 
town soaking into the drinking wells. 

‘‘ Richmond Terrace, Clifton, is a crescent composed 
of thirty-four houses. In 1847 the inhabitants of 
thirteen of these houses drew their drinking-water 
from a well at one end of the crescent. The remain- 
ing houses were supplied with water from another 
source. At the end of September it became evident, 
from the taste and smell of the water from the pump, 
that it was tainted with sewage. Early in October 
typhoid fever broke out nearly at once in all the thirteen 


houses, in which the tainted water had been drunk ; | 


but did not make its appearance in any of the other 


houses. In almost every one of the thirteen houses. 


two or three persons were laid up, and in some a 
much larger number. ‘The houses in which the fever 
broke out were far apart in the terrace, and there 
was little or no intercourse between their inmates. 
The water from the well was the sole connecting 
link.”* 

There are then two conditions capable of producing 
typhoid fever ; the effluvia proceeding from defective 
drainage or foul sewers, and drinking water tainted 
by leakage from similar sources, Let us now inquire 
whether these are not just the two conditions most 
frequently found in the homes of our working-classes. 


We might transcribe pages from our public journals ; | 
we could refer our readers to the Lancet and other | 


medical authorities, but we content ourselves with a 
few instances. 

The following case occurred at the close of last year. 
On the 29th of November an inquest was held on 
George Anson and his wife, both in middle-age. The 
man was a furniture-packer, earning 30s. a week, who 
rented one room at 2s, 9d. a week, at No. 27, Grey Eagle 
Street. He complained frequently of the foul state 
of the house, but without avail. A fortnight prior to 
the inquest his wife was seized with illness, and he 
was attacked by the same malady two days after; she 
died on the 22nd of the month, and he on the 24th. 
What was the condition of the house? Let one who 
dwelt there describe it. 
on the ground-floor, and during seven years had lost 


Mary Davis kept a coal shop | 


six children, all of whom died* under two years and a | 


quarter. 
during that time, though she paid 4s. a week rent; the 
sanitary inspectors indeed sometimes called, aud they 
had caused the nuisance from the stable next door to be 
abated. 


The landlord had done nothing to her place | 


Her sleeping-room was below the level of the | 


back-yard, and the drainage from the stable flowed 


over her yard and past her window. That was altered. 


| perly trapped. 


Dr. T. Sarvis added further particulars ; he was called | 


in to see the sufferers, and found both in one bed, 
delirious with typhoid fever. There was an accumu- 


lation of vegetable and other refuse outside the door, | 
| escape from drains or sinks, disinfectants ought to be 


the passage and stairs were extremely dirty, the walls 
dilapidated and filthy ; the closet was in a disgraceful 
state, and the flooring was partially destroyed. The 
water, which was kept in an-old tar-barrel, was quite 
unfit to drink, through the foul exhalations from the 


drain and closet. The two persons ill were so sur- 
rounded by unhealthy influences that he thought there 
was no chance of their recovery if they remained 
there. He advised their removal to a fever hospital ; 
they were not removed, and died. 

This is not an isolated case or unusual circumstance ; 
Mr. Weylland, the able City missionary, whose testi- 
mony we have already quoted, has informed us that, 
amongst many houses of our labouring class, the air 
is 80 foul from bad drainage and ventilation, that 
meat and vegetables will not keep; they become putrid 
in a few hours. What must be the effect on the 
health of those who live there ? 

Again, Dr. Druitt * assures us, ‘* There are houses 
from which disease is never absent ; the soil is sodden 
with damp and riddled with drains, the walls are 
damp and saturated with the exhalations of years, the 
wood decayed and spongy and full of vermin, it‘never 
looks clean, and from its porosity it refuses to dry if 
washed.” 

Dr. Jeaffreson, in the house-to house visitation to 
which we have already alluded, found the water 
supply extremely deficient. ‘* Those houses which 
are the best supplied have each a butt holding about 
eighty gallons, into which water flows from a stand- 
pipe, for from ten minutes to half-an-hour every day. 
This is to supply the wants of twenty people for 
cooking, washing, house cleaning, and every other 
purpose.” Sometimes a larger butt has to supply the 
wants of a whole court, containing a population of 
150 people ; and even this supply is absent on Sun- 
day, the very day of all others on which it is most 
wanted. The water is as bad in quality as it is 
deficient in quantity. More than nine-tenths of these 
water-butts have no covers, and full half of them are 
so placed as to catch the foul droppings from the 
eaves, and are lined within with scum and slimy 
green. More than a few are so rotten that you could 
push your finger through them, and they leak rapidly. 
Some consolation this, when we consider that they 
would otherwise be saturated by the filthy drain- 
liquid in which they stand. 

Since, then, we know the ingredients required to 
produce typhoid poison, and have found them to exist 
in the homes around us, it remains to inquire, 1st, 
What can be done to prevent them? We are told by 
one who has aright to know, that, ‘* instead of cutting 
off thousands annually, typhoid fever would be a rare 
disease, if we could prevent the products of fatal 
fermentation from entering our houses and polluting 
our drinking water.” + It is the duty of every house- 
holder to see that the house-drains and sinks are pro- 
We may add, it is the duty of every 
working man, if he finds the drains and sinks in his 
lodging in an offensive state, to call for and insist 
upon redress. We have already pointed out the steps 
to be taken in such a case. When bad smells 


used, such as chloride of lime (1 lb. to a gallon 


| of water), or Condy’s red fluid, which may be diluted 


with fifty times its own bulk of water. But disin- 
fectants are no radical cure ; the leakage itself of the 





* Murchison, pp. 438, 439, 446, 447. 
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* Quoted in “‘A Helping Hand.” 


t Murchison, p. 565. 
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noxious vapours must be prevented, and it is well to 


remember that the poison of typhoid fever, though | 


often accompanied by bad smells, may itself be with- 
out smell. Great care should be taken during the 


time when cesspools, drains, &c., are repaired and | 
Typhoid fever has often broken out in | 


cleaning. 
consequence of the measures taken for its prevention. 
A plumber’s workman told our servants some years 
ago that the clogging up of drains frequently arose 
from the grease which was poured into them from 
washings from cooking, and he advised them every 
week to pour down the drains from the sinks, soda 
dissolved in boiling water ; this he said he had found 
by experience would clear away the grease and prevent 
clogging as nothing else would. They followed his 
advice, and from that time we had no trouble or ex- 
pense with our drains, which had previously required 
frequent attention. 
house, a very old one, we were again annoyed with 
drain smells ; one cupboard in the kitchen in parti- 


cular was so offensive it made the cook sick to go into | 


it. She began the soda treatment again, and after 
persevering in it for some months the place smelt 
perfectly sweet. 
with a pail of quite boiling water. It may be used 
more or less frequently as occasion dictates. 

In country places, where there is less danger from 
sewers and drains, the same evil often arises from 
cesspools and stagnant ponds, which are made the re- 
ceptacle for animal and vegetable refuse. And we do 
not find typhoid fever limited to towns; it quite as 
frequently takes its rise in lonely country places, Nor 
is the gentleman’s house more exempt than the work- 
man’s : wherever the peculiar poison we have described 
is generated, there the tax of this terrible fever will 
inevitably be paid, sooner or later. 

2nd. What measwres may be taken to avoid tainted 
drinking water ? 

** No water ought to be drunk which is contami- 
nated by leakage or infiltration from sewers, cesspools, 
or foul ditches. When possible, the water supplied in 
towns or derived from surface-wells ought always to 
be filtered before use.” * 

But it is the working-man chiefly who needs to 
filter his water, and filters are expensive. 
trict visitors have kindly supplied the want so sorely 
felt, but in the Kensington Museum the other day 
we met with a suggestion for a cheap filter, which a 


working-man could readily make himself at the | 
expense of a few pence, which we would gladly make | 


more widely known. Take a large common earthen 
flower-pot, plug the hole at the bottom (not too 
tightly) with a piece of sponge, then strew the bottom 
of the pot with powdered charcoal one inch thick, over 
this put a layer of clean sand, over that again an 
equal quantity of coarse gravel and a few loose, small 
stones ; now set the pot over a jug or bottle and fill it 
up with water, the water which drips through the hole 
at the bottom will be found cleansed from its impuri- 
ties and sweet to drink. How thoroughly efficacious 
this filter is, you may see for yourself if you choose 
to pay a visit to the Kensington Museum, where 


Wher we removed to another | 


She used about a pound of soda | 


Some dis- | 
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it is passed through this filter, which may be seen in 
action. It appears that powdered charcoal has some 
property peculiar to itself of absorbing noxious gaies, 
| It is said that water from a stagnant pond may be 
sucked up through charcoal with impunity. 

Let us lastly consider what to do in presence of this 
| malady when it occurs. 

Unlike typhus, typhoid fever generally comes on 
very gradually and insidiously, but it is none the less 
dangerous, and it runs on longer, sometimes three 
weeks, sometimes a month; recovery, too, is more 
tedious, and more often thrown back by relapses, 
The chief symptoms of typhoid are diarrhoea and 
sickness, there is less delirium than in typhus. The 
main stress of the disease falls upon the bowels, which 
become ulcerated, and when all other dangers have 
been avoided, sudden death may take place, even in 
apparently mild cases, from the bowel being eaten 
| through with the ulcers, The characteristic rash 
| already described appears between the 7th and 12th 
day. 
| With the medical treatment we have nothing to do ; 
| to deal with so critical and deceitful a disease a 
doctor’s skill is plainly required, and his object will be 
the same as in other fevers. But the nurse’s skill 
will also be required to carry out his orders : perfect 
quiet is necessary, not only to husband strength, but 
to avoid the risk of internal bleeding. The greatest 
attention must be paid to diet, no solid food must be 
allowed, nothing but such things as beef-tea, milk, 
coffee, custards, and arrowroot, and these must not be 
given too often, nor in too large quantities. It is 
difficult to resist the craving of the invalid for solid 
food when recovery has fairly began, but a week at 
least must pass before he is indulged : a little slice of 
| bread and butter, or morsel of meat given too soon, 
have in repeated instances brought on fatal relapse. 
Here, as in other complaints, the maxim holds good, 
*¢ longest ill, soonest well.” 


CONCLUSION. 

We may seem to have claimed the attention of the 
reader very long for a subject which is supposed to 
concern comparatively few, yet we think it affects far 
more than at first appears. The same causes which 
produce fevers occasion many other diseases, and eat 
| out the very life and core of our working population. 
Hundreds and thousands of feeble infant lives just 
‘*go out” in the poisonous air in which they are 
born. Think of the mother who lost six children in 
infancy during seven years, and remember her de- 
scription of her home. Or take another instance: 
*‘ The mother of a little babe of five months old rented 
a room at No. 12, Russell Place, Little Coram Street, at 
1s, 3d. per week. One afternoon she laid down her little 
| nursling asleep, and looking at it shortly after found 
| it dead. The coroner’s officer said the room in which 
| the baby died was enough to poison any one. There 
| were dust-holes in the yard filled with refuse and 
| decayed vegetable matter; the windows were all 
| broken, the drains overflowed. The mother had com- 
plained to the landlord, who said if she did not like 





} 


specimens are exhibited of the water before and after | it she had better go.” But why multiply instances ! 





* Murchison, p. 565. 


you may read them in all the daily newspapers, you 
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may hunt them out in dozens of wretched courts in this 
wealthy city of London. Working men and women, 
will you not put your shoulder to the wheel to help us 
to wipe off this disgrace from our country? The upper 
classes are trying to help you, Parliament is discussing 
new Acts for the homes of working men, companies 
are starting model lodging-houses ; but rich and poor 


must work together if anything effective is to be | 


done. Over-crowding and dirt must be driven away 


by a united effort before their deadly offspring, fevers 
and death, will disappear. That poor man is a public 
benefactor who has the courage to demand the removal 
of a nuisance ; and the woman who sets an example 
of cleanliness and good management in her little: 
solitary room, exercises a far wider and more blessed 
| influence than she ever dreams of. Let us, then, 
** not be weary in well-doing, for in due time we shall 
reap if we faiut not.” 








PHARISAIC TRADITIONS: THE SYRO-PHGENICIAN WOMAN. 


Matt. xv. 1—28 ; 


Tur Pharisaic party was well-organised, watchful, 
and intolerant. Its chief seat was in the capital, 
but it kept up an active correspondence with, and 
had its spies in, all the provinces. Its bitter hos- 
tility, aiming at nothing short of his death, which had 
driven Jesus from Jerusalem, tracked his footsteps all 
through his Galilean ministry. At an early period 
of that ministry, Pharisees from Jerusalem are seen 
obtruding themselves upon him, and now as it draws 
near its close another company of envoys from the 
capital appear. They come down after the Passover, 
inflamed by the reports carried up to the Feast of the 
open rupture that had taken place between Christ and 
their brethren in Galilee. ‘They come to find out 
something to condemn, and they have not long to 
wait, Watching the conduct of Christ and his dis- 
ciples, they notice what they think can be turned into 
a weighty accusation against him before the people. 
Seizing upon some opportunity when a considerable 
audience was present, they say to Jesus, ‘* Why do 
thy disciples transgress the traditions of the elders ? 
for they wash not their hands when they eat bread.” 
The oral or traditional law, with its multiplied pre- 
cepts and manifold observances which had grown up 
around the written code, had come to be regarded as 
of equal, nay, in some respects, of superior importance. 
It was the wine, the rulers said, while the other was 
but the water. The acknowledgment of its authority 
forming the peculiar distinctive badge of Pharisaism, 
such a weight was attached to its observance that 
breaches of it were looked upon as greater sins than 
breaches of the written law. Among these was that 
of eating with unwashed hands. What with Persians, 
Greeks, and Romans, was but a social custom the 
neglect of which was but a social offence, had been 
raised among the Jews by the traditions of the elders 
into a religious duty, the neglect of which was an 
offence against God. And so strict were they in the 
observance of the duty, that we read of a Jew of the 
Pharisaic type who being imprisoned and put ona 
short allowance of water, chose rather to die than not 
to apply part of what was given to the washing of his 
hands before eating. We can have now but an imper- 
fect conception of how great a sin that was then 


Mark vii. 1—30. 


| do thy disciples transgress the traditions of the elders ? 
for they wash not their hands when they eat “bread.” 
No explanation is given—no defence of his disciples 
is entered on. Our Lord has ceased to deal with such 
questioners as being other than malignant enemies. 
He answers their question only by another—‘* Why 
do ye transgress the commandment of God by your 
traditions?” And as they had specified an instance 
in which the traditions of the elders had been violated 
by his disciples, He in turn specifies an instance in 
which they, by their traditions, had nullified a com- 
mandment of God. No human duty was of clearer 
or more stringent obligation than that by which a 
child was bound to honour, love, and help his father 
and his mother. The command enforcing the duty 
stood conspicuously enshrined among the precepts of 
the Decalogue. But the elders in their traditions had 
found out a way of reading it—a way by which the 
selfishness, or the covetousness, or the ill-will of a 
child might not only find room for exercise, but might 
cloak that exercise under a religious garb. All that 
one who, from any evil motive, desired to evade the 
obligation of assisting his parents had to do, was to 
say Corban over that property on which his parents 
might be supposed to have a claim, to declare it to 
be consecrated— bound over to the Lord—and he was 
free. Father or mother might no longer ask or hope 
for anything at his hands. The property might still 
be his. He might enjoy the life use of it; but the 
vow that destined it to God must hold and come in 
before every other claim. So it was that these tra- 
ditionalists among the Jews of old quenched the in- 
stincts of nature, gave place to evil passions, and broke 
one of the first and plainest of the Divine commands, 
all under a pretence of piety. Nor has the spirit by 
which they were animated in doing so ceased to ope- 
rate ; nor have we far to go before an exact parallel 
can be found to the Jewish Corban practice, in the con- 
duct of those who, passing by the nearest relatives, 
whose very poverty supplies one of the reasons why 
they are overlooked, bequeath to charitable or religious 
purposes the money that they cannot carry with them 
to the grave. Neither charity nor piety, however 
broad and pretentious the aspects they take, the ser- 





thought to be with which those Pharisees from Jeru- 
salem charged publicly our Lord’s disciples, aiming 
their real blow at Him by whose precept and example 
they had been taught to act as they had done. “ Why | 





vices that they may seem to render, can ever excuse 
such a trampling under foot of the primary ties of 
nature, and the moral duties connected with them. 
And upon all those hospitals, and colleges, and churches 
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that have been erected and endowed by funds un- 
naturally and improperly alienated from near relatives 
we can but see that old Jewish word Corban engraved, 
and beneath it the condemning sentence of our Lord — 
**Thus have ye made the commandment of God of 
none effect.” 

No further answer will our Lord give to the Pha- 
risees than this severe retort. But first to the multi- 
tude, and afterwards to his disciples, He will say a 
word or two of that wherein all real defilement con- 
sists—not in the outward, but in the inward ; its 
source and seat within, and not without. In the evil 
affections, desires, and passions of the heart ; in these 
and what comes out of them pollution lies: not in 
eating with unwashed hands; nor in the violatiun of 
any mere external conventional traditional usage. 

Jesus had rolled back upon the Pharisees a weightier 
charge than they had brought against his disciples. He 
had not hesitated openly to denounce them to the people 
as hypocrites, applying to them the words of the 
Prophet, ‘This people draweth nigh unto me with 
their mouth, and honoureth me with their lips ; but 
their heart is far from me.” They were offended at 
being spoken to in sucha way. Shunning any further 
outbreak of their wrath, seeking elsewhere now the 
rest and the seclusion that He had sought in vain on 
the eastern side of the Take, Jesus retired to the 
borders of Tyre and Sidon. He went there not to 
teach nor to heal, but to enjoy, in the lonely hilly 
region which looks down upon the two ancient Pheeni- 
cian cities, a few days’ quiet and repose. But He 
could not be hid. The rumour of his arrival in the 
neighbourhood passed over the borders of the Holy 
Land. It reached a poor afflicted mother—a widow, 
it may have been—whose little daughter was suffering 
under the frightful malady of possession. This woman, 
we are told, was a Greek, a Syro-Phcenician by nation, 
—a Canaanite. Phoenician was the general name given 
to a race whose colonies were widely spread in very 
ancient times. One division of this race occupied the 
country from which they were driven out by the 
Israelites ; and as that country bordered upon Syria, 
they were called Syro-Phoenicians by the Greeks and 
Romans. It was to this tribe that the woman 
belonged. 
whom the Jews were commissioned to exterminate. 
But, besides being by nation a Canaanite, a Syro- 
Pheenician, she was a Greek ; this word describing 
not her country, but her creed. She was a heathen, 
an idolatress—all such, of whatever country, being 
then called Greeks by the Jews. Such, then, by 


birth, by pedigree, by religious faith and profession | 
was this woman, the first and only Gentile—a | 


Canaanite, beside—who made a direct personal appeal 


for help to Christ. The only other case of a like kind | 
that meets us in the Galilean ministry was that of the | 
But he was half a Jew: More- | 


Roman centurion. 
over, living among Jews, he had his case presented 
to Jesus by the rulers of the Jews, who had the plea 
to offer on his behalf, that he loved their nation, and 
had built them a synagogue. Here, however, is a 
Geutile living among Gentiles, who has no Jewish 
friends to intercede for her, no services rendered to 
the Jewish people to point to. It is a pure and 
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She was a daughter of that corrupt stock | 
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simple case of one belonging to the great world of 
heathendom coming to Jesus. How is she received } 
Her case, as she presents it to his notice, is the very 
kind of one that we should have said He would be 
quickest to sympathise with and relieve. Meeting 
Him by the way, she cries out, in all the eagerness: of 
passionate entreaty, ‘‘ Have mercy upon me, O Lord, 
thou son of David ; my daughter is grievously vexed 
with a devil.” Jesus had opened willingly his ear to 
the nobleman of Capernaum pleading for his son; to 
Jairus pleading for his daughter ; the very sight of 
the widow of Nain weeping over the bier of her only 
son had moved Him, unasked, to interfere. Here is 
another parent interceding for a child. And that 
child’s condition is one of the most wretched, most 
pitiable—in the tender years of girlhood visited with 
the most frightful of all maladies ; in one of the worst 
of its forms,—grievously tormented with a devil, 
Such a mother, in the agony of such a grief, crying out 
to Him to have compassion upon her, and upon her 
poor afflicted child, will surely not have long to wait, 
But He hears as though He heard not. He answers 
her not a word. The kindest of men are not always 
equally open-eared, open-hearted, or open-handed to 
the tale of sorrow. Take them at some unlucky 
moment, and a cool or a rough reception may await the 
most clamant of appeals. Has anything like this hap- 
pened to our Lord? Has his spirit been fretted with 
that late contention with the Pharisees, wearied and worn 
with the kind of reception his own had given Him, so 
that ear, and heart, and hand are all, for the time, 
shut up against this new and unexpected appeal of the 
stranger? It cannot be. Liable as he was to all 
common human frailties, our Lord was subject to no 
such moral infirmity asthat. Disappointment, chagrin, 
disgust never operated upon Him as they do so 
frequently on us, never quenched the benevolence of 
| his nature, nor laid it even momentarily asleep. We 
must look elsewhere for our solution of the mystery 
' of the silence—for mystery it was. The disciples 
| noticed it with wonder. Their Master had never 
| acted so since they had joined Him, had never treated 
| another as He is treating the Canaanite. But though 
| her cry be thus received, makes apparently no im- 
pression, moves Him to no response, she follows, she 
| repeats her cry; continues crying, till half in real 
| pity for her and half with the selfish wish to be rid of 
' her importunity, apt if it were continued to draw ad- 
| ditional attention to their Master, the disciples came 
| to Him, saying, ‘‘ Send her away, for she crieth after 
| us,” not that they wanted her to be summarily dis- 
missed, her request ungranted. Christ’s answer to 
this application shows that He did not understand it 
| in that sense; that He took it as expressive of their 
desire that He should do what she desired and then 
dismiss her. 
A rare thing this in the history of our Saviour, 
‘that He should even seem to be less tender in his 
sympathy for the afflicted than his disciples were ; 
that He should need to be importuned by them to 
act and deed of charity. But all is rare here ; rare 
his silence, rare their entreaty, and rare too the next 
step or stage of the incident. Still heedless of the 
| woman—neither looking at her, nor speaking to her, 
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nor ‘apparently feeling for her—Jesus answers his 
disciples by saying to them, ‘“‘I am not sent but unto 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel.” He gives 
this as his reason for paying no attention to this 
Gentile’s request. And it is so quietly and. calmly 
said that it looks like expression of a firm and settled 
purpose. The poor suitor hears it. Does it not at 
once and for ever quench all hope within her breast. 
His silence might have been due to the absorption of 
his'thoughts with other things. It might be difficult 
to win his attention or fix it on one who hat so little 
claim on his regard. But now she knows that He 
has ‘heard, has thought of her, but wilfully, delibe- 
rately, as it would seem, had waved her suit aside. 
Child of a doomed rejected race, well mightst thou 
have taken the Saviour’s words as a final sentence, 
cutting off ‘all hope, sending thee back without relief 
to thy miserable home, to nurse thy frenzied child in 
the arms of a dull despair. But there was in thee a 
depth of affection for that poor child of thine, and a 
tenacity of purpose that will not let thee give up the 
case till effort after effort be made. ‘There is in thee, 
more than this, a keenness of intelligence, a quick- 
ness to discern, that, adverse as it looked, an abso- 
lute refusal did not lie wrapped up in the Saviour’s 
utterance. He is not sent to any but to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel, but does that bind Him 
to reject the stray sheep of another fold, if perchance 
it may flee to Him for succour, He comes as a ser- 
vant with instructions to confine his personal ministry 
to the children of a favoured race. But is He nota 
son too-as well as a servant? Are his instructions so 


binding that in no case he may go by a hand’s | 


breadth beyond their line, when going so may serve 
to further the great objects of his earthly mission ? 
She-will try at least whether she cannot persuade Him 
to do so, Undauntedly she follows him into the 
house into which she sees that he has entered, casts 
herself at his feet, and says, ‘‘ Lord, help me!” Before, 
she had called Him Son of David, had given Him the 
title that, from intercourse with Jewish neighbours, 
she knew belonged to Him as the promised Messiah. 
But now she drops this title. As the Son of 
David, He was not sent but to the Jews. She 
calls him, as she worships, by the wider name, that 
carries no restriction in it, gently intimating that 
as sovereign Lord of all, He might rise above his 
commission, and go beyond the letter of the in- 
structions he had received. Lord, she says, as she 
looks up, adoringly, beseechingly—Lord, help me. 
She has got Him at last to fix his eye upon her. (Will 
He, can He refuse to help? Jesus looks and says, 
‘* Let the children first be filled. It is not meet to 
take the children’s meat, and to cast it to dogs.” Last 
and worst repulse. 
lay without the limits of his commission ; but worse to 
be numbered with the dogs. Yet still she falters not. 
She accepts at once the reality, the justice, the pro- 
priety of the distinction drawn. Inthe one household 
there were the children of the family, there were also 
the dogs, and it was right that they should be fed at 
different times on different food. In the great human 
household differences of a like kind existe | ; there 
were the favoured sons of Abraham; there were 


the outcast children of Ham and Japhet. She neither 
disputes the fact nor quarrels with those arrange- 
ments of Divine Providence under which a different 
treatment had been given to them,—she takes the 
lowly place that Christ has given her among the outcast 
tribes—among the dogs! But have not the dogs and 
the children all one master? Do they not dwell all 
beneath one roof? May not even the dogs look for 
some little kindnesses at their master’s hands? The 
finest and the choicest of the food it is right that the 
children should have, but are there no fragments for 
them? ‘Truth, Lord,” she says, venturing in the 
boldness of her ardent faith to take up the image that 
Jesus had used or had suggested, and to construct 
out of it an argument, as it were, against himself— 
** Truth, Lord ; yet the dogs eat of the crumbs which 
fall from their master’s table,” 





Bad enough te be told that she | 


** Truth, Lord, thou art the Master, and I will not 
believe it of thee ; no, though thine own words and 
| deeds may seem for a time to belie it, but that there 
| dwells in thee such a kind and loving heart that the 
_ meanest thing—the meanest creature in thy household 
| —will not be overlooked, or unprovided for. Truth, 
Lord, I am not a child, and I ask not, expect not, de- 
_ serve not, a child’s favour at thine hands, I am but as 
a dog before thee, and it is no part of the children’s 
food, it is but a crumb from thy richly furnished table 
that I crave; and what but such among all the rich 
and varied blessings that thou hast come to lavish 
upon thine own—what but such would be the having 
mercy upon the like of me, and healing my poor af- 
flicted child?” The Saviour’s aid is gained. It was 
a peculiar case, and Christ hal met it in a peculiar 
fashion. He was about, still more distinctly and con- 
spicuously than he had done in the case of the Roman 
officer, by act and deed of his own hand, to unfold the 
mystery that had been hid for ages, that the Gentiles 
should be fellow heirs with the Jews of the great spiritual 
inheritance of his purchase. In doing so he desired 
to make it patent upon what ground and principle the 
door of entrance was to be thrown open. Here was a 
| Canaanitish woman applying to Him for help. The 
curing of her daughter was to be the token that how- 
ever limited for the time his own personal ministry 
was to be, it was not to be fixedly and for ever exclu- 
sive in its character—confined alone to Jews, Here 
was a Canaanitish woman about to be numbered with 
those on whose behalf his Divine power went forth to 
heal. To vindicate her admission within the sphere of 
his gracious operations, it was to be made manifest that 
she too, by faith, was a daughter ct faithful Abraham. 
Therefore it was that her faith was subjected to such 
repeated trial, that impediment after impediment was 
thrown before it, that it might be thoroughly tested, 
and come forth from the ordeal shining in the lustre 
of the fullest and brightest manifestations. ‘*O 
woman,” said Jesus to her, when the trial was over 
and the triumph complete, .‘‘O woman, great is thy 
faith !” Many things beside had there been to com- 
mend in her,—her strong maternal love, her earnest- 
ness, her importunity, her perseverance, her deep 
humility. Over all these the Saviour passes, or rather 
He traces them all up to their common root,—her faith 
in Him, her trust under all discouragements—in front 
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of all difficulties—in opposition even to his own words 
and acts; her trust in his good will to her, in his 
disposition to pity and to help. This is what He 
commends, admires. But two instances are recorded 
in which Jesus passed such an approving judgment, 
and looked with such admiring regard upon the faith 
of those who came to Him ; and it is remarkable that 
they are those of the two Gentiles—the Roman Cen- 
turion and the Syro-Phoenician woman. ‘‘ Verily,” said 
He of the one, ‘‘ I have not found so great faith ; no, 
not in Israel!” ““Woman,” said He to the other, ‘* great 
is thy faith!” Great faith was needed in those who 
were the first to force the barrier that ages had thrown 
up between Jew and Gentile, and great faith in these 


instances was displayed. Of the two, however, that of | 


the purely Gentile woman was the highest in its cha- 
racter and the noblest in its achievements. 

The Roman’s faith was in the unlimitedness of Christ’s 
power—a power he believed so great that even as he 
said to his soldiers ‘“*Go!” and they went ; ‘‘ Come!” 
and they came; *‘Do this!” and they did it,—-so could 
Jesus say to disease, and life, and death; curing at a 
distance! saving, by the simple word of his power! The 
faith of the Canaanite was not simply in the unlimited- 
ness of Christ’s power. His power she never for a 
moment doubted. He had no reason to say to her, 
Believest thou that Iam able to do this? But his 
willingness He gave her himself some reason to doubt. 
Thousands placed as she was would have doubted,— 
thousands tried as she was would have failed. Which 
of us has a faith in Jesus of which we are quite sure 


that it would come through such a conflict unscathed ? | 
In her it never seems for a moment to have faltered. | 


In front of his mysterious, unexampled silence ; of 
the explanation given of that silence that appeared 
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which the Lord for a short season drew around Him— 
to know and see that behind the assumed veil of 
coldness, silence, indifference, repulse, reproach, there 
beat the willing, loving heart, upon whose boundless 
benevolence she casts herself, trusting, and not being 
afraid. This was her confidence, that there was more 
love in that heart to her than the outward conduct of 
Jesus might seem to indicate. It was that confidence 
which sustained her from first to last. It was that 
confidence which carried her over all the obstructions 
thrown successively before her. It was that confidence 
which sharpened her wit, and gave her courage to snatch 
out of Christ’s own hand the weapon by which her last 
and greatest victory was won. It was that confidence 
in Him, in spite of all adverse appearances, which 
pleased the Lord so much,—for He likes, as we all 
do, to be trusted in,—and which drew from Him the 
unwonted expression at once of approval and of admi- 
ration, ‘*O woman, great is thy faith!” It is the 
same kind of simple trust in Jesus that we need ; and 
in us too, if we but had it in like degree, it would 
accomplish like blessed results, What the silence and 
the sentences of Jesus were to that entreating woman, 
crying after Jesus to have her poor child cured, his 
ways and his dealings, in providence and in grace, are to 
us crying after Him for the healing of our own or others’ 
spiritual maladies. We cry, but He answers not a 
word ; we entreat, but He turns upon us a frowning 
countenance; when He speaks, his words seem to cut 
us off from comfort and from help. But deal as He 
may with us, hide himself as He may, speak roughly 
as He may, let us still believe that there beats in that 
heart of our Redeemer a love to us, upon which we 
can at all times cast ourselves in full unbounded trust. 

‘Woman, great is thy faith: be it unto thee even 


to exclude ; beneath the sentence that assigned her a | as thou wilt. And her daughter was made whole from 


place among the dogs; her faith lived on, with a 
power in it to penetrate the folds of that dark mantle 





that very hour.” 
Wittram Hanna, 
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OnLy a year together, and we meant it to be a life ; 
Only a year of converse, and the hallowing name of wife. 
Does it content you, Geoffrey ? are you willing to wander free? 
Singing among the angels, is there never a cry for me ? 
‘* Rest in the Lord, wait patiently for Him.” 


Ts it your message, husband,—shining out from the pages old, 
Gleaming like crystal letters that are bedded in leaves of gold, 
¢ Hushing my moan of wailing, and controlling my spirit-strife ? 
Even my heart's sore hunger is appeased by the Bread of Life. 
‘Rest in the Lord, wait patiently for Him.” 


Only the woe comes back, dear, like the waves that return again, 
Constant in ebb and flowing is the marvellous sea of pain ; 
Dreaming of building castles on the shifting and melting sands, 
Wake I in awful darkness, with a grasp of mine empty hands. 

‘‘ Rest in the Lord, wait patiently for Him.” 


Geoffrey, I want you, Geoffrey ; do you hear that my heart is sore? 
When will it all be ended, and the desolate journey o’er ? 

Come for me quickly, Geoffrey,—do you wait till my task is done ? 
See, I can say it smoothly, —Oh, I think that the fight is won ! 


‘* Rest in the Lord, wait patiently for Him.” s. 


A. D. I. 
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STUDIES FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


VI.—MOSES, THE PATRIOT. 


Take him for all in all, regard him not in one but | thousand years—science has made prodigious strides ; 
in many aspects, Moses is the greatest character in | but those who have discovered new elements, new 


history, sacred or profane. 

As a writer, for example, he takes precedence of the 
most venerable authors of antiquity. Consecrating, 
so to speak, the press, the first book types ever 
printed was a copy of the Holy Scriptures ; and in 
beautiful harmony with that remarkable providence, it 


is more than probable that the first book pen ever | 
wrote was one of the five of which Moses was the | 


author. Certain it is that if his were not the first 
ever written—written long ages before Herodotus com- 
posed his history, or Homer sang his poems—his are 
the oldest books extant, Before all others in point of 
time, what author occupies himself with themes of such 
surpassing grandeur ? Like one who had met God face 
to face within the cloudy curtains of the awful mount, 
he introduces us into the counsels of the Almighty ; 
and records events which, receding into a past, and 
stretching forward into a future eternity, had God for 
their author, the world for their theatre, and for their 
end the everlasting destinies of mankind, Apart 
from the surpassing grandeur of his subjects, even in the 
very manner of handling them, the world’s oldest is its 
foremost writer. What other poet rises to heights, or 
sustains a flight so lofty as Moses—in his dying song, 
for instance, his parting words to the tribes of Israel, 
ere he ascended Nebo to wave them his last farewell, 
and vanish for ever from their wondering, weeping 
gaze? The inimitable pathos of his style as illustrated 
in the story of Joseph, the tears and trembling voices 
of readers in all ages have acknowledged. In 
simple, tender, touching narrative no passages in any 
other book will compare with it ; and yet so wide and 
varied is his range that the writings of Moses contain, 
infidels themselves being judges, the sublimest expres- 
sions man has spoken or penned, By universal consent, 
for example, no other book, ancient or modern, the 
production of the highest mind and of the most 
refined and cultivated age, contains a sentence so 
sublime.as this: ‘* And God said, Let there be light : 
and there was light.” 

Again, as a divine, compared to his knowledge of 
the attributes and character of God, how gross the 
notions of the heathen ; how puerile, dim, and distorted 
the speculations of their greatest sages? The wisest 
of them look like men with unsteady steps and out- 
stretched arms, groping for truth in the dark. As to 
the mass of the people, they imputed crimes and vices 
to their gods which would now-a-days consign men to 
the gallows, or banish them from decent society. But 
how pure, and comprehensive also, Moses’ estimate 


| 





| 
| 


forces, new worlds, new stars, new suns, have brought 
to light no new attribute of God, nor a single feature 
of his character with which Moses was not acquainted. 
During these long ages philosophers and divines have 
been studying morals, the duties men owe to God and 


-to each other, the laws that bind society and hold its 


parts together ; but they who have added a thousand 
truths to science and a thousand inventions to art, 
have not discovered any duties which Moses over- 
looked, or added so much as one law to his code of 
morals. Yet he had no Bible, as we have, whereby 
to acquaint himself with God: nor was he reared, 
like us, in a Christian land, but among those who, 
with all their boasted learning, worshipped the ox, 
and serpent, beasts of the field, fowls of the air, and 
creeping things—divinities so innumerable, that it 
was said there were more gods than men in Egypt. 
Let the character of his age, and the circumstances in 
which he lived, be taken into account, and he is the 
greatest of divines : nor does his sublime knowledge of 
God, of the mysteries of religion, and of the moralities 
of life admit of any but one explanation. The glory 
of his writings and of his face are to be traced to the 
same source. He was admitted into the secret 
councils of the Eternal; and spake, like other holy 
men of old, as he was moved by the Holy Ghost. 
Again, as a leader and legislator, Moses occupies a 
place no other man has approached, far less attained 
to. History records no such achievements as his who, 
without help from man, struck the fetters off a mil- 
lion and more of slaves; placing himself at their 
head, led them forth from the land of bondage ; reduc- 
ing them to order, controlled more turbulent, and 
subdued more stubborn elements than any before or 
since have had to deal with; formed a great nation 
out of such base materials ; and, casting into the 
shade the celebrated retreat of the ten thousand 
Greeks, conducted to a successful issue the longest 
and hardest march on record—a march continued for 
forty years in the face of formidable enemies, through 
howling wildernesseg and desert sands. Then look at 
the sacred and secular polity which he established in 
Israel! That constitution which makes our country 
the envy of the world has been, like an oak, the 
slow growth of ages; and it was often only after 
long, and sometimes bloody, struggles that right here 
prevailed over might, and laws were established 
that render equal justice, to all classes of the com- 
munity. But, event unparalleled in any other age 
or country, Moses established in Israel w form of 


of the Divine character—of what we are to believe government and a code of laws which neither time, 


concerning God, and what duty God requires of man ? 
Since his day—removed from our own by almost four 
I1I.—33. 


nor experience, has been able to improve. Like the 


| goddess fabled to have sprung, full grown and full 
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armed, from the head of Jupiter, or like those who 
never hung on mother’s breast, the man and woman 
whom Eden received to its blissful bowers, it was mature 
and perfect from the beginning. What a man was 
he who, in that rude and early age, inculcated laws 


that have formed, through all succeeding ages, the | 


highest standard of morality! Since his long-distant 
day men have run to and fro and knowledge has been 


| nations? I know, indeed, no greater contrast than 
| that between the childish, monstrous, and often 
| immodest mythologies of India, Egypt, Greece, and 
| Rome, and those opening pages of the Book of 
| Genesis, where God appears on the scene—calling 
creation into being by his simple but almighty word ; 
establishing order amid unimaginable confusion ; 
| evoking light out of primeval darkness; assigning 


increased ; the boundaries of science have been vastly | their different offices to the elements of earth and the 
extended, but not those of morality ; nor has one new | shining orbs of heaven; building up the grand 
duty been added to those of the two tables he brought | pyramid of Nature, and on its lofty apex placing man, 
down from Sinai. A perfect code of morals, adapted to | made in his own image, and enthroned lord of all, 
all ages, circumstances, and countries, time has neither | Believe some, and this is all a fancy, a mere fable, 











altered, nor added to the Ten Commandments. 

The ten stones of the arch on which our domestic 
happiness, the purity of society, the security of life 
and property, and the prosperity of nations stand, it 
was these commandments the Son of God came from 
heaven, our substitute, to obey ; with his blood, not to 
abrogate, but to enforce them ; on his cross to exalt, 
not in his tomb to bury, them ; and, cementing the 
shattered arch with his precious blood, to lend to laws 
that had the highest authority of Sinai, the no less 
solemn and more affecting sanctions of Calvary. 

As a legislator, besides moral, Moses established 
criminal and civil laws which, unless in so far as.they 
were specially adapted to the circumstances of the 
Israelites, our senators and magistrates would do well 
to copy. Inspired with the profoundest wisdom, they 
are patterns to all ages of equity and justice. For 
instance, how much kinder to the poor, and less 
burdensome to the community, than ours, are what 
may be called the “poor laws” of Moses ? 
much more wise than ours those that dealt with theft, 


—thus far that, requiring the thief to restore fourfold | 


the value of what he had stolen, and work till he had 
done so, they assigned to that crime a punishment, 
which at once secured reparation to the plundered and 
the reformation of the plunderer. Nor less wise, I 
may add, those sanitary laws of which, though long 
neglected, late years and bitter experience have been 
teaching us the importance. It is only now, with all 
our boasted progress in arts and science, that we are 
awaking to the value of such regulations as, securing 
cleanliness in the habits and in the homes of the people, 
promote their health and preserve theirlives. Antici- 
pating the discoveries of the nineteenth century and 
the plans of our modern sanitary reformers, Moses 
was four thousand years ahead of his age. Judged, 
therefore, either by the civil or criminal code he 
enjoined, or by those Ten Commandments which lie 
at the foundations of all humah justice and shall 
continue the supreme standard of morals so long as 
time endures, Moses claims precedence over all the 


sovereigns, and senators, and legislators the world has | 


seen. 

As a philosopher, notwithstanding the audacious 
attacks now making on his narrative of the Creation, I 
venture to say that Moses, as he was first in the point of 
time, is the first in point of rank. He fills in the 
temple of science that high priestly office his brother 
held in the temple of religion. How sublime, for ex- 
ample, his account of Creation compared with the mon- 
strous fables and puerile conceits current among pagan 


How 


Foiled at every point, and on every occasion, where 
| they employed history, and mental or moral science to 
| attack the Christian faith, compelled also to acknow- 
| ledge that the most formidable scepties of other days, 
| Hobbes and Voltaire, David Hume and Tom Paine, 
—without followers now save among the dregs of 
society, —were ignominiously defeated, the infidels of 
our day have changed their plan of attack. Obliged 
to seek new weapons, they are now attempting to over- 
throw the authority of Moses by the authority of 
physical science ; and ever as some old bone, some 
fragment of ancient pottery, some stone axe or arrow- 
head turns up which they fancy will serve their 
purpose, there is great shouting in the camp of the 
Philistines, and fear seizes some that ‘* the ark of God 
is taken.” A bone in Sampson’s hand, the jawbone 
even of an ass, once did great execution ; as did also the 
piece of pottery which a woman from the beleagured 
| wall pitched on the head of Abimelech, smiting him to 
the ground. But the enemies of our faith, though 
using similar weapons, have not achieved equal 
success. Looking at the future in the light of the past, 
| we can only wonder at the timidity of those who fear 
| these assaults, and at the credulity of such as, how- 
ever fond of novelties, allow such crude and silly 
arguments to seduce them from the faith. 

For example, a few years since a human jawbone 
was paraded before the world. It was said to have 
been dug out of a gravel-bed in France of so great 
| antiquity that the person to whom it belonged must 
have existed many thousand years antecedent to the 
| period at which Moses places the first appearance of 

man on theearth. Well, this bone, whose vast age was 
| to demolish the authority of the Bible, being sawn 
| asunder, was examined : and with what result? Its 
internal condition demonstrated that, instead of being 
| older than the age of Adam, it was but a few, evenif a 
| few, years older than those who were more the dupes of 
| their own hatred to religion, than of the workmen that 
had stolen this fragment of mortality from a church- 
yard, and palmed it off on these credulous sceptics. 

There is another and similar fact, much too in- 
structive to be left in the oblivion to which mortitied 
' and defeated infidels would fain consign it. Years 
| ago, a brick was found on the banks of the Nile, 
but many feet beneath their surface. These banks 
| are formed of the slimy and fertile mud which 
each annual overflow deposits in the green valley 
of that famous river; and assuming—for all the 
| theories opposed to Christianity are full of assump- 

tions as the basis of their calculations—that these 
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deposits have been of the same thickness, one year | 
with another, from the most remote antiquity, such | 
was the depth at which this brick was found, that it | 
must have been made many thousand years before | 
the time at which Moses fixes the creation of man. 
So infidels alleged and argued. How they told this in 
Gath, and published it in the streets of Ashkelon ! 
With this brick they had inflicted a blow on the | 
head of Moses, from which he could not possibly re- 
cover—with him not ‘* Babylon the Great,” but the | 
faith of Christendom had fallen. Well, the defenders | 
of the faith were puzzled, and not a little perplexed. 
It was not easy to prove that the deposits of the Nile | 


their stand on the uniform successions, and invariable 
| operations of the laws of Nature. But here the phi- 
losopher’s geology and our theology are at one. The 
most novel discoveries of our age are in harmony with 
| the oldest statements of revelation. They prove that 
| there have been no such invariable operations as would 


_ exclude the possibility, or probability of miracles, 


They demonstrate what Moses asserts, that all things 
| have not remained as they were from the beginning. 
They show causes even now at work sufficient in 
the course of time to bring about the grand catastrophe 


| that, with a God in judgment and a world in flames, 


shall usher in a new era—‘‘ the new heavens, and the 


were irregular, and that the foundations, therefore, on | new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness.” 
which the attack rested were unsound. But, teach-| Again, the Bible teaches us that the world is ** re- 
ing us not to allow our confidence in the faith to be | | served unto fire,” and what it long ages ago revealed, 
easily shaken by things which are at first, and even | is the conclusion to which the discoveries of science 
may continue, inexplicable, the problem was at length | | are now tending. In proof of that, see what one of 
solved, The difficulty was finally and authoritatively | our greatest modern philosophers, who has certainly 
removed. This famous brick fell into the hands of | never stood forth as a defender of the faith, says! He 
one familiar with the works of antiquity, and above | maintains that through the agency of volcanoes and 
all others expert in determining their age. He ex- other active causes, *‘the foundations of our earth 
amined it ; and proved to demonstration that, however | shall be so weakened, that its crust, shaken and rent 
it got buried in the valley of the Nile, or ‘whatever | by reiterated convulsions, must in the course of time 
be the rate of increase in the river’s alluvial deposits, | fallin.” ‘* When we consider,” says Sir Charles Lyell, 
that brick did not carry us back to ages antecedent | **the combustible nature of the elements of the earth : 
to Mosaic history. It was of Roman manufacture, | the facility with which their compounds may be decom- 
and belonged to an age no older than the Ovsars. | posed and enter into new combinations : the quantity 
Christianity does not teach science, nor profess to | of heat which they evolve during these processes : 
teach it. It was for another and higher purpose that | when we recollect the expansive power of steam, and 
its pages were inspired. To serve its own proper and | that water itself is composed of two gases which, by 
important end, it adapted its language to the times | their union, produce intense heat ; when we call to 
and the understandings of those it addressed. And! mind the number of explosive and detonating com- 
though, in consequence 6f this, there were statements pounds, which have been already discovered ; we may 
in the Bible which could not be reconciled with the | be allowed to share the astonishment of Pliny, thata 
modern discoveries of science, these should not have single day should pass without a general conflagration : 
the weight of a feather against the historical, the | ‘ Excedit profecto, omnia miracula, ullum diem fuisse, 
external and internal, the miraculous and prophetical | quo non cuncta conflagrarent.” 
evidences on which its divinity stands, and has stood | Again, and to take one other example from Moses’ 
unshaken the assaults of two thousand years, | account of the Creation, he represents light as having 
But, in truth, the greater the progress of science, | 
the more manifest is the harmony between its revela- | rule the day, or the moon to rule the night. Accord- 
tions and those of the Word of God. | ing to him ere day or night was, God sent forth the 
For instance, Moses represents the earth as having fiat, ‘* Let there be light, and there was light.” And 
been, antecedent to the present epoch, without pe | taking their stand on an apparent impossibility, in- 
and void—an expression denoting a state of extreme | fidels have challenged the soundness of his philo- 
and violent confusion, of death, and drear desolation. | sophy ; asking in tones of undisguised triumph, How 


























And how is his statement, not confuted, but corrobo- | 
rated by the remarkable discoveries of the nineteenth | 
century? The very same story is written on the | 
rocks, which we read in the book of Genesis. The | 
solid strata above which we walk, build our houses, | 
and reap our harvests, have been explored by the 
lights of science; and in their strange contortions, 
irregularities, and confusion, and those remains of 
innumerable and extinct creatures that, retaining the 
postures of a violent and sudden death, have been 
entombed within their stony sepulchres, they present a 
most remarkable commentary on Holy Writ. 

Again in the last days, according to St. Peter, there | 
were scoffers to arise, asserting “that all things remain 
as they were from the beginning of the creation.” So 
said David Hume ; and so still say those who, in oppo- 
sition to Moses and to the miracles of Scripture, take 





could there be light before, and without, the sun ? 
Well, this was a difficulty. Satisfied on other and im- 
pregnable grounds of the truth of the sacred narrative, 
Christians felt confident that the objection admitted of 
an answer: but till science came to the rescue, such 


| answers as they attempted were more ingenious than 
| satisfactory. The difficulty, however, has vanished ; 


and Moses’ account, no longer a subject for cavilling, 


| is found to be in perfect harmony with the discoveries 


and the doctrines of modern science. Inspired of God, 


| he anticipated our tardy discoveries. Relating that light 
| was created before the sun appeared, he represents it 


as an element existing independently of that luminary. 
And so it does, This is now all but universally ad- 


| mitted—light being regarded as the effect of the un- 


| dulations of an ether which, infinitely subtle and 
| elastic, pervades all space, and finds but exciting 
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causes in electricity and combustion, the sun and | 
stars. 

In taking leave of Moses as a philosopher, I have 
one more remark to make—one inexplicable, unless | 
he were inspired. It was thousands of years before the 
telescope was invented and Galileo had turned it on 
the starry heavens, before Newton had discovered the | 
laws of gravitation, before anatomists had studied the | 
structure of a fossil bone, before geologists had ex- | 
plored the bowels and strata of our earth, it was long | 
ages, in fact, before true science was born, that Moses | 
lifted the veil from the mysteries of Creation—stating 
facts in regard to its order, and laws, and phenomena, 
that are in perfect harmony with the greatest disco- | 
veries of our day. Surely, as he was the first, he 
is the greatest of philosophers ; as well the greatest | 
Philosopher as the greatest Writer, Divine, Leader, 
aud Lawgiver, the world has seen. 

Let us now regard him as a Patriot. There are | 
those who do not believe in patriotism; treating 
it as some of our popular novelists, whose works 
are appropriately called ‘‘ works of fiction,” do religion. 
Unable to understand religion, they can only carica- 
ture it. Whenever any of their characters, man or 
woman, is introduced as using the language of piety, 
or as belonging to what, borrowing an expression from 
the ribald words of Robert Burns, they call the unco 
gude, that person they invariably represent as either a 
fool or a hypocrite ; weak or wicked. If their defence 
is, that they, painting from life, have described reli- 
gious people as they found them, we might reply 
they had been very unfortunate in their company ; 
and that, as was likely to happen with men of their 
type, they must have been much more familiar with 
the dross than the gold of religious society. But their | 
bad opinion of such as make a marked profession of 
piety may be otherwise accounted for. ‘Thou | 
thoughtest,” says God to the wicked, *‘that I was | 
altogether such an one as thyself:” and feeling, with 
minds at enmity with God and averse from the 
practice of holiness and virtue, that they themselves 
should be hypocrites were they to assume a strict 
profession, they judge others by themselves. Nor 
are they singular in the use of so false a standard. 
Profligates and libertines do not believe in the existence 
of virtue—regarding it in others as a mere pretence, 
nothing else than the paint which hides the blotches 
on the face of vice. Neither do thieves, I may observe, 
believe in honesty. Nor do selfish men believe in 
generosity. Many politicians, the heads or tools of 
parties, though not steeped in such corruption as that 
minister of the last century who boasted that he knew 
the price of every member of the House of Commons, 
have only sought their own aggrandisement, when 
they talked loudest of their country, its liberties, its 
honour, and its interests. And no wonder that men 
without a spark of patriotism in their own breasts 
should doubt its existence in others ! | 

Presenting a noble contrast to the proverb long | 
common in Italy, Dolce far niente—*‘ It is sweet to 
indulge in idleness,” the old Roman sang, Dulce et 
decorum pro patria mori—* It is sweet and graceful to 
die for one’s country ;” and one of these old Romans 
is said, when it was only by such a sacrifice that Rome | 


_ Moses’ patriotism first burst out into flame. 
_his rank as the*adopted son of Pharaoh’s daughter 


| only choice. 
| generous impulses of youth, espouse the cause of the 


| could weaken, nor injustice and ingratitude cool. 


could be spared, to have rode out of its gates full 
armed in sight of weeping thousands, and taking brave 
farewell of brothers, friends, and countrymen, to have 
spurred his steed into the gulf that closed its monstrous 
jaws on horse and rider. The lofty patriotism of the 
poet may be only the sentimentalism of song, and the 
hero of the gulf only such a fable as adorns tradition- 
ary lore. But Moses was a patriot of that type. 
How we extolled the conduct of the Americans in 
China, when, though not bound to mingle in the 
bloody fray, they felt it impossible to look on, mere 
spectators, where our flag was flying, and our guns 
were flashing, and our men were falling amid the 
smoke of battle? Hoisting their anchors, and spreading 
sail, they took their places beside us, saying, ‘‘ Blood 
is thicker than water !” It was in such another act that 
Neither 


and probable successor to her father’s throne, nor his 


| education as a prince of Egypt, nor the pride, and 


pomp, and pleasures of a palace had made him 


| ashamed of his race, or indifferent to their cruel suf- 


ferings. His brave mother, in her assumed character 
of a nurse, had probably told her boy the story of his 


| people, and of their wrongs ; swearing him to fidelity, 


and sowing in his young heart the seeds of that piety 
and patriotism which afterwards determined his choice. 
Though apparently dormant for forty years, as has hap- 
pened in cases of conversion, the seed a mother’s hand 
sowed at length sprang up. He began to feel and take 
a deep interest in his people. Their sufferings haunted 


| his pillow by night, and engaged his anxious thoughts 
| by day. 


The fire, so to speak, was laid; and it 
needed but a spark, the toueh of a match, to kindle 
it—a purpose served by a sight he one day happened 
to see. Concealing his object, he had gone ‘* out to his 
brethren to look on their burdens,” when it chanced 
that an Egyptian was smiting a Hebrew. He looked, 


| He felt every blow that fell on the poor, crouching 
| slave, 


The fated hour had come, Plucking off the 
mask which had for a while concealed his secret, he 
flung himself into the fray ; and, bestriding his pros- 
trate compatriot, with flashing eye faced the Egyptian, 
and smote him dead. Life he risks; safety, riches, 


| honours, rank, and perhaps a crown he casts away—all 


to right the wrongs of a bleeding wretch, in whom his 
piety recognised a child of God, and his patriotism a 
countryman and a brother. In the words of St. Paul, 


| ** By faith Moses, when he was come to years, refused 


to be called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter ; choosing 
rather to suffer affliction with the people of God, than 


_ to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season ; esteeming 
| the reproach of Christ greater riches than the treasures 


in Egypt.” 
This, if it could not be called his early, was now his 
Unlike many who, yielding to the 


wronged, and fight their first battles under the flag of 
liberty, but in maturer years, or old age, live to de- 


| sert it, Moses, henceforth, never swerved from the 


good part he had chosen. He pursued it onward to 
his grave with a pure, unselfish patriotism no time 
If 


ever man was tempted to abandon a cause which he 
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had undertaken, it was he. Why should he have en- | smoke of battle, or plants them on the summit of the 
tered on it, and left his happy household, and the | deadly breach, is also, in the fame or fortune that re- 
quiet hills of Midian, to cast himself into a sea of | ward such heroism, looking for a recompense of reward. 
troubles? Other actors have been hissed from the stage | Thus likewise do thousands who, to enjoy ease and a 
where they were once applauded ; other benefactors competency in the evening of their days, practise a rigid 
have had to complain of public ingratitude ; and | economy, denying themselves pleasures in which many 
under the impulse of a temporary madness, other | others indulge. Man, unlike the lower animals whose 
nations have brought their truest patriots to the scaf- | eyes are naturally bent on the ground, with his noble 
fold. But for forty long years what reward, else than | and upright form, is made to look upwards and for- 
abuse, murmurs, opposition, unjust suspicion, and re- | wards ; and there the student, the soldier, the pru- 
peated attempts on his life, did Moses receive from | dent man of business, looking beyond the present 
those for whom he had rejected the most splendid | hour, apply to worldly matters the very principle that 
offers, on whose behalf he had made the costliest | in the region of spiritual things raises a child of God 
sacrifices? If patriotism is to be measured not only , above the world, and leads him to look beyond it. 
by the wrongs it bears, but by the sacrifices it makes, | To what but to their allowing the present to dominate 
he stands far ahead of all whose deeds grateful nations |. over the future, is the ruin of sinners in almost every 
have commemorated in monumental marble, or poets | instance to be traced ? They sacrifice, to the gratifica- 
have enshrined in song. tion of a moment or an hour, their peace, their con- . 
Take for example the unselfish, for its generosity | science, their purity, their souls, witha folly far beyond i 
and self-denial the matchless part he acted at Sinai, | his who, selling his birthright for a mess of pottage, f 
when the idolatry of Israel had awoke all the terrors | said: ** Behold! I am at the point to die, and what profit q 
of the Mount, and God himself, provoked beyond all | shall this birthright be to me?” Would to God men 
patience, was about to descend—to sweep man, woman, | somewhat changed Esau’s question, and put it thus :— 
and child from the face of the earth. ‘Let me | ‘‘ When I am at the point to die, what profit shall 
alone,” said Jehovah, addressing Moses, who, forget- | this pleasure yield to me? It looks charming now, 
ting the wrongs he had suffered at their hands, had | how will it look then? It is pleasant to anticipate ; 
thrown himself between the people and an angry God, | how will it bear reflection—another day, on another 

** Let me alone, that my wrath may wax hot against.! bed, in the hour of death, at the bar of judgment ?” 
them, and that I may consume them ”—nor was that The pity is that men will not have regard to ‘‘ the 
all; ‘* And I,” he added, ‘‘ will make of thee a great recompense of the reward,” and allow themselves to 
nation.” A splendid offer! Yet one which, not on | be influenced—for both man and God act from motives 
‘ this only, but also on another occasion, Moses de- | —by high and holy motives. Our Lord himself, for 
clined ; turning twice from a crown to fall on his knees, | the joy*set before Him, endured the cross, despising 
5 and pour out his whole soul to God in earnest prayers | the shame. Nor does it detract from Moses’ piety i 
1 for the guilty people. He did more—far more, Deeply | and patriotism that, instead of acting from blind and i 
as he abhorred their conduct towards Jehovah; keenly | ordinary impulses, he had regard to the ‘‘ recompense 
as he felt their ingratitude to himself, he returned | of the reward.” } 
| 


from their camp to tell God that he could not, and did Nothing could be further removed from selfishness 
not wish to, outlive them. ‘‘ Oh, this people,” he 





| than the ends he aimed at, and the reward he looked 
cried, ‘‘ have sinned a great sin, and have made their | for. His was not the spirit of such as are deterred 
gods of gold ; yet now, if thou wilt forgive their sin!” | from gross sins only by the fear of hell; who discover 
But what if God will not ?—then with such patriotism | nothing in heaven to desire but the rofuge it offers, 
as, with the exception of Paul’s, never burnt in human | nor in Jesus to love but the crown he bestows. De- 
bosom, or burst from human lips, he exclaimed: *‘ If | voutest of men, he aimed at the glory of God; 





3 ie Sa 


not, blot me, I pray thee, out of thy book!” I will | purest of patriots, he forgot his own interests in those ii 
sink or swim with my people! If they are to perish, | of his people. These, the divine glory and the good | 
let me not live to see it, | of Israel, were his aims, and their attainment his sufti- f 


It is no disparagement to Moses’ patriotism that we | cient reward—his motives as unselfish as the man’s who 
are told that he ‘‘had respect unto the recompense | leaps into the boiling flood to save a drowning child ; F | 
of the reward.” For what is that but in other words | and whose reward is, not the plaudits of the crowd 
to say, that he walked by faith and not by sight: | that watch him from the banks, as, buffeting the tor- | 
and, sacrificing a present for a much greater, though | rent with one hand, and holding up the dripping infant 
future, benefit, trode the path by which all goodness | in the other, he regains the shore, but the satisfaction 
and greatness are attained. The ardent student who, | of having saved the perishing, and of seeing the mother, 
stealing hours from sleep, bends his pallid face and | whose thanks he waits not to receive, clasping her living 
lofty brow over the midnight lamp, and spends the | boy to her beating breast. 
time others give to youthful follies in holding converse But a right estimate of Moses’ patriotism cannot be 
with the mighty dead, is in the honours and laurels | formed unless we take into.account the circumstances 
that crown such toils looking for a recompense of re- | in which he was reared. These were not less un- . 
ward. Thesoldier who leaves home fora foreign shore | favourable to this virtue than are the gloom and foul 
to hold his weary watch, while brothers and sisters 
are locked in the sweet arms of slumber; who while ; 
plenty loads their table, endures hunger and thirst, and 
cold and nakedness ; who carries his colours into the 





vapours of a charnel house to the growth and fragrance 
of a flower. It is not from castles so much as cabins, 
from princes so much as from among the people, that 
reformers and patriots spring. Luther came out of a i 
if 
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miner’s hut ; and while the German boy sang in the 
streets for his bread, John Knox earned his by teach- 
ing. Wallace and William Tell, Hampden and George 
Washington embarked in the cause of freedom with 
little else but their lives to lose. The noblest sacrifices 
of piety and patriotism have been made by such as 
had not a drop of noble blood in their veins. Few 
histories are more illustrative of that fact than Scot- 
land’s. 


who suffered for it. It was their blood that dyed her 
scaffulds, and their strong arms that kept the banner 
flying on her moors and mountains ; and it was they, 
who, hoping against hope, never sheathed their swords 
till the tyrant fled, and those liberties, civil and sacred, 
were secured which have made our country the boast 
of Britons, and envy of the world, 

It is not commonly—-and this makes Moses’ case 
the more remarkable—from among the enervating in- 
fluences of wealth, and ease, and luxury, that men 
come forth to do grand things. It is with them as 
with birds. Those birds soar the highest that have had 
the hardest upbringing. Warm and soft the pretty nest 
where, under the covering of her wings, amid green 
leaves and golden tassels and the perfume of flowers, 
the mother bird of sweet voice, but short and feeble 
flight, rears her tender brood. Not thus are eagles 
reared, as I have seen on scaling a dizzy crag. There, 
their cradle an open shelf, their nest a few rough 
sticks spread on the naked rock, the bright-eyed eaglets 
sat exposed to the rains that seamed the hill-sides, 
and every blast that howled through the glen. Such 
the hard nursing of birds that were thereafter to soar 
in sunny skies, or with strong wings cleave the clouds, 
and ride upon the storm! Even so, I thought, God 
usually nurses those amid difficulties and hardships 
who are destined to rise to eminence, and accomplish 
great deeds on earth. Hence says Solomon, ‘It is 
good for a man to bear the yoke in his youth.” 

Hence, because he had had no such yoke to bear, 
the more honour to Moses, the more illustrious his 
patriotism. Bred in a palace, he espoused the cause 
of the people: nursed on the lap of luxury, he em- 
braced adversity : reared in a school of despots, he 
became the brave champion of liberty : long associated 
with oppressors, he took the side of the oppressed : 
educated as her son, he forfeited the favour of a 
princess to maintain the rights of the poor: with 
a crown in prospect, he had the magnanimity to 


choose a cross; and for the sake of his God and | 


Israel, abandoned ease, refinement, luxuries, and the 
highest earthly honours, to be a houseless wan- 


derer; ‘‘esteeming the reproach of Christ greater | 


riches than the treasures of Egypt, and choosing 
rather to suffer affliction with the people of God, than 
to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season. 

That decision was as pious as patriotic; and in 
Moses’ piety, let it be observed, we have that which 
was the true support and backbone of his patriotism. 


Nor in that did his case present, though an illustrious, | 


a singular conjunction. Religious men have ever 
proved the truest patriots. The cause of freedom 
has owed more to them than to any other class, 


Many of her nobles signed the Solemn League | 
and Covenant, but with a very few, though illustrious, | 
exceptions, it was her middle-classes and peasantry | 


| They have ever fought best and bravest in their 
| country’s battles who sought another one; and 
| Strong in faith, at peace with God, and sustained by 
hopes of immortality, were careless whether, as one of 
| our martyrs expressed it, they rotted in the earth or 
| in the air ; died amid holy prayers, or the shouts of 
| battle and the roar of cannon. The greatest patriots of 
| our own country were not its worldlings, its profligates, 
its sceptics ; but devout and holy men—men who slept 
with their bibles as well as pistols by their pillow ; who 
carried the sacred volume to battle in their bosoms as 
well as in their hearts; and whose tomb-stones, vene- 
rated by a pious peasantry, still stand on our moors 
and mountains, marked by the appropriate symbols of 
| an open bible and a naked sword. But never was the 
| connection between true piety and true patriotism so 
' eminently illustrated as in the case of Moses! He aban- 
| doned all worldly interests for those of religion and of 
| his race. He preferred the reproach of Christ to the 
| riches of Egypt. Though thereby claiming kindred with 
| a race of slaves, he counted it a higher honour to be a 
child of Abraham than reckoned the son of Pharaoh's 
| daughter. He gallantly embarked in the cause of his 
| brethren—resolved to sink or swim with them, Type of 
| our divine Redeemer, he bore much for them, and bore 
| also much from them. Offering the highest pattern 
| of patriotism sustained by piety, with what meekness 
| he met their insolence ; with what patience their pro- 
vocations ; with what forgiveness their unparalleled 
ingratitude and oft-repeated attempts upon his life }— 
| and when God, provoked to cast them off, offered to 
make of him a great nation, with what noble gene- 
| rosity did he intercede on their behalf, refusing to 
| build his own house on the ruins of theirs ! 
| From him we may learn how to be patriots; and 
| how patriotism, like all other virtues, has its true root 
| in piety. He did not miss the recompense of reward, 
| He enjoys its heaven. He had it on earth—accom- 
| plishing the grand object of his life, when, with victory 
| and thanksgiving on his lips, his last gaze, ere he 
| ascended to the heavenly Canaan, was fixed in dying 
raptures on the promised land ; and though no nation 
| with the tears of bitter grief and the pomp of public 
| funeral followed their great leader to his grave, he was 
| buried with higher honours—as some poet thus finely 
sings :— 


By Nebo’s lonely mountain, 
On this side Jordan’s wave, 

In a vale in the land of Moab, 
There lies a lonely grave. 


And no man dug the sepulchre, 
And no man gave it air, 

For the angels of God upturned the sod, 
And laid the dead man there. 


That was the grandest funeral, 
That ever passed on earth, 
But no man heard the tramping 

Or saw the train go forth. 


For without sound of music, 
Or voice of them that wept, 
Silently down from the mountain’s crown 
The great procession went. 
Perchance the bald old eagle, 
On grey Bethpeor’s height, 
Out of his rocky eyrie 
Looked on the wondrous sight. 
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Perghance the lion stalking 
Still shuns that hallowed spot, 

For beast and bird have seen and heard 
That which man knoweth not. 


But when the warrior dieth, 
His comrades in the war, 

With arms reversed and muffled drum, 
Follow the funeral car, 


They show the banners taken, 
They tell his battles won : 

And after him lead his masterless steed, 
While peals the minute gun. 


Amid the noblest of the land 
Men lay the sage to rest, 

And give the bard an honoured place, 
With costly marbles drest, 


In the great Minster transept 
Where lights like glories fall, 

And the choir sings, and the organ rings, 
Along the emblazoned wall. 


This was the bravest warrior 
That ever buckled sword, 

This the most gifted poet 
That ever breathed a word. 


And never earth’s philosopher 
Traced with his golden pen, 





On the deathless page, truths half so sage 
As he wrote down for men. 


And had he not high honours? 
The hill-side for his pall, 

To lie in state while angels wait 
With stars for tapers tall. 


And the dark rock pines with tossing plumes, 
Over his bier to wave, 

And God’s own hand in that mountain land 
To lay him in the grave. 


In that deep grave without a name, 
Whence his uncoffined clay 

Shall break again—most wondrous thought— 
Before the judgment day, 


And stand with glory wrapped around 
On the hills he never trode, 

And speak of the strife that won our life 
With the incarnate Son of God. 


Oh, lonely tomb in Moab’s land ! 
Oh, dark Bethpeor’s hill! 

Speak to those anxious hearts of ours 
And teach them to be still. 


God hath his mysteries of grace, 
Ways that we cannot tell ; 

He hides them deep like the secret sleep 
Of him He loved so well. 





THE SEVEN CONSCIENCES. 
WITH CASES IN POINT. 
V.+AN ACCUSING CONSCIENCE. 


THE pangs of an accusing conscience are to the soul 
what pain is to the body, or what a faithful though 


troublesome watchman is to an endangered city. They | 
raise an alarm in the soul, indicating that there is _ 


an evil at hand which threatens ruin. They tell 
that matters are going wrong, that some sin or other 
has caught hold of the mainsprings of the heart, 
and is certain, if not checked, to destroy the life, 
and all the precious and beautiful things which life 
enjoys. 

We may well thank God for having provided us 
with such a faithful watchman. For truly he is a 
wise man who does not, like Belshazzar, give that 
watchman’s cries to the wind, but stops and considers, 
allowing himself not even a mofhent’s rest till the 
cause of the disturbance be found out, and peace 
restored. 

There are two kinds of pain. There is the pain a 
loving father inflicts upon his disobedient child when 
chastising him, and the pain a judge inflicts upon a 
culprit when punishing him with the sword of justice. 
The former is a pain unto correction, the latter is a 
pain unto death. Both these kinds of pain conscience 
may inflict upon a man’s mind. Its pangs are pains 
unto correction so long as it urges the man to cease 
to do evil and to turn to the right way; and its 
pangs are pains unto death when it tells a man that it 
is too late, and that the way of return is for ever 
closed to him. In the former case we may call it 
an accusing conscience, in the latter a condemning 








conscience. It is with the first of the two that I 
wish to occupy the attention of my readers in this 
paper. 

As there are two kinds of pain, so there are two 
kinds of accusers. There is the malignant accuser, 
who delights in pointing to a man’s guilt merely that 
he may bring him to shame and ruin. Such an ac- 
cuser is Satan: Scripture calls him, ‘‘ The accuser of 
our brethren . . . which accused them before our God 
day and night” (Rev. xii. 10). His is a work at once 
miserable and foolish, for the end of his accusations 
will be the total acquittal of those he accuses, and 
his own condemnation, But conscience is not such 
an accuser ; it is not a messenger of Satan to buffet 
us; it is a witness of God to guide and protect 
us. 

Conscience, in accusing, acts from love. It finds 
its type in the prophet Nathan when he said to 
David : ‘*Thou art the man!” Its object is, not to 
expose our guilt to the world but to ourselves, lest 
we be exposed to the world on the great day of retri- 
bution. The malignant accuser-deals with us in this 
life, that he may all the more shamefully criminate us 
in the next. Conscience, on the contrary, accuses us 
now, lest it should have anything to say against us 
hereafter. The one is an accuser unto perdition, the 
other unto salvation. 

The accusations of conscience are painful because 
they are true, truthfulness being the characteristic 
mark of its operations, Some men are distrustful, 
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suspicious accusers, and find their image in Job’s 
miserable comforters, They come to us pretending 
to help us, but their real aim is to find out some 
secret sin of which they suspect us to be guilty. 
They speak in ambiguous terms, and to all appear- 


ance shoot off their arrows at random, but we cannot | 
We | 


help feeling that we ourselves are their target. 
feel that they see a black spot in our character, 
but they do not tell us exactly where it is, They 


draw a picture of various crimes they know we have | 


not committed, hoping that from a too great eagerness 
to defend ourselves we will tell them that the crime 
we have committed is different from all these. They 
eulogise the man who frankly confesses his faults, 
while at the same time they give us to understand that 
they do not look upon us as being such men. They 
chide with us ; they vex and worry us. And depart- 


ing, they leave us under the impression that they hold | 


us to be guilty, though they have not told us the 
crime which they secretly lay to our charge. 


Conscience, on the other hand, does not tell us our | 


guilt without telling us our crime. It comes to us 
with facts, and these it presents to our minds in all 
their nakedness. It is true we may sometimes be 
seized with a sudden fear and agony, as if we had 


committed some awful crime, though we are not 


properly aware of any; just as a man may awake 
some morning with agonising presentiments, though 
he cannot recollect having committed any special 
misdeed. The postman brings the letters as usual, 
but he has scarcely courage to open them. 


they are opened at last; and—they contain nothing 


extraordinary. The next moment he is told that a 


gentleman wishes to speak to him, and he feels 
as though some pointed instrument pierced his 
heart. Who may the stranger be? What horrible 
tidings does he bring ? 
to him, and— it is nothing particular. Thus the day 
passes by without his fears being in the least realised. 
They all turn out to be the work of sheer imagina- 
tion, Such vague presentiments are not the work 
of conscience, but in most cases the effect of some 
bodily derangement. Sometimes they are transient 
and easily removed by medicine. Sometimes they 
are chronic and almost incurable, being caused by 
disease of the heart or of some othef vital organ. 
In fact, it may be fairly asserted that every feeling 
of anxiety of this sort for which, upon close self-exa- 


mination, we cannot account, is simply a misleading | 


play of the imagination, caused chiefly by some irregu- 
larity of the nervous system. 

For where it is conscience that makes us feel 
uneasy, the cause of our anxiety is no matter of 
doubt. That faithful witness of the truth speaks 
plain language. It tells us at once that we have com- 
mitted an evil, and also what the evil is. To the 


guilty, conscience is an unmerciful historian, a recorder | 


who cannot be bribed. It tells him that his crime is 
one which no power on earth can undo, It tells him 
that he, too, knows this right well, however skilfully 
he may pretend the contrary. And it tells him that 
such an act isa sin and a crime, that it was not a 
mere mistake, though perhaps its consequences were 


What | 
dreadful intelligence may they not contain? Well, | 


Well, our friend speaks | 


not so serious as they might have been; but that it 
was a misdeed, indicative of a bad motive, and at 
variance with the eternal and holy law of God. 

Criminal annals teem with instances illustrative of 
the fearful power which conscience often manifests in 
bringing long-hidden crimes to light, and in compelling 
the guilty to acknowledge their misdeeds, This 
we might call the historical veracity of conscience, 
It shows its divine origin by proving that it is im. 
planted in man by the hand of Him who said that 
nothing is covered that shall not be revealed, and hid 
that shall not be made manifest. It shows that con- 
science is light, for, Scripture says, whatsoever doth 
make manifest is light. Indeed, it would sometimes 
seem as if the bright, clear light that shines from the 
eyes of a good man, is all that is required to elicit 
| flashes from his conscience, and at once lay bare awful 
facts that have been buried in thedark. This calls to 
our mind that look of Jesus which at once dispelled 
the cloud that covered Peter’s soul and drove him 
away to weep bitterly. 

In the biography of a godly man, Johann Georg 
Boley, a miller of Wiirtemberg, who lived in the 
last century, and whose piety is still in blessed 
remembrance among his countrymen, there is an 
instance which strikingly illustrates this power of a 
| good man’s look upon the conscience of a criminal. 
| One day when Johann was sitting alone in his room, 

a woman who was quite a stranger to him stepped in 
| and offered some brandy for sale. Boley declined to 
buy. The woman, however, repeated her offer. He 
still declined. She began to importune. Seeing that 
| his refusals were of no effect, Boley stopped speaking 
to her, and looked her firmly in the face. The 
woman, it appeared, could not help returning his 
look, She tried once or twice to cast down her eyes, 
or to turn them in a different direction, but it seemed 
as if she were compelled by some invisible power to 
look the miller full in the face. Thus they remained 
for a few minutes in silence, their eyes fixed upon 
one another. At length the woman gave signs of 
uneasiness, 

** Why do you look at me so ?” she asked, in a tone 
of alarm. 
| Boley gave no answer, but kept his eye fixed on 
| her. 
| Again she asked, raising her voice higher, — 
|  § Why do you look at me, sir ?” 

Still no answer, save that strong piercing look. 

‘* For God’s sake,” cried the women, ‘‘ do tell me 
why you look at me so?” 

Boley remained silent, 

** Lord Jesus help me! ” the woman cried, wringing 
| her hands; ‘‘I really have done nothing wrong, 
| sir.” 
| Boley still continued to look at her. 
| For God’s sake take your eyes off me!” she 
| eried, almost convulsively ; ‘‘you pierce my heart, 
I see, I see,” she then said, ‘‘ you know all about 
‘me. I will confess. I have had one; but only 
one.” 

‘‘ Only one?” Boley asked, not knowing, however, 
what she meant. 

*¢Oh, Lord ! I see you know it!” she cried, burst- 
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ing into tears. ‘‘ Yes, I have had two illegitimate 
children. But I have done them no harm,” 

‘No harm ?”’ Boley repeated, still looking her in 
the face. 

“Oh, Lord, have mercy upon me!” cried she, 
s¢ Yes, I drowned one of them.” 

s¢ What!” Boley cried, now starting up. 

But away went the womapv. She got out of the room 
with a leap, and he never saw her again. 

Now this story, the truth of which admits of no 
reasonable doubt, appears to me to be a remarkable 
evidence of the veracious nature of conscience in bring- 
ing hidden sin to light. It is clear that this woman 
was not so much agitated by her sense of guilt as by 
an irresistible pressure of conscience, which would not 
let her rest till she had acknowledged her crime in 
the presence of a witness. The case is different 
when a criminal delivers himself up to the police. 
Here, the sense of guilt is the chief moving power, for 
the malefactor shows that he can find no rest till the 
demands of justice are satisfied. But Boley was 
neither a magistrate nor a judge. There was no spe- 
cial reason why the woman should have confessed to 
him. She merely supposed that he must have known 
the facts by some extraordinary means, and she 
was compelled to confess that this knowledge was cor- 
rect, The divine witness within her gave testimony 
against her, to confirm what she supposed was known 
to Mr. Boley. Had she been really moved by her 
sense of guilt, she would have stayed and requested 
him to hand her over to the police. But she expe- 
rienced no such feeling at that moment. No sooner 
had ehe acknowledged her crimes than she ran 
away. It was not her desire that justice should 
triumph. 

But not only do the accusations of conscience thus 
establish and manifest our misdeeds, but in most 
cases they also convince us of our guilt and our 
responsibility. Skilful in quibbling as our deceitful 
hearts may be, we seldom succeed in reasoning our- 
selves into the belief that the evil we do is good. But 
we try to persuade ourselves that we are not so 
bad, not so very much to blame. It is here especially 
that conscience steps in as our opponent. It cha- 
racterises itself by its impartial justness, It does not 
allow us to nullify the connexion between the evil we 
have committed and our responsibility, It firmly 
maintains that the cause of that evil lies not without 
but within us. Zhow art the man and nobody else, 
it says to us. The name of the doer of sin is neither 
Circumstance, nor Accident, nor Weakness, but David 
theking. It is true, the misdeed may have been com- 
mitted under the influence of passion or of strong 
drink ; but thou art the evil-doer, and not these. 
In the maintenance of this point, conscience is de- 
cided to stubbornness. Sophistry and self-deception 
may do much, but they cannot make a man who is of 
a sound mind really believe that he is not chargeable 
with his offence. They may lull conscience asleep so 
as to blunt its pangs, but they can never restore that 
true mark of innocence—the heart-rejoicing testimony 
of a clear conscience ; and with the guilty man some 
little uneasiness always remains lurking at the bottom 
of pent, indicating that his couscience is not at 

-—34. 


| peace, but only asleep. The accuser is there, though 
| he slumbers in the innermost chamber of the heart. 
| Though he does not speak just now, he gives abundant 
| evidence of his presence by slight throbbings of the 
heart. Even in his sleep, as if speaking in his 
dreams, he whispers: **Thou! Thou hast done it!” 
You may forget your crime, but he cannot forget it. 
| Years may heap their dust over the traces of the 
| shameful story, and you may deem it buried for ever ; 
| but lo! a slight incident, a trifling something turns 
| up, and your accuser starts from his torpor to renew 
his charge with a keenness fresh as ever. 
It is well known that a man may often continue 
| his dismal struggle against the criminations of this 
| accuser for a long time before he comes to confess his 
guilt. Few of us manifest that moral integrity which, 
| when the intoxicating power of the criminal moment 
has subsided, at once gives testimony to the truth of 
his accuser’s words, and fewer still have that moral 
courage which, rather than continue a vicious skir- 
mish against this champion of truth and justice, takes 
all the consequences of the offence committed. That 
moral courage was manifested in a striking manner, 
about the commencement of the present century, by a 
young Armenian, whose touching story at the same 
time illustrates the astonishing power of conscience 
in convincing a man of his guilt, 

This young man, who was twenty-two years of age, 
lived at Constantinople. One day he accepted an 
invitation to a banquet, which was chiefly attended by 
Turks, some of whom were men of great influence. 
The amiable appearance and winning manners of the 
young Christian elicited the favour of the leading 
men of the party. He was honoured with dis- 
tinctions which quite intoxicated him, ambitious 
as he was. He was told that a young man of 
his abilities was sure to have a most splendid career, 
if he wisely improved the opportunities and ad- 
vantages offered to him. He was promised the 
protection of the highest officials in the state if 
he would forsake his Christian faith and adopt 
that of Islam. [Fascinated by the charming pro- 
spect, and being somewhat under the influence of 
drink, the unhappy young man allowed himself 
to be prevailed upon to take the fatal step. The 
same evening he abjured Christ, and, amid the up- 
|roarious applause of the company, adopted the 
religion of the false prophet. For several days his 
new friends continued to keep him in their midst. 
The usual ceremonies prescribed by the Turkish law 
for the reception of a renegade into the fellowship of 
| the Mussulmans were gone through, and he was 

legally, publicly, and irrevocably bound to the service 
|of Islam. The event caused much sensation in the 
city, as he was a young man of name, and possessed 
| considerable property. 

No sooner, however, had the intoxication of glory 
and excitement subsided, than he was seized by the 
most painful remorse. It was not until last year 
(1866) that the Porte, at the remonstrance of the 
| British, French, and American ambassadors, cancelled 
| that cruel, despotic, and fanatical Turkish law, by which 
| apostasy from the Mahomedan religion was punishable 
| by death. So, in the days when the Armenian 
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lived that law was in full vigour. The compunctions 
of his conscience not allowing him to attend service 
in the mosque, he locked himself up in his house, a 
victim to the most agonising self-reproaches. Not 
only did he feel as firmly as ever before that Jesus 
was the Christ and that Mahomed was a false 
prophet, but the fearful events of the period just past 
had brought about a crisis in his heart. The love of 
Jesus, who had suffered and died for him on the | 
Cross, now came in all its truth and glory before his 
mind. He not only perceived that he had brought 
everlasting condemnation upon himself, but his soul 
was also tortured by the thought of the intense grief 
he had caused to his adorable Saviour, and the shame 
and disgrace he had so wantonly and publicly cast 
upon his glorious name. For two months he kept 
himself shut up in his house, until at length the accu- 
sations of his conscience became unbearable. 

He applied to a missionary for counsel and conso- 
lation, This man advised him to leave the country, 
and to re-enter the Church of Christ in a Christian 
land. | 

** T should have done so long ago,” he replied, ‘if | 
by that step I could have effaced the stain which in 
public I have cast upon the Saviour’s name, The 
people of Constantinople have been the witnesses 
of my apostasy, and my conscience tells me that 
in the presence of the same witnesses I am bound to 
recant.” 

*¢ But that would be tantamount to killing your- 
self,” the missionary observed. | 

*T know that. But I feel that nothing short of | 
public execution is the proper reward for such a crime | 
as I have committed. It is only my blood that, in | 
the sight of men, can wash off the stain I have cast | 
upon my Lord and Saviour.” | 

‘* But the Lord requires no such sacrifice of you,” | 
said the missionary. ‘‘ A broken heart and a contrite | 
spirit is the sacrifice He desires,” | 

‘*True,” the young man replied; “nor do I 
believe that my death could in any way atone for my 
guilt in the sight of God. When my spirit leaves 
this miserable body, I shall cast myself upon the 
mercy of Jesus alone, trusting that God will pardon 
my shameful crime for the sake of his own blood. 
But 1 feel that my repentance cannot be sincere so | 
long as I refuse to do all that is in my power to re- 
store his honour, which I have so basely trodden 
under foot, and to show to all Constantinople that 
his name is more precious to me than life,” 

The missionary*continued to try to change the 
young man’s mind, but all his arguments were in 
vain. ‘The Armenian entreated him to administer | 
the Lord’s Supper to him, as he desired to realise his 
reunion with Him without whose divine assistance 
he felt unable to walk to the end of the heavy way 
which his conscience pressed him to follow. The 
missionary now ceased to oppose him. He was 
convinced that the young man was acting under 
the agency of the Spirit of God. With tears in his 
eyes he prayed with him, and administered the 
emblems of Christ’s atuning love. He entreated him 
to guard against imprudence, lest by unnecessarily 
offeusive expressions he should raise the anger of the | 


Turks, and at last dismissed him with grief in his 
heart. 

On the following day the young Armenian, having 
taken off his Mussulman dress, repaired to the bazaar, 
where he settled his accounts, and arranged his 
affairs. The Turkish merchants, who all liked him 
well, on learning from his own lips that he had 
returned to his original faith, besought him to 
abandon such a dangerous course, or at least to fly 
the country. 

**T cannot change my mind,” he answered. ‘J 
am prepared even to die for the faith which I so 
shamelessly forsook.” 

Tbis was heard by a few soldiers who were standing 
by. In a moment he was knocked down, and dragged 
to prison covered with blood. His face shining 
with joy, he bore the chains that were put on his 
limbs, and, like Paul and Silas at Philippi, he amazed 
his fellow-prisoners by his hymns. On the following 
morning many of his Turkish friends visite him. 
Some besought him with tears ; others threatened ; 
but nothing could make him recant. 

His case was reported to the Grand Vizier, who sent 
for him. The youth and amiable appearance of the 
prisoner touched the Vizier to the heart. He pro- 
mised him one of the highest offices in the state if he 
would yield. 

‘“‘T am unworthy of your compassion and favour,” 
the Armenian replied. ‘‘ But how could I be happy 
even in midst of all the riches of the world, seeing 


| that my soul would be lost for ever ?” 


‘Then you must die,” said the Vizier. 

**'To be put to death is the only kindness I beg of 
your excellency,” was the answer. 

The Vizier thereupon gave orders that he should be 
led to the place of execution. On his way thither he 
happened to meet the Sultan himself, The monarch, 
on noticing the noble countenance of the culprit, and 
the great multitude, in which were many persons of 
distinction, stopped the procession and inquired into 
the case. He, too, offered the youth a high and 
lucrative situation, if he would even now change his 
mind, but all in vain: his last words were—‘ Jesus 
Christ, Son of God !—Saviour ! ” 

To those who, like Strauss, Renan, and the other 
adherents of the modern theology, do not believe in a 
diviue revelation, and consequently look upon religion 
as a matter of mere taste and habit, the conduct of 
this young hero must seem merely a piece of fana- 
ticism and narrow-mindedness, and they cannot but 
regard his conscience, which led him into such a fatal 
course, as a bad and mischievous counsellor. But we, 
who believe that there is no salvation without Christ, 
and that the man who denies Him before men shall 


' also be denied by Him before his heavenly Father, look 


upon the young Armenian’s conscience as under God, 
the deliverer of his soul. In that restless, impetuous 
accuser he possessed an invaluable friend,—a treasure 
from heaven. All his other friends, even while they 
showed him the greatest kindness, and tried all that was 


'in their power to save his life, were yet friends unto 
| death, while this one, though it led him into death, 


was iu reality his friend unto life. To the advocates 
of expediency as the ruling principle of our life his 
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conduct must also appear blamable, and much, from 
their point of view, might be said which would, primd | 
facie, sound quite plausible. Had he fled to a 
Christian country, as the missionary advised, they 
might observe, how useful for good his talents 
and capacities might have been ; whereas his young 
life had been wholly lost to human society merely to 
satisfy the demands of a too sensitive conscience. 
But against this reasoning it may be remarked 
that we cannot tell whether all the good he might 
have done in a Christian land would have made up 
for the evil his cowardly flight would have done 
the good cause in the land of the infidel. The case 
of Expediency versus Conscience will never be settled 
here below, except before the tribunal of those few 
who believe that the first question which we should 
put to ourselves, is not: ‘‘Am TI useful in the sight 
of men?” but, “*Am I just in the sight of God ?”’ 
If there is no life after death, then let us try to be as 
useful as we think it expedient to be, and let us send 
conscience about its business ; but if there is a future 
life, where is the man who can prove that a young man 
has ceased to be useful by ceasiug to live? And where 
is he who can prove that conscience is not exactly that 
far-seeing friend, who tells us which course we have 
to follow in this life, lest we become useless in the life 
hereafter ? 

Whatever may be the agencies—and they are many 
—which seek to influence a man for good, it comes after 
all to the question whether his will inclines him to be 
influencel by them. In his will lies the executive 
power. Conscience may point to the law, may 
accuse, remonstrate, threaten, and condemn, but it 
is all in vain if man’s will refuses to give its sanction. 
And, alas! it often takes a long time before that 
sanction can be obtained even from the wills of 
men who are well known for integrity and piety. 
All of us are more or less masters in the art of 
prevarication, and poor conscience has often to make | 
many calls before it can find us at home, prepared to 
listen to its accusing words. Not that we wish to be 
unjust or unreasonable. But we often thiuk truth 
may be viewed from many different sides, and we feel 
that conscience is perhaps a little one-sided. Nor is 
it always clear to us why we should be in such a 
hurry as conscience requires to act upon its admo- 
nitions, We think we may safely take time to turn 
the matter over in our mind, Meanwhile conscience 
will perhaps either come to terms, or drop the matter 
altogether and leave us alone, &., de. 

Now all this quibbling only shows that we are 
not earnest in ths matter, and that we try in a 
deceitful way to evade the discharge of duty. Nor 
is it difficult, in many cases, to reason ourselves 
into the belief that we are right, and that owing to 
some mistake our conscience was in error. Lesides, 
the subjects conscience brings before our mind are 
often of such a tender nature, that much talking and 
hairsplitting obscures them, so that at last they 
are confounded with other matters; just as certain 
aromatic liquids lose their flavour, and become 
inodorous by beiug too often poured from one bottle 
into another. There is a text in the Greek New 
Testament (1 Tim. iii, 16) about a single letter | 


| difference, ‘he is a good man, I believe. 


of which a great dificulty has arisen; the Arians 
read it as an omikron (0), and the Orthodox as 
a theta (©). The difference consists only in a little 
dot or stroke. ‘‘ Well,” you say ‘“‘the matter is 
simple; let us take the oldest Greek manuscript, 
and see how it is written there: that will at once 
settle the question.” Just so; but unfortunately the 
manuscript has been so often taken in hand, and 
people have so often put their dirty fingers on the 
letter in question, that not only the little dot (if there 
ever was one), but the whole letter has become quite 
illegible, Thus, too, many a plain truth which con- 
science presented to us has been buried and lost under 
the unclean touch of our insincere, sophisticating 
minds. 

In the life of immoral and irreligious people like 
Ahab or Herod, or even in the life of good men, 
for a time under the rule of a besetting sin, as was 
the case with David, the deviations from the law 
of God are so gross, that scarcely any logic is re- 
quired to demonstrate their sinfulness, But in the life 
of converted Christians, and of people who are ha- 
bitually moral and honest, those deviations are mostly 
of such a subtle or intricate character, that only a 
pure eye, undimmed by vapours rising from an insin- 
cere ground, is clear enough to discern their delicate 
windings. Such a pure eye is that of conscience, It 
apprehends the impurity immediately, and makes us 
inwardly conscious of it. But as so much that is 
good and noble and pious is apparently heaped up 
around and above it, we succeed in soor forgetting 
that ‘slight slip,” by virtue of the magnitude of our 
supposed righteousness, Sometimes it was only a 
* trifling neglect,” sometimes only a little ambiguity 
in expression ; sometimes only a smile, or a frown, or 
a shrug of the shoulders. But apparently trifling as 
these errors were, they may have brought about the 
most important consequences. 

‘* What is your opinion of Mr. Jones?” you are 
asked. Now Mr. Jones is as good a man as you 
are, perhaps even better. You are not at all 
on bad terms with him, or hostile to him, though 
you can scarcely call him your bosom friend ; but 
there is some reason or other connected with your 
own interest why at the present moment it is not 
expedient for you to say anything in Mr. Jones’s 
favour; so, on hearing Mr, Jones’s name, you con- 
tract your brow as if some strong acid had entered 
your mouth, ‘*Oh—well,” you say in a voice of in- 
Don’t 
kuow enough of him to speak decidedly.” From that 
moment Mr. Jones may be a ruined man, and the 
cause of his ruin is—your frown, He does not 
know this however, and thankfully accepts kind gifts 
from you. In the course of years you even assist 
him to get on, though he has constantly a hard 
struggle to keep the wolf from the door. People 
praise you on account of your benevolence, and so you 
do yourself almost, for you have long since forgotten 
your frown, and the long list of gifts and kind- 
nesses lies before you. Besides, Mr. Jones is not 
always sufficiently on the alert to make profit. Con- 
sequently, though your frown may perhaps have 
contributed something to his misfortune, yet it is 
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evident that the chief cause of it is his own want of 
energy. Undoubtedly he would have become a poor 
man, even though you had smiled! It is not your 
fault, but the man’s own. 

‘* No, no,” conscience whispers ; ‘it is your fault. 
You knew nothing of the man’s want of energy when 
you frowned upon him. How is it you are so anxious 


to bestow your benefits upon him now? And how is | 
it you always feel a little uneasy when you meet him? | 


There must be some reason for that. He never 
did you any harm. But perhaps you did him some 
harm? You are a prosperous man. But would you 
have been so prosperous if you had not frowned ?” 
Thus the accuser-may continue for a long time to 
knock at the door of your heart, each time you hear 
of Mr. Jones or meet with him. It is not a long list 
of accusations he brings, for his charge does not refer 
to a long black story, like Cain’s murder or Manasseh’s 


cruelties ; it only refers to that little thing—a frown | 


—which disappeared almost as soon as it came. But 
still you feel it. It always pains you. Though you 
have felt it hundreds and hundreds of times, you 
can never get accustomed to it. 
sit down deliberately to look at it, to examine and to 
analyse it, why, it comes to scarcely anything. Only 
a slight contraction of the brow, done in a hasty 
moment—perhaps, unintentionally ; at any rate, not 
with the consciousness of the serious consequences 
which were to flow from it. Indeed, it is such a 
while ago, you have almost forgotten the circumstances, 
But, as far as you can recollect them, you are not 
conscious of having had any foul plan in your mind at 


the moment ; as witness the numerous tokens of kind- | 


ness and benevolence which you have given to the 
poor man since. You really never wished him any 
harm. You rather wish you could make him as pros- 
perous and happy as you are yourself, &. dec. 

It is strange, however, that notwithstanding all this 
you invariably feel that little pang every time you 
see Mr. Jones or hear of him. 


Such a deep mystery is the human heart. It is 


deceitful above all things and desperately wicked ; | 


who can know it? 


In many cases the accusations of conscience refer to | 


transgressions which are past redress. Peace may be 


found in the sin-atoning blood of Christ, but the recol- | 


lection of those trangressions always remains painful. 
Many of us, probably, when we remember the days of 
our youth spent at the paternal home, observe black 
spots in the picture, which we can never look at with- 
out feeling the stings of conscience. Our good father 
and our tender. hearted mother are dead ; we cannot tell 
them what we would so fain tell them now, and what 
we should have told them when they were alive, but 
always refused to do in the pride and perverseness 
of our heart. Or some would perhaps remember a 
friend—once a very dear friend—from whom they got 
separated in a moment of passion, of pride, or of sin, 
never to see him again. But he is dead now ; and he 
never heard from their lips their sorrow at the separa- 
tion, and how they desired to renew the old tie of friend- 
ship and love—alas! broken in such a foolish and reck- 
less way! It is here that conscience raises its bitter 
complaints. ‘‘How often,” it cries, ‘when your 


And yet, when you | 


parents, when your friends, were still alive, did 
| I not remonstrate with you because of your in- 
| flexible pride? How often did I tell you that the 
cause of all the distress lay with you; that it was 
you who ought to have taken the first step towards 
reconciliation. And why did you not listen to me 
then? Had you done so, you would not feel sad 
and painful thoughts rise up in your mind when 
you stand at their tomb, or when you call up their 
| images to your fancy in moments of dismal solitary 
recollection ! ” 

I cannot refrain from here quoting a graphic 
illustration of the powerful and beneficial operation 
of an accusing conscience, as given by the celebrated 
German humourist Jean Paul,* in his allegory, entitled 
‘The New Year’s Night of a Wretch.” 

** An old man, one New-year’s midnight, stood at 
his window, looking, full of despondency, towards the 
changeless, ever-blooming sky, which cast its bright- 
| ness down upon the still earth, so white and pure, 

which at the moment bore no creature so joyless and 
| sleepless as he. For he saw his grave close by; and 
| it was covered only with the snow of old age, and not 
with the verdure of youth ; and out of the whole of his 
long past life he brought nought with him save errors, 
sins, and diseases, a destroyed body, a wasted soul, 
a bosom full of poison, and an old age full of remorse, 
The once so beautiful days of his youth seemed to turn 
upon him like spectres, and to drag him back to that 
delectable morning when his father for the first time 
placed him in the crossway of life, where, on the right, 
rose the celestial road of virtue, leading into a far-distant 
peaceful country, full of light, of harvests, and angels, 
| and which, on the left, sloped down into the mole-tracks 
of vice towards a dark den, full of dripping poison, 
of lurking serpents, and gloomy, sultry vapours. 

*¢ Alas! it was to him as if the serpents were hanging 
round his breast, and the poisonous drops distilling 
at his lips. He knew now where he was. 

*‘ Frantic, with grief unutterable, he cried up to- 
wards heaven, ‘ Give me, give me back virtue, O my 
father! and place me once again on the crossway, 
that I may choose a second time.’ 

‘¢ But his father and his own youth were gone long 
| since. He saw will-o’-the-wisps dancing and vanish- 
| ing in the churchyard, and he cried, ‘ These are my 








| foolish days!’ He.saw a star dash down from tho 
| Sky, glittering as it fell, and dissolve in the earth, 
| *That is I!’ said his bleeding heart, and the serpent’s 
| tooth of remorse dug deeper and deeper in its wound. 

‘© His glaring fancy showed him flying night-walkers 
on the roofs of the houses, and the windmill lifted up 
| its arms in a threatening manner, as if ready to crush 
| him, and a corpse, which had been left behind in the 
dead-house, gradually assumed the features of his own 
countenance, 

‘‘ Horror-struck, he heard on a sudden the music 
| that hailed the New Year stream down from the 
tower, like a church hymn from a distance. Gentler 
emotions now soothed his disturbed spirit. He looked 
round on the horizon and across the earth, and he 





* Jean Paul Frederick Richter (173—1825) was one of the first, if 
not th: first, of the humorous writers of Germany. His humour, 
however, was combined with a deep sense of the true, the serious, 
and the sublime. 
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thought of the friends of his youth, who, happier and 
better than he, were now teachers of men, fathers of 
happy children and blessings to others, and he cried 
out, ‘Oh! I too like you might have slumbered away 
this first night with tearless eyes, if I had willed it! 
Oh! I should now be a happy man, dear parents, had 
I only realised your New Year’s wishes and lessons. 

¢¢Feverish with the recollection of his youth, it 
appeared to him as if the corpse that bore his features 
lifted itself up in the dead-house, At last, under the 
spell of superstition which, in the New Year's night 
sees ghosts hover up from the future, the corpse 
assumed the form of a living youth. 

¢ He could not bear to look at it longer. He veiled 
his eyes. Thousands of hot tears flowed down his 
face and vanished in the snow. Only so much power 
was left him as to sigh, with a voice indicative of 
awfulest despair and bewilderment: ‘Come back, 
my youth ! come back !’ 

*‘ And lo! it came back. For it was only a dream 
which had so fearfully tormented him on that New 
Year’s night. He was still a youth, only his aberra- 
tions were no dream. But he thanked God that he 
was still a young man, able to turn back from the 
filthy paths. of vice and to step over upon the 
celestial road, which leads into the land of many 
harvests,”” 

Turn with him, youthful reader, if you should be 
walking, like him, in the way of sin. This horrifying 
dream will one day become your judge, when, in 
nameless agony, you come to cry: ‘*Come back, 
beautiful youth!” but no youth can come to you 
again. 

It is the accusing conscience that conjures up such 
dreams in the mind of the refractory. Blessed is he 
who, whether young or old, listens in time to the 
grave and serious truths which such images of the 
alarmed fancy proclaim. For in many cases past 
errors are not yet past redress, and conscience is like 
a true and faithful friend, continually whispering into 
our souls: ‘Do not allow death to overtake thee 
before thou hast restored that injury, apologised for 
that insult, settled that sinful quarrel, become recon- 
ciled to that enemy, fulfilled that promise, and dis- 
charged that neglected duty.” 

A remarkable instance of the blessed effect of an 


accusing conscience was told some years ago in a | 


private circle at Berlin, The man who related it 
appeared to be well acquainted with the place. The 
conversation turned upon the amazing success with 
which, at the present time, hotels were started and 
conducted in many towns in Germany. It was 


‘observed that this trade had, during the last fifty 


years, so risen in the estimation of the public, 
that young men of very respectable families, who 
had the prospect of getting some property when they 
came of age, were apprenticed as waiters at hotels, 
with the idea of one day trying their fortunes 
as landlords. One of the gentlemen present on this 
occasion told the story of the proprietor of one of the 
principal hotels in the neighbourhood, who from a low 
station in life had risen to a very prosperous con- 
dition. 


Herr Dorner, for such is the name I will call him, | 


= commissionaire in one of the first hotels in 
| Berliu, Though his father was only a poor cobbler, 
| yet, by private study, he had made himself so well 
| acquainted with the French and English languages, 
_ that he was looked upon as the best interpreter and 
| guide for the foreign visitors. Besides, he had 
| acquired gentlemanly manners, was prepossessing in 
appearance, and very much liked by the persons 
of high standing in society who put up at the hotel. 
Consequently his wages and fees soon enabled him to 
marry a wife about his own age, with whom he lived 
happily. 

Now, it chanced that there was a waiter in the 
hotel, a young man of respectable family, of the name 
of Lobner, who, owing to a quarrel, thoroughly dis- 
liked him. The quarrel had apparently been settled, 
but Lobner continued to cherish a secret grudge to- 
wards Dérner. He wished to see him dismissed, 
but as Dérner discharged his duty with the 
greatest care, he could find no chance of raising 
an accusation against him. Still he succeeded in 
finding out a few instances of neglect, which he did 
not fail to report to the oberkellner or first waiter. 
These prepared the way for the decisive blow he 
hoped one day to strike. An opportunity for this 
soon occurred, One day a Russian prince took up 
his quarters at the hotel. He engaged Dorner as his 
commissionaire. One night Dérner, coming home 
with the Prince, requested Lobner, whose turn it was 
to stay up that night, to waken him at five o’clock 
in the morning, as he had to call the Prince and 
escort him to the railway station at six. Owing to 
his having been out of bed the night before, he was 
very sleepy, and Lobner promised to do as he wished. 
Indeed, no sooner had the clock struck five than he 
ordered a porter to accompany him, and having 
entered the room where Dorner slept he called him in 
a very soft voice, the porter keeping outside to light 
the gas in the passage. Dérner gave no response to 
the call, which was exactly what Lobner wanted. 
At length, about seven o’clock, Dérner entered the 
waiters’ room. 

‘¢ What is the time ?” he asked, rubbing his eyes. 

‘¢ Seven,” was the answer. 

Up he hurried to the Prince’s room, who, on being 
| awakened and learning that it was two hours behind 
| time, burst into a furious passion. Owing to this 
neglect he was too late to attend a meeting of diplo- 
matists in Dresden which was of the highest import- 
ance to his government. He left the hotel burning 
with anger, and declaring that he would never visit 
it again. The landlord was quite nonplussed. Dérner 
asserted that he did not recollect having been called, 
but Lobner produced the porter to prove that he had 
been in his room and called him at five, Dérner was 
dismi:sed. 

From that moment Dérner became a child of ad- 
versity. The doors of all the other hotels were shut 
upon him, and he had to support himself, his wife, 
and increasing family by small jobs. In short, he 
| became a poor struggler. 

But, after the lapse of a few years, Lobner, having 
| become of age, bought the business of a noted hotel at 
Prosperity smiled upon all his enterprises, 
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he married the daughter of a wealthy farmer, and 
after some time raised his hotel to the first rank. 

But, though he basked in the sunshine of material 
prosperity, there was no sunshine in his soul. He 
could never forget that he had been the cause of Dérner’s 
ruin. Through his wife, who was a religious woman, 
he had been brought under the influence of the 
Gospel, and as this raised the standard of his morality, 
it also sharpened the sting of his conscience. His 
conduct with reference to that innocent man rose in 
all its sinfulness before his mind. In the beginning of 
his career as a landlord he had succeeded tolerably 
well in dismissing it from his memory ; but there was 
one thing which every now and then brought it to his 
recollection with renewed force. Whenever any one 
asked him : ‘* What is the time ?” the question went 
like a dagger through his heart. That was the ques- 
tion which poor Dérner had asked on that unhappy 
morning, and ever since it had sounded like a verdict 
of death in Lobuer’s ears. 

His wife and friends soon observed that there was 
something or other on his mind. He was never 
seen to enjoy himself. Even the greatest favours of 
fortune left him uncheered. His good wife tried to 
find out the secret, but in vain. It was noticed, how- 
ever, that it must have something to do with the 
clock. His friends avoided asking him about the 
time, as it was observed that this question always 
affected him disagreeably. 

One day he took seriously ill, and was expected to die. 
The sight of approaching death broke the spell which 
pride had cast over him. He confessed his sin to his 
wife. He besought her after his death to repair the 
injury which he had caused to Dérner. 

But there was no necessity for her doing this, for 
Lobner recovered. And the first thing he did was to 
seek out Dérner, and ask him to come to the hotel. 
With the full consent of his wife he appointed him 
his first waiter. One may imagine the poor man’s 
delighted surprise at this unexpected turn of fortune. 
And the greater was his suprise when Lobner, with 
tears in his eyes, told him the cause of it. 

Since that moment something was observed in 














Lobner which none of his friends had ever observed 
before. He could laugh heartily. And for the first 
time he was seen to wear a watch, which hitherto he 
had never done, lest any one should ask him ; ** What 
is the time ?”’ 

It was not long before Dorner proved perfectly 
capable of managing a business like this. Lobner, who 
had no children, then retired, and made his friend his 
successor on such terms as enabled him to conduct the 
hotel under very favourable circumstances, 

Were this noble example of true repentance followed 
by all those who carry an accusing conscience in their 
bosom, the tears of many an injured and oppressed 
sufferer would be dried, and the agonies of many a 
hopeless death-bed would be prevented. 

Let us not play with our conscience, and, least of 
all, where it accuses us of indulging in a besetting sin, 
The besetting sins which Christians have to struggle 
against are mostly secret sins. But the more they 
are secret, the more we should value a secret friend 
who is cognisant of them, and warns us against them. 
That secret friend conscience proves itself to be not only 
when it reproaches us each time that we have yielded 
to the temptation, but also when, in moments of calm 
repose, it whispers into our souls that the lust after 
the alluring sin is not truly gone, that there is not yet 
that trne horror of evil which is the evidence of a 
complete breach between us and that sin ; that there 
is still one, perhaps only one, fine fibre in the texture 
of our heart which thrills with prurient delight at the 
thought of that sin. Let us not be careless about 
these beneficial hints, They come to us in time of 
peace to render us inaccessible to the enemy who lurks 
at a distance. They direct our attention to the pre- 
sence of a traitor within, and urge us to expel and 
destroy him before the foe comes from without. They 
should bring us down to our knees at the feet of the 
Chief Captain of our salvation, without whom no 
battle can be gained and no fortress be preserved. To 
Him we should tell what conscience tells us, and allow 
ourselves no rest until, with his aid, ‘* our hearts are 
sprinkled from an evil conscience.” 

JOHN DE LIEFDE. 


GOOD FRIDAY. 


I GAZED upon the bitter Cross, and sought 

My spirit to subdue to mournfulness, 

That I might follow in His deep distress 

The wounded Camb of God ; but vainly brought 
My will to sadness,—every grieving thought 
Turned to a holy calm of thankfulness. 


I thought on Pain, and straightway answered Peace ; 
On Death, but Life immortal made reply ; 

The tears of Sorrow gathered in mine eye, 

Only to feel sweet Comfort bid them cease ; 
Evermore Faith would thoughts of Love increase, 
Through every cloud still gleamed cerulean sky. 


I sought, O Jesus, to be sad with Thee, 
And thus I learned the secret of Thy woe : 
That it was mine, Thou camest down to know; 


| 








That I the fulness of Thy joy might see ; 
That Thy sore travail might bring rest to me ; 
Waters of comfort from the pierced Rock flow: 


I took the Cross which came to me, to bear, 
Praying for patience ’neath its heaviness, 
For strength to struggle on in weariness ; 
For my Lord’s sake, His rugged path to share 
And lo!-upon the twilight of my care, 

Broke the calm morning light of blessedness. 


Thus, if we would His consolations prove, 
In taking up our Cross, we lay it down, 

For He doth haste and make it all His own ; 
Our enmity doth reconcile with love ; 
Affliction ever softening from above, 


* And holding in our sight a heavenly crown. Eris, 
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Tue Christian Church, or some of her representa- 
tives in this country, has lately met with represen- 
tatives of the working class, for the purpose of 
ascertaining, if possible, the causes of the coolness and 
distrust that so many of the latter show to the 
former. Why do you stand aloof from us? the 
Church has asked. We wish to do you good. Heaven 
has entrusted us with a supremely important mes- 
sage for your benefit. We wish to discharge the trust. 
We desire you to listen to our message, and to come 
to our feast. We are as firmly convinced as we are 
of our own existence, that our message is fitted to 
advance immeasurably your individual and domestic 
happiness, your social well-being, and your eternal 
good. We have substantial and ready arguments to 
appeal to in support of what we say. Why are you 
cold and distant to us? Your friends are not so 
numerous that you can afford to throw us overboard. 
The service we profess to do you is not so insignificant 
that you can safely despise it. Have you duly con- 
sidered the matter? Is there no risk that, in turning 
your back on us, you will lose invaluable blessings, 
blessings that would brighten your lot here, and exalt 
your being infinitely hereafter ? 

These questions have been put, and answers have 
been given. No one, we think, will say that the 
answers are very powerful, Some of them are ob- 
viously frivolous excuses. The strongest of them 
amount to this, that the Christian Church does not 
discharge her trust efficiently or attractively, that she 
does not invite the people to her feast in a pleasant 
way, and that she keeps back from them a portion of 
the entertainment which Jesus Christ, her head and 
founder, instructed her to supply. The services of 
the Church, it is said, do not cheer, refresh, and 
gladden. Sermons are dull and wearisome. Humi- 
liating distinctions are made in Christian places of 
worship between rich and poor. Sympathy is not 
shown for the toiling masses in their struggles for 
more leisure, ampler means, lighter burdens. They 
do not really get the heritage bequeathed to them by 
Jesus Christ, The Gospel preached to them, if not a 
counterfeit, is at least an adulterated or a mutilated 
Gospel. 

We shall deal presently with some of these state- 
ments ; but, in the meantime we are almost willing 
to let them pass, in order that we may grasp with un- 
qualified cordiality the one hopeful indication of feel- 
ing which such a line of observation supplies, In one 
point of view, we should be glad to think that in these 
answers we have a true representation of the views 
of that section of the working class that is indifferent 
to, or alienated from, the Christian Church, For the 
spirit of Voltaire or of Paine is not in these answers. 
Bitter enough they may be in their condemnation of 
the servants, but they breathe no feeling of disrespect 
for the Master. Not that this necessarily implies that 
the Master would have received from such persons 
the attention which they withhold from the servants, 
It is common enough for human nature to excuse its 
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neglect to-day, by protesting how differently it would 
have acted at a previous time. As some one has put 
it, the Jews who sawed Isaiah asunder would, by their 
own account, have been most loyal to Moses; those 
who slew Zechariah would have defended Isaiah ; the 
murderers of our Lord would have rallied round 
Zechariah ; and the bitter foes of Luther would have 
been most devoted to our Lord. People like well 
enough to build and garnish the sepulchres of the 
prophets, if they have lain long enough in them to 
belong to a bygone age. 

Nevertheless, we cannot help thinking that there 
is something genuine in the respect, vague and im- 
perfect though it be, that is professed in some of these 
statements for the name and character of Jesus Christ. 
It seems to indicate a dim impression that there was 
something about Him that entitles Him to the highest 
regard of the poorer classes of society. ‘*He may 
have been, probably He was, a real friend of working 
men. The way in which He sought to help them may 
not be the way in which they would have liked Him 
to help them ; but for all that He may have been very 
sincere. Undoubtedly there are some very striking 
things about his life and character.” In the eyes of 
the class whose impressions we are now giving, every- 
thing about Jesus appears dim and hazy; but they 
see traces of a divine halo about his head, and they 
will not speak of Him with contempt or bitterness, 

If only we could gain the friendly ear of those who 
have this feeling about Christ, we are sure that we 
could show them that under their vague impression 
there lies a truth incomparably precious and important, 
and that there are overwhelming reasons for their 
cherishing the most profound regard for Jesus of 
Nazareth, as the warmest friend and greatest bene- 
factor their order ever knew. 

1. Jesus Christ was of the common people. Born 
in a stable, He was brought up beside a workshop, 
familiar with the ways of hard-working men. The 
refined and delicate manners of polished society must 
have been unknown to him. The high culture and 
graceful expressions of scholarly men He could hardly 
ever have encountered. His hands must have been 
rough and hard with labour. The food He ate, the 
clothes He wore, the chair He sat upon, the bed on 
which He lay, must all have had the stamp of humble 
life upon them. Nor did He seek, when He became a 
public man, to quit this poor society. He had ample 
opportunities to connect himself with the richer 
classes, but He never cared to avail himself of them. 
His chosen apostles were chiefly working fishermen. 
His life was the life of an itinerant preacher, and He 
was more poorly furnished with comforts than 
many of the class. Even along the tropical plain of 
the Jordan, and the hard bare wilderness between 
Jericho and Jerusalem, his journeys were performed 
on foot. Demands would come on Him for taxes 
when his purse was empty. He would sit down to 
rest on the stonework of a well, and be indebted to a 
stranger for the vessel He drank from. He would go 
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wandering about of a morning, huntiug for a stray 
morsel of fruit to break his fast. At his death his 
only property was the clothes He wore. And the 
only provision He could make for his nearest and 
dearest relative was to ask a disciple to give her a 
corner of his home. If Jesus thus identified himself 
with the poorest class, why should they be indifferent 
to Him? His preference of them was deliberate and 
decided, although there were no earthly advantages 
to be gained, but many to be lost. Usually that 
class show the warmest regard and gratitude to those 
who sacrifice position and social advantages for their 
sakes. Why should Jesus of Nazareth be an excep- 
tion? Why should not his memory be cherished by 
them with peculiar veneration, and his words trea- 


sured in their hearts as worthy of all acceptation ? | 


We know how poets sprung from the people are 
esteemed by the people, and how their verses are 
familiar in their mouths as household words. Will 
they cling to the poet and forsake the Saviour ? 
they remember those who have expressed their feel- 
ings in lively verse, and forget or disown Him who 
bore their griefs and carried their sorrows ? 

2. Jesus Christ was for the common people. Not 
of course exclusively, for all classes and ranks were 
included in the invitation, ‘If any man thirst, let | 
him come to me and drink.” But it was plain enough 
that his sympathies were peculiarly with the poor and 
needy, It was one of the proofs of the divinity of his | 
mission that ‘‘ the poor had the Gospel preached unto | 
them.” Philosophers troubled themselves little about | 
the poor. Legislators were usually content to leave | 
them in a state of slavery, beyond the protection of | 
law, and beyond the sympathies of the privileged | 
few. Not so Jesus Christ! He saw his brother in 
the poor man as clearly as in the rich. Lazarus, 
covered with sores and nursed by the dogs, was as 


much an object of concern to Him as the rich man in | 
purple and fine linen, who fared sumptuously every | 
He was the more eager to care for Lazarus, that | 


day. 


he was so friendless and helpless. It was one of his | 
great objects to inspire his followers with his own | 


spirit of concern for such as Lazarus. The giory He | 
sought for his religion was that it should ever 
espouse the cause of the oppressed, the despised, and 
**of him that had no helper.” So closely did He | 
identify Himself with the poor and needy, that even in 
the solemn retributions of the day of judgment He | 
taught that kindness shown to the least of his afflicted 


Will | 


under the same laws with the rich, Christianity has 
reared the hospital and the refuge, and a thousand 
other charitable institutions that strive in every form 
to alleviate the sufferings of the poor. Christianity 
has sent its emissaries to the streets and the lanes, to 
the highways and the hedges, to seek the neglected 
and to save the lost. Christianity has reared the 
school-house, and welcomed the poorest and the meanest 
to receive the blessings of instruction. Why do we say 
that Christianity has done this? Let us rather say— 
for it is more according to truth—Jesus Christ has done 
it. During eighteen centuries the spirit that went forth 
from his heart, and the words that issued from his 
lips, have been producing these beneficent results. The 
victory is far from complete, for the Christian spirit 
has often been feeble through the failure of Christians, 
or through the opposition of the world; but though 
the day of complete triumph may yet be afar off, 
enough has been effected to make it plain to every one 
that, if Jesus Christ had never lived and taught in 
Palestine, the labouring class would have been alike 
miserable for the present and hopeless for the future, 
3. The great reason for the préeminent regard 
which Jesus Christ had for the common people, was 
his sense of the value of their souls. His desire to 
help them and to raise them did not arise from mere 
| pity for their temporal hardships ; it was not a mere 
wish to lessen the inequalities between the condition 
of the rich and that of the poor. Not that Jesus was 
| indifferent to these inequalities, or that his religion 
had no bearing upon them, On the contrary, we be- 
lieve that it will be seen in the end—when the true 
| bearings of Christianity on the condition of the world 
become apparent—that many of the inequalities that 
| are now justified, are contrary to the mind and spirit 
of Christ, and that the millennium will witness an 
immense advance in the material wealth and comfort 
of the classes that eat their bread in the sweat of their 
face. But beyond all doubt, that which gave to the 
very poorest and meanest of the community such a 
transcendant value in the sight of Jesus Christ, was 
the fact that they had immortal souls. And the sin- 
| gular preciousness of their souls consisted, not so much 
in what they were, as in what they were capable of 
| becoming. In his eyes a pearl of great price lay hid 
| in every man, even under the roughest and meanest 
‘exterior. There was:a spirit there perverted, crushed, 
poisoned, but capable of being recovered, saved, aud 
| blest. In the hands of the devil, and under the in- 
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brethren would be rewarded as if done to Himself. | fluence of evil, that soul for endless ages would go on 
In the hearts and consciences of his genuine people He | dishonouring God, diffusing a corrupt breath, inflict- 
called into existence an invisible force on their behalf, | i ing suffering on itself and on others, perpetuating and 
capable of overcoming the strongest impulses of sel- | increasing the disorder and moral ugliness of crea- 
fishness and ambition. He hedged the very poorest | tion ; like a bitter fountain, spreading everywhere the 
of his people with a divinity that even kings and waters of pestilence and putridity. But saved, rege- 
queens, animated by his spirit, have been constrained | nerated, glorified, how different would be its state and 
to respect ; and wherever the hand of violence might | prospects! It would become bright and wholesome 
be raised against them, He issued his royal warning, | with God’s own image, would gush for ever with love 
‘Touch not mine anointed, and do my people no | and praise, would shed forth an eternal fragrance, 
harm.” would be like a jewel in a monarch’s crown, or like a 

And nothing is written more plainly on the page of | star in the firmament of heaven! How the heart of 
history than the amendment which Christianity has | Jesus burned to effect this transformation! How in- 
effected in the condition of the poor. Christianity | tense were its longings after every one in whom this 
has abolished slavery and serfdom, and placed the poor | change might be effected, and how little note it took 
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of anything else but either the fact that the change 
was begun, or the fact that the change was possible ! 

Let me quote a few sentences from the able author 
of ‘*The Christ of History.” ‘‘ The words of Jesus 
are framed to convey to the bosom of man a solemn 
assurance, and to create a deep conviction of his un- 
utterable worth, As a matter of fact, they have 
done this in the most unpromising circumstances, and 
have effected what all other agency fails to effect, 
The ignorant, the uncultivated, the vicious, have been 
taught by them to reverence themselves, and to recog- 
nise the sacredness of their being. In the teaching 
of Christ, the soul is the man, and determines his 
position in the scale of existence ; not the body, not 
outward possessions, not social rank, not anything 
visible, not anything connected only with the present 
world ; but the spiritual nature, its powers, principles, 
and moral condition. The soul is the man; in it are 
all his real distinctions ; all his worth, his dignity, 
and his happiness; there lies his character in the 
universe, there his whole being for good or evil; 
there, and nowhere else. The Gospels have filled the 
world with a most blessed sound ; there is a soul in 
man, and the soul is, beyond expression, great and 
precious.” 

4, Jesus Christ was not satisfied with teaching the 
boundless value of the soul. He gave Himself to re- 
deem it. The simplest language is often the most 
comprehensive, and nothing could be at once more 
simple or more comprehensive than that expression, 
He gave himself.” It was a most complete sur- 
render, in which no personal interest was in any 
degree regarded; the whole energies of soul and 
body were given to accomplish the work. His 
whole time, his whole strength, his whole heart ; 
all that He was as God, all that He became as 


man, all the activities of his life, all the sorrow and | 


suffering of death, entered into his act of sacrifice, 


The awful mystery of inward suffering that the Sin- | 


bearer had to endure, was added to the more ordi- 
nary but still terrible agonies of a most cruel death, 
All was done and borne by Him-voluntarily, in order 
that He might redeem the lost. If the self-denying 
patriotism of a Wallace or a Bruce endears them for 
ever to their countrymen ; if a Tell lives for centuries 
in the hearts of Swiss, or a Garibaldi in the hearts of 
Italians, how ought Jesus Christ to live in the hearts 
of all men! How deeply ought the memory of his 
sacrifice to be cherished, especially by those whose 
ordinary heritage in the world is neglect and hard- 
ship! What infinitely attractive power should these 
two things have,—the love of that unfathomable 
heart, and the glory of that divine salvation which it 
has procured ! 

Surely then it is something more than a vague 
feeling of respect that the labouring masses ought to 
have for Jesus Christ. And surely, their connexion 
with the ordinances of his church ought to be of a 
far more intimate nature than in cases innumerable it 
is. For though, in some respects, the blessings that 
come from Christ reach men whether they will or not, 
in the full and real sense of his salvation men must 
seek if they would find. In some respects Christ 
benefits a community, as the great Gulf Stream of the 


| 
| Atlantic benefits the climate of such a country as our 


own. The temperature is raised, the breath of 
society is sweetened, the spirit of charity is diffused 
abroad. But if Christ’s salvation is to be enjoyed, the 
will of the individual must be turned to Him, and an 
earnest personal application must be made for his bless- 
ings. The spirit must come under the direct influence 
of his spirit ; it must be taught, trained and stimulated 
by the forces that go forth from his person. It must 
begin and persevere in an orbit of rotation round the 
great Sun of Righteousness, It must become-subject 
to habits that shall bring it regularly into spiritual 
contact with Christ, so that it shall be ever receiving 
new impressions of his love, and new impulses in the 
direction of everything that pertains to Christian cha- 
racter, or that is a fruit of Christian faith. 

This is the great function of the Christian church, 
and the great object of those ordinances which so 
many hundred thousands in the country habitually 
neglect. To convey clear and full impressions of 
Jesus Christ and his great salvation ; to reiterate his 
grand doctrine of the value of the soul, which gives 
such worth to every human being, and makes it such 
a sin to crush and injure him; to press on all men’s 

| minds and consciences their lost state without Christ, 
' and show how through Him every evil is removed and 
every want supplied ; to urge those ways and habits 
of life which Christ inculcated, and which He enables 
the earnest heart to realise—the love of God, the 
love of our neighbour, the work of faith, the labour 
of love, and the patience of hope ; to cheer the strug- 
gling, the tempted, and the depressed in heart, with 
assurances of love, and with hopes of glory, which 
throw a rainbow brightness over the darkest sky ; to 
encourage the feeling that all men are brothers, and 
to kindle an interest in the welfare of all, rich in 
the fruits of prayer and loving effort for their good ; 
| such are among the leading objects of the Christian 
church, and of those ordinances which provoke the 
| contempt and ridicule of so many. Can it be wise 
in any of the working classes to look with coldness 
on aninstitution pursuing such aims as these? Under 
what other auspices can they expect that the dignity 
of man shall be placed in so convincing a light, or the 
spirit of justice and charity so powerfully encouraged, 
or the highest welfare of the immortal spirit so well 
provided for, or such words of cheer and courage 
_dropt into the ear of the downcast, or such visions 
of glory to come painted on the distant sky? Chris- 
tianity and the Christian church! It can only be 
| wise for the working class to despise them when it is 
wise in wandering orphans to despise the home that 
offers them kindly treatment and wholesome nurture ; 
|or in shipwrecked seamen to despise the life-boat 
| which, at the risk of their lives, gallant hands have 
pulled through nameless dangers for their deliverance ; 
or in the miner to cut the rope by which he is to 
be raised to the light and joy of the upper world ; 
or in prisoners, envirored by bloodthirsty savages, 
like those of Lucknow or Cawnpore, to fire upon the 
| red coats of countrymen that have gone through every 
form of danger and of death to effect their rescue, 

But then, it is said, the practice does not corre- 

; spond with the theory. When we go into a Christian 
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church, we are not made to feel that this is the aim 
and tendency of its services. We do not feel that 
we have come out of the shade into the sunshine, 
nor are we sensible of those buoyant, cheering in- 
fluences of which it is so easy to speak, but which it 
is not so common to feel. An institution like the 
Christian church onght not to require its purpose to 
be explained. It ought to be self-evident. People 
ought to be in no danger of mistaking- a church for a 
prison. 
that the theatre is a place for amusement ; any one 
going there sees at once thatitisso. As little should 
Christian ministers require to explain that the church 
is an institution for shedding all bright and blessed 
influences on the world ; that should be the most 
o>vious and the most indubitable thing about it. 

It is not easy, perhaps it is not possible, to answer 
these objections thoroughly. We are willing to admit 
that there is a good deal of force in them, Christian 
ministers are men of like passions with others, subject 
to numberless infirmities, apt to forget the bright be- 
neficent aspect which should be seen in the bride, 
*¢ looking forth as the morning, fair as the moon, and 
clear as the sun,” and often failing miserably, to their 
own deep distress, to realise in the services they con- 
duct the ideal which they have been led to form. 
But, on the other hand, it must be remembered thit 
those who are in earnest in seeking Christian blessings 
do not find the ordinary services of evangelical wor- 
ship so bare and cheerless as they appear to others, 
The weary fugitive that lay down on the bare ground 
at Bethel and could find no pillow but a stone, seemed 
likely to have a very cheerless and comfortless night 
of it ; yet never in all his life did he feel so near to 
heaven. The working man, that after a week of la- 
borious effort rises betimes of a Sabbath morning and 
hies him to his place of worship, may scem no better 
than a fool to his more free and easy fellow workman, 
who lies in bed one half of the Sunday, and saunters 
about the fields the other. Yet how often will the 
godly workman testify that without his Sabbath ser- 
vices he does not know how he could ever sustain the 
burdens and the sorrows of life! We have heard an 
aged pauper lamenting with tears the feeblevess that 
kept him from the house of God, because that was the 


one bright spot in the week, and when he had not that | 


to look forward to, the week felt so different and so 
dull, We have known a down-broken tradesman, 
who had seen better days, and who had all but lost 
heart and hope under the pressure of adversity, confess 
that after the services of the sanctuary a load seemed 


to be lifted from the heart, and the sun, for once in | 
Where there is ' 


the week, shone out right warmly. 
an inner sympathy with the services of religion, where 
the heart is earnestly seeking for divine blessing, where 
prayer is fervently offered that streams may flow from 
the smitten Rock, the place of evangelical worship is 
certainly anything but the symbol for dulness and 
cheerlessness, But where there is an utter want of 
such sympathy, there cannot be any sense of refresh- 
ment, 


** How ill the scene that offers rest 
And heart that cannot rest agree.” 


In tho services of spiritual religion, it is but an 


Actors do not require to explain to the public | 


‘ 


insignificant part that the senses play. It is to the 
deeper part of cur nature that the services of true reli- 
gion mainly appeal. Where there is no desire and no 
effort to call mto exercise these deeper faculties, 
religious services must be a penance. But where 
these faculties are vigorously at work, under God’s 
blessing the penance becomes an enjoyment, and the 
yawn of weariness is changed into the eager expression 
, of delight. 
On the other hand, we readily own that important 
| hints may be drawn from the complaints that have 
been made against the manner in which the public 
services of Christianity are often conducted. In many 
ways, improvement is both possible and desirable, and 
, the recent agitation of the subject will be no sma!] 
benefit if it lead to its introduction, Services are 
doubtless o‘ten made tedious by being too long, 
Sermons are often deficient in simplicity, point, and 
direct practical aim. There is frequently a want of 
adaptation to the circumstances of the hearers, a great 
| gulf between the sermon and the business and bosom 
| of the listener. Antiquated and conventional phrase- 
ology increases the impression of unreality, and hinders 
that activity of mind, heart, and conscience, which is 
the fruit and evidence of effective preaching. Men 
are not always helped to grapple with the real devil. 
The true obstacles that beset the upward path are not 
always those which the preacher tries to remove. The 
counsel that is given is not always that which would 
really help his hearers to lead the Christian life and 
cherish the Christian spirit throughout the actual 
employment that fills up the six days from Monday 
morning to Saturday night. The prayers that are 
offered in his name are not always those which carry 
up to heaven the real burden of a soul, wishing to be 
better, striving to do better, but horribly held down 
by inherent feebleness and wickedness, and by in- 
fluences from without that bend it to the dust. 
Elaborate reasoning on principles and errors is apt to 
throw into the background the spectacle of a loving 
Father stretching forth his hands to his erring chil- 
dren, pointing them to the Cross on which his Son 
hangs crucified for their sins, and inviting them to 
joys which eye hath not seen nor ear heard. When 
the Cross is made, as it ever should be made, the 
grand centre of instruction and influence, the lines 
that radiate from it are sometimes short and scanty, 
whereas they might be so extended as to touch every 
interest, and embrace every duty with which human 
life has to do, A morbid fear is sometimes entertained 
_ of not preaching the Gospel, unless every sermon is an 
exposition of the peculiar doctrines of Christianity, 
although Apostolic practice shows us that if Christ 
crucified be in the centre, it is impossible to be too 
minute or too practical in the enforcing of all moral 
duty. And sometimes preachers forget how much 
their hearers need to have heart and hope inspired in 
each service of religion ; how wonderful an instrument 
joy is as a help to duty ; and how blessed it is to 
make the march heavenward, like the march Zionward 
'in Hebrew times, a procession of singers, going up 
‘¢ with songs and everlasting joy upon their heads.” 
| It is alleged by some in our time, as it has been in 
other days, that it is impossible to engage men in a 
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vigorous endeavour to make the most and the best of 
the present world, and at the same time foster in them 
the hope that an endless life is drawing nigh, when 
all that is evil in this state of things is to be remedied, 
and all its injustice abundantly compensated for. The 
objection, strongly though some have put it, we do 
not hesitate to affirm, is in opposition alike to the 
truest instincts of our nature, the testimony of ex- 
perience, and the Word of God. The instinct that 
urges us to make the best and the most of the pre- 


| 

stronger or more decided than that which clings to the 
| idea of a golden age, a paradise regained, among the 
| bright visions of the future. 


The testimony of ex- 
perience has ever been, that in proportion as Chris- 
tianity has taught men to regard the future, it has 
bettered their condition for the present. Inthe Word 
of God the two things are seen beautifully. blending 
with each other ; and the Second Coming of the Son 
of Man introduces a state of things, marked alike by 


the perfection of the earthly life, and the complete 


sent world, (the best, we mean, in the view | fulfilment of every spiritual longing of the earnest 


of the great ends for which we are created,) is not | soul. 


W. G. Brarkiz. 





‘WHAT IS SMALL IN NATURE. 
PEEPS THROUGH A MICROSCOPE. 


In a perfect eye the telescopic and microscopic 


powers are equal. When one, partly from bodily | 


weakness, partly from looking too much at small 
objects, becomes near-sighted, his eyes lose in tele- 
scopic and gain in microscopic power. With reverence 
be it spoken, it is as if God had said, ‘ You have 
decided that in future you mean to use your eyes 
more as microscopes than as telescopes ; therefore at 
once, in punishment of your error, and to aid you in 
carrying out your plans, I withdraw the telescopic 
power which you have failed to appreciate, and in 
lieu of it increase the microscopic power which you 
consider of value.” Let it not be thought fanciful 
that we see the hand of God in the defect of vision 
now spoken of, and gain new proof .of his infinitely 


beneficent character, and the tenderness with which | 


He acts towards his creatures. Nought that has been 
said precludes investigation into the cause that pro- 
duces that change in the lenses or humours of the 
eye, from which near-sightedness arises. The physio- 
logical and the theological inquiries can be prosecuted 
side by side, like parallel lines in a mathematical 
figure, which by the very nature of things cannot 
traverse each other at any point. Reflection for a 
moment on a similar case will help to make the 
matter plain. Certain changes in the bodily organi- 
sation of the drunkard tend to bring his life pre- 
maturely to a close, Medical men carefully inquire 
what these are, and in the most satisfactory manner 
account for the fatal result when it comes. But 
this does not in any way preclude theologians from 
citing the drunkard’s death as a proof of the righteous 
indignation entertained by God against sin. Nor on 
the other hand does the explanation of the case 
given by the theologian prove the slightest bar to 
the fullest inquiry on the part of the physiologist. 
Each pursues his own course entirely unimpeded by 
the other. We repeat, then, that we gain new in- 
sight into the Divine character and mode of operation 
by a study of the phenomenon of near-sightedness, 
and with the same result as in all other cases; that 
is, that we are constrained to regard the All-wise 
and Infinitely-beneficent Being with increased venera- 
tion and love. But ah! how feeble are our emotions 
even when we most reverently adore! Though a 


near-sighted person feels great difficulty in recognising | 











his friends across the street, and though the distant 
landscape is to him undefined in outline, if it be 
seen at all, yet he can perceive minute objects wh'ch 
his companions, with more perfect eyes, fail to dis- 
cern. When they request him to give his opinign 
in regard to half-a-dozen copies of a photographic 
picture, he rejects one on account of a minute me- 
chanical defect perfectly visible to him, but which 
they would never without him have managed to see. 
It need scarcely be added that when he looks at any 
of the works of God—we care not which of them it 
be—he sees no mechanical or other defect, or aught 
but absolute perfection, A three-and-sixpenny pocket 


| microscope with three lenses gives further insight 


into the world of minute existences on which he has 
entered, but a compound instrument of similar cha- 
racter, costing some guineas, is requisite fully to throw 
that world open to his view. 

The microscope has not yet thrown any conside- 
rable measure of light on mineral bodies, or on the 
purely inorganic rocks of the world. These latter 
are composed of minerals, in some cases occurring 
singly, but more generally combined by mechanical 
or chemical means into a composite body. The mi- 
croscope can point out the relations in which these 
stand to each other, clearly distinguishing the granules 
in rocks of a compact and apparently homogeneous 
structure. As has been well remarked, what the 


| flowers and fruit are to a plant, that the crystals are 


to a mineral ; they give us noslight aid in identifying 
it correctly. When one of the uninitiated takes up a 
book on mineralogy, hoping to find it easy reading, 
he is disgusted to meet with page after page of mathe- 
matical figures, as if he had stumbled on a work 
treating of the geometry of solids ; and so indeed he 
has, for it is distinctly by the principles of that de- 
partment of abstract science that crystals are to be 
explained. There is an interest connected with small 
crystals that does not to the same extent attach to 
those of larger size, for the former are generally more 
perfect in shape. Those minute pyramids, or prisms, 
or rhomboids, or other mathematical bodies so much 
conform to rule, that it has been thought worth while 
to measure their several angles correctly, and recor: 
the amount in degrees and minutes, A point of much 
interest connected with crystals is the bearing some 
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ultimate particles of matter? Perhaps our younger 
readers may require an explanation of this term. 
Matter may be divided, and divided, and divided 
again ever so long, without one feeling assured that 
the process cannot be carried further. Microscopes 
can enable an experimenter to go a certain distance, 
and then his skill is baffled. But it is scarcely possible 
to conceive that there should be no limit to the divi- 
sibility of matter ; let it be conceded that there is one, 
and then that incalculably minute portion of matter 
which cannot be still further reduced, is called an 


ultimate particle, 1t is natural to think that the | 


ultimate particles of different minerals must vary from 
each other in form, else it is difficult to understand 
how the crystals which they severally form should be 
of diverse shapes. Assuming it to be so then, looking 
from the theological point of view, ons may suppose 
such a process as this to take place when the Great 
Architect of the universe builds up a crystal. There 
are lying about, we shall suppose, in some watery 
solution, an inconceivable multitude of minute par- 
ticles of matter, which if properly placed would con- 
stitute (say) a pyramid. At the divine fiat these, as 
if instinct with life, arise from their places, move 
towards each other, and take their stations in the 
exact spots requisite to constitute the mathematical 
figure just named. To our apprehension the greatness 
of the Creator stands forth transcendently in the ap- 
parently unimportant operation of forming a crystal. 
When men have an edifice to erect, they give orders 
to human beings like themselves, who understand 
what is required of them and carry it into execution. 
God issues his mandate, not to intelligent beings, or 
even to organisms possessed of life, but to dull and 
inanimate particles of matter. But these no sooner 
hear the divine voice than they hasten to obey. That 
the infinitely skilful Worker is himself unseen while 
He performs this wondrous deed, ought undoubtedly 
to add to our conception of his greatness, and make 
us stand overawed in presence of his power. It is the 
most lamentable perversion of reason if, failing to re- 
cognize his presence because He is unseen, we speak 
only of natural law, and have not a thought left for 
the Lawgiver. Nor is it merely a departure from 
right reason, it is a moral delinquency the same in 
character with that of the old idolaters, who ‘ wor- 
shipped and served the creature more than the Crea- 
tor.” Nay it is a sin aggravated beyond theirs, for 
they had ignorance as an excuse for their error ; 
whereas those among ourselves who are most prone 
to deify natural law, are in many other respects the 
most enlightened of men. 

Another thought in regard to the ultimate particles 
of matter, will place the inconceivable greatness of the 
Creator in a yet clearer light. It is that it requires as 
much power to annihilate one of those minute atoms, 
a; was needed at first to give it birth, When we 
think of impregnable works reared by the hand of man, 
the mind turns to elaborately constructed granite 
forts, or iron-girt ramparts, defended by the heaviest 
ordnance, Yet military engineers say that no fort 
is really proof against assault. Let there be a se- 
cure basis of operations, a beleaguering force suflicient 


think it has on the question—What is the form of the | 


thoroughly to invest the fort, reserves to keep that 
force at its original strength, effective batteries, pro- 
| per courage and fortitude, and lastly, a skilful 
general ; and sooner or later the besieged place will 
| fall. When God would erect a fortification sufficient 
to defy the might of all the armies in the world, He 
| does not condescend to rear a massive rampart, or dig 
| a broad deep fosse ; He deems it enough to lay down 
a single atom of matter. That really is impregnable, 
| Not one man—not many men singly putting forth 
| effort—not all mankind confederated together, could 
| possibly destroy it. It will never cease to exist, 
unless He who formed it at first should give forth the 
| mandate for its extinction. ‘* Lo, these are parts of 
| his ways: but how little a portion is heard of him? 
but the thunder of his power who can understand ?” 
(Job xxvi. 14.) 
| Advancing from the inanimate to the animate 
| creation, we meet for the first time with the principle 
of life. But so mysterious a thing is it that no mi- 
} croscopic research, whether directed towards the ve- 
getable or towards the animal world, has made any 
| considerable approach to explaining its nature. All 
| that has been done has been to throw light on some of 
| the modes by which it operates. There is no part of 
| @ plant unworthy of examination. How remarkably 
varied, for example, are the seed-vessels and the seeds 
in the several species! If they were formed by man, 
we should say—How elaborate the workmanship! 
—how perfect in every part! How remarkable that 
the smaller and less important species have had as 
much attention bestowed upon them as those of a 
more conspicuous kind! How wonderful to find it 
so also with those designed to pass their existence in 
obscurity. The poet truly says,— 





‘*Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 


Yet is every such member of the vegetable kingdom 
as perfect in all its parts, even to the minutest, as if 
it had been designed to grow in a flower-pot placed in 
a palace window, and have every change it underwent 
carefully watched by a young princess’s eyes. It is 
just the same with the relics of now extinct vegetation 
which was in its glory during some preadamite period 
of this world’s history. Is wood from any unknown 
tree belonging to the. highest class of the vegetable 
kingdom (the Exogens) dug up from some geological 
| stratum, deposited long anterior to the existence of 
|man? you will probably find it to have medullary 
| Tays, like an infinite number of nearly parallel lines, 
traced on the hard chert quite as clearly as you ever 
| saw them on a mahogany table. And if the micro- 
scope be applied, no great difficulty will be experienced 
| in detecting, where they occur, those minute dots that 
distinguish the wood of the firs and other trees of 
| similar character from that of the arborescent exogens 
of more ordinary type. The minute structure of the 
| next class, the endogens, and of the next again, the 
acrogens, can in similar manner be ascertained. 
| Among the interesting discoveries which have flowed 
from the employment of the microscope on wood, 
| recent and fossil, not the least noteworthy has been 
| the detection of vegetable tissues in pieces of coal, 
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which to the naked eye appeared purely mineral. 
The examination of the minute structure of those 
tissues tends to establish the opinion amply supported 
by evidence from other quarters that vast forests of 
flowerless trees and shrubs, arborescent ferns, club 
mosses, and horsetails, overspread our own and many 
other lands during the carboniferous or coal period ; 
and, perishing, gave rise to the numerous seams of 
black combustible mineral, or rather vegetable matter, 
packed away for our benefit, by the Divine forethought, 

before we appeared upon the earth. In con- 
nection with this subject of flowerless plants, every 
one knows that great difficulties meet the student. 
As in other cases, he naturally turns to the fructifi- 
cation in the hope that it will throw the most 
important light on the structure of the plant. And 
so it does when he understands it, but it is long 
before he can say he comprehends it, even in the 
feeblest way. Linneus felt himself so puzzled to 
unravel the difficulties attaching to the investigation, 
that he termed the flowerless plants cryptogamia, that 
is, of concealed nuptials, like people who contract 
marriages, not in the face of the church or even in 
presence of a registrar, but in some occult way, so 
that none of the public can say they have been 
present at the ceremony. To the Divine mind, how- 
ever, nothing connected with this or any other subject 
is obscure, but all that we characterise as hidden 
stands forth as in a blaze of light. Any book of 
botany, illustrated by figures, is sure to exhibit the 
elastic ring surrounding the small capsules that 
contain the spores or seeds of ferns. The fructifica- 
tion of the several small orders approaching ferns is 
also likely to find placein such a work. One of these 
is the chara family, whose seeds, which we have 
frequently seen fossil, constitute globes of minute size, 
marked with spiral channels, beautiful objects under 
the microscope. A glance over such a work as 
Hooker and Taylor’s ‘* Muscologia Britannica,” will 
show how beautiful under moderate microscopic power 
are the little capsules or cups, fringed around the 
margin, and for a certain period carefully fitted with 
lids, which constitute the resting-place and pro- 
tection to the spores of mosses. Yet more varied are 
the lichens, the fungi, and the algz, but all these 
three orders contain species so low in organisation and 
so diminutive in size, that much must still be done 
before the obscurity that now hangs over them can be 
in any considerable degree removed. The last of the 
three orders, the algz, is especially difficult, for it 
touches the very confines of the animal kingdom. Nay, 
were that all, the task would be a comparatively light | 
one ; what specially causes perplexity is that there are 
many tribes of minute organisms so difficult to classify | 
that opinions still differ as to whether they should 
be referred to the vegetable or to the animal kingdom. | 
The lowest types of algw, called by the general name | 
of conferve, have been termed the opprobrium of | 
botany, inasmuch as here that science has been most | 
at fault. If it be permissible to use such language, 
we would say that of all portions of the vegetable 
kingdom this part, instead of being the opprobrium of | 
the Creator, is his greatest glory, for here He has 
executed the most splendid work on a scale of such 








exquisite minuteness that without the microscope it 
could not be seen at all. Let one study the figures 
in any illustrated work on these minute organisms— 
for example, in ‘‘ Ralf’s British Desmidex,” and note 
the manifold forms which these tiny plants exhibit. 
Triangles and ellipses, and long rectangles trans- 
versely marked, and other figures of more complex 
form remind us of a kaleidoscope in which, turn as we 
like, nothing will ever appear but a shape of beauty. 
Whence have these exquisitely formed and richly 
coloured plants been derived? Perhaps from that 
green oozy slime which we saw on some slippery rock 
by river or by sea cliff, and contemptuously passed 
by. Wondrous, indeed, are the thoughts and ways of 
God beyond all human thoughts and human ways. 


_As if to show how completely exhaustless are his 


creative resources, He flings forth with prodigal hand 
millions on millions of admirably formed bodies amid 
the slime which man treads under his foot. Centuries 
on centuries elapse before the discovery is made by 
the creature of limited knowledge, who complacently 
calls himself lord of creation, what evidences of 
Divine skill may be derived from objects apparently 
too humble to merit examination. At length the 
great discovery is made. Man, on being told of it, 
listens languidly, soon forgets what he hears, relapses 
into thoughtlessness, and occupies himself, as before, 
with the concerns of the day. Has the Creator’s 
purpose in producing these tiny plants been thwarted by 
man’s neglect and want of appreciation? Assuredly 
not. Clinging to naked rocks, perhaps a little before 
heaved up in some fierce volcanic convulsion, they 
gradually disintegrate them into fragments, and by 
this and by their own decay, prepare a soil which 
yearly becomes better adapted to less humble forms of 
vegetation, till at length the once barren rock is able 
to nourish grass, and flowers, and trees, and finally 
man takes possession and finds soil capable of profit- 
able cultivation, where at one time barrenness and 
desolation had reigned supreme. If it be permissible 
to adapt to nature what was primarily meant of provi- 
dence and grace, we would add, in the words of the 
prophet, ‘This also cometh forth from the Lord of 
Hosts, which is wonderful in counsel, and excellent in 
working ” (Isaiah xxviii. 29). 

Advancing next to the animal kingdom, we find the 
microscope assist us even in investigations which might 
appear beyond its province. Take the following illus- 
tration. When Harvey announced his great discovery 
of the circulation of the blood, and was met by scep- 


| ticism, if not by absolute unbelief on the part of bis 


professional brethren, what would he not have given 
had he been able to show his opponents the actual 
movement of the blood in the body of a vertebrated 
animal? Yet this sight can now be witnessed. If a 
frog be fixed in such a position that its leg is in the 
focus of a powerful microscope, which can be done 
without in any way hurting the animal, then the 
motion of the blood in the vessels of the foot will be 
plainly discernible. At a conversazione held some 
time ago in London, a friend exhibited this strange 
spectacle to all and sundry, and it was pleasing to 
witness the interest which the phenomenon excited, 
even in minds with no marked leanings towards 
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science, 
of hydraulics would give one a national reputation. 


To plan and execute so elaborate a system | 


Yet how little do the generality of people think that | 
the great Creator, prodigal of his treasures, has placed | 
an apparatus of the character now described in the 


foot of a despised reptile! 
But, as in the case of the vegetable world, it is not 





transcendent greatness of the Divine architect of 
nature increasingly shines forth. Nowhere is it more 
manifest than when investigation is made respecting 
the animalcule, called infusoria, from their being 
found occasionally in various infusions. Some exhi- 


| bitors of powerful microscopes profess to show these 


till we descend to the minuter organisms that we gain | 


even a feeble conception of the Divine skill. If one 
were to give much attention to an insect so common 
and so slightly regarded as the house fly, most people 
would look down upon him as wholly given over to 
frivolity. But there is no part of nature unworthy of 
notice; and a naturalist, studying the structure of a 


creature so little exalted as the domestic fly, has soon | 


ample reason for feeling himself face to face with the 
ali-present God. To economise space, we confine our- 
selves to the eye. Multitudes of insects have two 
kinds of eyes, the one kind simple, and constituting 
small elevated shining black specks on the top of the 


minutest of yet ascertained existences, and make good 
their word. Butasall is not gold that glitters, so it ig 
not every animal passed off a3 one of the infusoria that 
is really worthy of the name. They are not always 
easily procurable ; in which case, some being of higher 
grade is made to do duty for them, and with the un- 
discerning part of the public, answers almost equally 
well. We remember once seeing thus exhibited two 
small creatures, the one manifestly the larva of a 


_gnat; the other, one of those small crabs called 


head ; the other sort, two in number, just where we 


should expect to find them, and composite in struc- 
ture. Boys sometimes purchase or receive as a present 
a bit of cut glass, so shaped as to have a multitude of 
facets. 
sents a highly-coloured image, and the general effect 
of the whole is in no slight degree beautiful. When 
God would construct the apparatus of vision for a fly, 
He adopted a similar principle : He cut a lens, if it 
may be so worded, into no fewer than 4000 distinct 


cyprides, which not merely abound at present, but 
which have also had representatives in many geological 
periods. The forms of the real infusoria (recent and 
fossil), or, at least, what are regarded as such, are so 
often figured in geological and other works, that de- 
ception on the subject should be difficult. As in the case 


| of the lower orders of the vegetable kingdom, so here 


When this is put to the eye, every facet pre- | 


facets ; and, as in the case of honeycombs, that He | 


might economise space, He made each of them a 
hexagon, that mathematical figure being capable of 
filling an area without leaving any interstices. How 
utterly would it be beyond the power of the most 
skilful workman successfully to place 4000 facets side 
by side within the minute space occupied by the eyes 
of a domestic fly ! 
Creator. Nay, He has effected even more than this. 
A facet of an insect’s eye is, after all, nothing more 
than an optical instrument capable of informing the 
little animal possessing it of what is passing within that 
portion of the landscape which it sweeps. But, in 
order that this intelligeuce may be transmitted, it is 
needful that a nerve connect the instrument with the 
brain of the insect. As might have been expected, 
the infinitely wise Worker has made provision to meet 
this necessity ; for, virtually speaking, 4000 telegraph 
wires connect the several optical instruments with the 
train, thus transmitting intelligence from the spot 
where it first became known to the central office. 
How vast beyond all finite conception the wisdom and 
the power that have been brought into requisition for 
the benefit of tiny existences, on which most persons 
do not condescend to bestow a single thought! The 
microscope sets limits to our admiration for man’s 
mechanical skill. Let it be turned, for example, ona 
fragment of the smoothest paper, and the object will 
appear covered with coarse felt, like a white hat. Let 
it next be directed towards any work of God—we care 
uct which it be—and, instead of old beauties vanish- 
ing, a crowd of new beauties will appear. 

As in prosecuting the inquiry, we descend to a 
icwer platform in the pyramid of animated beings, the 


Yet this has been done by the 


again we note the great variety of forms which it has 
pleased Him who does all things well to bring into 
being. ‘Triangles, cylinders girded round with rows 
of rings, wheels, spherical bodies like globes mounted, 
rectangles so connected as to make a series of zig-zags, 
and other forms too numerous to describe, illustrate 
the variety to be met with in this neglected portion 
of nature. Some animalcule are known of a size so 
minute, that a million of them would do no more than 
occupy the space covered by a grain of sand! Yet 
is each one of these inconceivably minute creatures 
possessed of organs perfectly adapted to its mode of 
life! ‘Thou thoughtest that I was altogether such 
an one as thyself,” was a charge brought by the All 
Holy God against some of the morally depraved in the 
Jewish Church. If any persons are in danger of sup- 


| posiug that the great discoveries of modern science 





have perceptibly diminished the distance between man 
and his Maker, and are inclined to think God not 
infinitely exalted in all-formative skill above the most 
gifted of his creatures, a study of facts like those now 
mentioned will dispel such an illusion. The scientific 
triumphs of our age have undeniably been great, but 
just as the diameter of the earth’s orbit dwindles into 
a mathematical point, when astronomers try to use it 
as a base line, whence to calculate the distances of the 
fixed stars, so the intellect and skill of the most highly 
gifted mortal are diminished to nothingness, and dis- 
appear when viewed side by side with the similar 
attributes of God revealed in the Creation. 

It is related of a great man that when dying he ex- 
pressed his regret that he had seen so little of this 
beautiful world. It was a perfectly legitimate source 
of grief. But even had he travelled far, and visited 
many countries, he might still have made the same 
lamentation when life began to draw to a close. For 
how little of this beautiful world can any see during 
the brief limits within which human life is confiued! 
Not merely is the globe too vast for us to traverse it in 
every part, but the minutest speck of organic or even 
of inorganic matter has in it secrets to disclose, had we 
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only the time and ability to interrogate it aright. In 
reflecting on these matters, we feel ourselves driven to | 
the thought, which meets us at every turn, that human 
life is far too brief to permit of our here doing anything | 
effective to understand the works and the ways of God. 
As we sit sadly musing, an exceeding longing for im- 
mortality comes over our spirits, and we increasingly 
appreciate the glorious gift of an eternal and happy 
residence above, purchased by Christ for those who 
seek salvation through his blood. 
Another thought ere we close. It has been well 
remarked that had we possessed the telescope alone, 
its revelations would have been apt to destroy our 
faith in the consoling truth that our Heavenly Father 
watches over us with more than parental care. ‘‘ No,” | 
we should have said, ‘it cannot be that He who has 
worlds on worlds to guide in their courses, troubles 
Himself about the welfare of creatures like us.” The | 
discoveries made by the microscope, however, entirely 
take away the force of this distrustful reasoning. Our 
argument now can be, ** Assuredly He who dil not 
think it beneath him to form and adjust to each other 
the many thousand lenses in insect eyes, and to pro- 
vide for the welfare of animalculze so minute that 


MY CHOSEN 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


| from my God ? 


| millions of them could be crowded into the smallest 


space, will not deem that He is condescending too far 
in watching over us.” The thought is a most con- 
soling one, that the unseen God, whose name and 
whose nature are love, is perpetually looking upon us 
with tender and compassionate eye. -*‘ Behold, I go 
forward, but he is not there; and backward, but I 
cannot perceive him; on the left hand, where he doth 
work, but I cannot behold him: he hideth himself on 


| the right hand, that | caunot see him: but he knoweth 


the way that I take” (Job xxiii 8—10). ‘* Why 
sayest thou, O Jacob, and speakest, O, Israel, My way 
is hil from the Lord, and my judgment is passed over 
Hast thou not known ? hast thou not 
heard, that the everlasting God, the Lord, the Creator 
of the ends of the earth, faintet not, neither is weary ? 


_ there is no searching of his understanding” (Isaiah 


xl. 27, 28). ‘‘Are not two sparrows sold for a 
farthing ? and one of them shall not fall on the ground 
without your Father. But the very hairs of your 
head are all numbered. Fear ye not therefore, ye 
are of more value than many sparrows” (Matt. x. 
29—31). 

Rosert Hunver. 





FRIENDS. 


“STUDIES FOR STORIES.” 


III.— LAURA RICHMOND. 


‘¢ Ang the spoons and forks in the basket ?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“ And the cgld fowls, and the two jellies, and the 
custard puddialf Elizabeth ?” 

‘Yes, ma’am ; I carried them down, and put them 
all into the basket myself.” 

‘¢ That’s right, Elizabeth. There is nothing else to 
do but to carry down my cloak and Miss Richmond’s. 
We expect to be back about sunset. Let the drawing- 
room shutters be closed before the sun comes round, 
and remember to water the hydrangea:.” | 

‘May I go out this afternoon, ma’am, for an hour | 
or two?” 

‘¢ Yes, certainly.” 

This little dialogue took place in a pretty garden, 
between an elderly lady and her young housemaid. 
At its termination the latter went back to the house | 
to fetch the cloak, and the former pursued her way 
along a gravel path between beds of stocks and car- 
nations, till she reached her orchard, which was divided 
from the garden by a wicket-gate, and bounded by a 
clear river, small and full of water. 

As the old lady emerged from among the fruit-trees, 
ghe was greeted by joyful shouts from four boat-loads | 








of people, mostly young, and all in high spirits. They | 
had just reached the little landing-place : 


two more 
boats presently came up, and there was a cheerfal | 
babel of voices. 

** Boys,” cried Mrs. Richmond, who was as joyous 
as the youngest child present, “boys, respect my | | 
water-lilies ; don’t knock them about more than can 
be helpel.” | 


‘¢ Oh, they’ll all come up again when we are gone 
| by, Mrs, Richmond. But, grandmamma, which boat 
are you going in ?” 

‘“* What a noise they do make!” exclaimed the 
| gentle old lady, as the boys, backing their oars, 
| brought their boats’ stern into the fringe of yellow 
flags, and fathers’, mothers’, friends’, and children’s 
voices all assailed her at once. 

‘*Mrs, Richmond, are you sure we have got salt 
and mustard on board ?”—‘*Mrs. Richmond, the 
Vicar says he has trusted entirely to you about the 
ginger-beer.”—‘‘I say, grandmamma, you said you 
would go with us thistime, Oursis the best boat.”— 
“Charlie, if you don’t sit still, you must be put on 
shore.”——‘* Where’s the bread !—who knows where 
the bread is? Call over all the things we’ve got.”— 
** Boys, be quiet.”—‘‘ Oh, Dick, you splash us,”— 
** Papa, oh, dear papa, will you gather a lily for me ?” 

A good deal confused by the noise, Mrs, Richmond 
wished she had not promised to join the picnic. 

“IT never will go again,” she thought, as she 
stepped into her place, for this was an annual pic-nic, 


| and a very large one ; but every year her objections 


were overruled by her son and daughters, her grand- 
children and her friends. 

A young lady now appeared, and was greeted with 
cries of **The late Miss Richmond ! ”—‘‘ Hurrah ! 
here’s Aunt Harriet. Now we're off !”—‘‘ No we’re 
not.”—** Now, let every one sit down.”—‘‘ Is Miss 
Richmond seated }?”—‘ Then let the ‘ Watersprite’ 
take the lead.” 

The ‘¢ Watersprite ” was accordingly rowed clear of 
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the white and yellow lilies and the forget-me-nots 
which fringed that little river ; and, under a blue sky 
and between rows of fruit-trees, her five companions 
followed, 

The boats were all large, and not very light ; but 
that did not much matter, as they were going down 
with the stream. 

In the first four boats there was a great deal of 
talking and laughing, often, also, there was singing, 
and sometimes a little scolding. In the last two boats 
there was silence, or only whispers ; but this quietude 
by no means showed that the last two boats contained 
less happy passengers. On the contrary, every face 
beamed with joy, every eye shone with expectation ; 
for was not this a holiday? Was it not a reward for 
good behaviour? Yes, indeed! The last two boats 
were the most important of all ;—the pic-nic was given 
expressly for them—given by the committee to the 
scholars of *‘ The New Philanthropic School.” 

A little pennon floated from the hindmost boat, 
and on it was emblazoned the name of the institution. 
The mistress, proud but anxious, sat under it, hoping 
that all would pass off well; the Vicar sat in the next 
boat. He was also anxious—anxious about his own 
many boys and girls, hoping to get them and all the 
other children safely landed and safely home again. 
Mrs, Richmond sat in the ‘‘ Watersprite,” and she 
was anxious, too, for the weighty matter of provision 
was her care. Were there fowls enough? Wasthere 
beef enough? Had the plates been remembered ? 
She was not certain ; but she hoped all was right. 

Nobody else, excepting a mamma or two—who did 
not like to see the least movement in the boats-~had 
the least shadow of care at heart that day. Ina 
triumphal procession the six boats went down the 
glassy river, turning and winding, sometimes between 
level pastures full of cattle, then through a wild 
heath covered with flowering ling, then through a 
long wood, where smooth-trunked plane-trees leant 
overhead, and the waté#was quite green with the 
reflection of their leaves. 

**A jolly place for nests in the season!” said the 
young rowers; for hawks and owls, and jays and 
stockdoves built there, 

And now at last the boats emerged from the shadow 
of the trees, and on the left hand, looking white and 
bare in the sunshine, stood the place they were to 
dine in—the ruins of a castle and a chapel, roofless 
and rent, ‘Trees of ivy pushed themselves over here 
and there, between the battlements, and ferns fea- 
thered and adorned the shattered carved work of the 
arches. 

** Hurrah !” cried the boys, ‘* how grave and still 
the old place looks to-day.” 

** And O! look at the foxgloves, and look at the 
snapdragons !” exclaimed the girls, 

‘* Now boys, now girls,” cried the Vicar; ‘* don’t 


be in a hurry. Steady; hand the little ones first. | 


You have all the afternoon before you; the castle will 
not run away.” 

In spite of this assurance the eager crowd sprang 
out over the bank, as if every moment was of the 
greatest consequence, and ran up the little hill to the 
ruins with shouts of exultation, leaving their elder 








guardians to follow more quietly, while the scholars 
came up in an orderly body, and two menservants. 
gradually emptied the baskets of their savoury 
contents. 

It was commonly believed by the principal con- 
sumers of that great feast, that its equal never was 
spread. It was an annual exhibition of all that was 
delicate, abundant, and delicious. Jelly of the most 
cunning shapes and of the brightest colours; piles 
of raspberry tarts and cheesecakes, pies, straw- 
berries, a whole ham, cakes of all sorts, and curds 
and cream, and chickens and pigeons, to say nothing of 
beef and bread and such common things, and not to 
mention orange wine and ginger-beer in abundance, 

A place was chosen just within the shadow of the 
castle, and where the old donjon tower had once been 
raised. Then the table-cloth was spread, and the 
tempting viands were displayed. My poor unfor- 
tunate reader, you never went to that pic-nic, at least 
it is not probable that you ever did. Such raspberry 
tarts, so crumbling, so flaky, so altogether desirable, 
never were baked for you; their fame has survived 
some things better worth remembering, for they are 
often talked of to this day in every quarter of the 
world. 

While the cloth was spread, and the provisions 
were got ready, there was a general retreat for play, 
the joyous voices of the children were soon heard all 
over the old ruin, and their active steps in the scramble 
after nests and flowers and ferns. At length the 
whistle sounded, the signal that they were all to 
appear at the board, which they soon did, the guests 
in groups and the scholars in procession, two and two, 
with the mistress at their head. 

They sang a grace before they satgdown on the 
short dry grass, and then, under the tion of the 
committee (four bustling ladies), the feast began—the 
scholars, flushed and happy, taking out their handker- 
chiefs and spreading them over their knees to protect 
their new green gowns, 

Gradually but surely the viands disappeared, and 
when the Vicar—having given each scholar a glass of 
orange-wine—told them to drink the health of the 
committee, not a raspberry tart was left, 

Partly because all the scholars were seated in due 
form, and partly because he did not wish them and 
the other children to begin any active sports imme- 
diately after their dinner, the Vicar then addressed 
the assembly, and speaking to all, he first reminded 
them what blessings they derived from education, re- 
marking that he was sure there was not a boy or girl 
present who was foolish enough to wish for continual 
holidays. ‘* Nor, delightful as is a festive occasion 
such as this,” he continued, ‘* would any of you wish 
it to be frequently repeated at the risk of interfering 
with those lessons in which you are all able to take an, 
intelligent interest ?” 

It is possible that here the Vicar did not carry the 
feelings of the meeting with him, for though he was 
listened to with due decorum, there was a puzzled 
and doubtful look upon many young faces, and the 
mistress coughed faintly as though she should be sorry 


| to see her scholars put to the proof. 


The Vicar did not observe this, and he went on,— 
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“But especially, my dear children, must those of | 
you who are scholars in this excellent school, rescued 
from poverty and neglect, you being orphans or friend- | 
less,— especially must you feel grateful for the good 
education which is teaching you those things ‘ which | 
belong to your peace,’ and fitting you to earn a re- 
spectable living in this world—grateful to those good 
ladies who set on foot ‘ the Philanthropic School,’ and 
to that worthy mistress who labours so conscientiously 
to carry out their benevolent plans.” Here the meet- 
ing was entirely with the speaker. The boys began 
to cheer, for this was a proper and even a laudable 
occasion for making a noise ; the scholars joined with 
right good-will, and they all cheered together, till at | 
last, when the heads of the committee ached, the Vicar 
called for order, and the mistress ran behind the ruin | 
to dash away a few happy tears. 

Tn a few minutes she stole back again. The Vicar | 
had concluded his address, and her scholars were re- | 
citing psalms. After that they sang a ballad and a 

part-song, while the other children listened and were | 
very glad that they were not called upon to take their 
turn. 

“‘ Now,” said the Vicar, ‘‘ you may all go to play 
till you hear the whistle again.” 

Joyful words! The ground was cleared almost in- 
stantly, the boys ran off to climb and run races, the | 
gitls joined the scholars and went off to play at blind | 
man’s buff, and all the grown-up guests followe1, with 
the exception of the Vicar, Mrs. Richmond, and two 
members of the committee ; these sat together in the 
shadow congratulating each other that all had hitherto 
gone off so well, talking of the new subscribers 
they had got, and lamenting that some of the old | 
ones had with@rawn, till, the Vicar strolling away, | 
they came fromeenerals to particulars, went into the | 
,prices of the chief articles of food and clothing, and 
came back at last to their regret that they had lost 
some of the old subscribers. | 

‘But I cannot wonder at it,” observed Mrs, Ran- | 
dolph, the youngest of the ladies; ‘for as Mrs. | 
Gresham was remarking to me only yesterday, so far 
from the subscribers deriving any benefit from the 
school, servants leave their places oftener now, and ask | 
for higher wages than they did before it was set on | 
foot. Jane Harris has just left her place.” 

“Indeed !” said Mrs. Richmond. ‘ Jane seemed to | 
suit so well, I am so sorry she did not remain.” 

** Yes, she only stayed six months—suited exactly ; | 
but heard of a place where more was given and there 
was less to do, so she gave warning. - ‘Now,’ as Mrs. 
Gresham said, ‘ we understood that this school was to 
rear destitute children, fit them for service, and incul- 
cate good principles ; but it is evident that your plan 
does not suit the occasion, for your young servants 
will not stay with us, or if they do they want high | 
wages, which is not what the committee contemplated 
when they first supported the charity.’” 

‘*No, certainly not,” said Mrs. Chamberlain, the | 
third member of the committee ; ‘and this state of | 
things gets worse and worse.” 

** But, my dear, no one complains that the young 
servants we send out are not good ones,” observed | 
Mrs, Richmond. 
III.—35, 


| must be something omitted in their education. 


‘That is true,” answered one ; and the other pro- 
ceeded, 

“Now, as Mrs, Gresham said, very justly, there 
Con- 
tentment with their own station, and a desire to do 
their duty by their employers, cannot be properly in- 
culcated, for instead of attaching themselves to the 
families they go into, they are generally eager to rise, 
and bent on bettering themselves,” 

** And they succeed,” said Mrs, Richmond ; ‘¢ that 


| is, because we supply, as it were, a superior article, 


and the superior article is sure to command the highest 
price. We cannot pretend to regulate what wages 
they shall receive. I, for one, should not wish it.” 

‘* But I assure you,” said Mrs, Randolph, ‘that 
the new members of the committee think something 


| really must be done to remedy this state of things, and 


at the next meeting they mean to bring the subject 
forward, therefore we had better be prepared ; some 


| of them say the girls are taught too much.” 


“Yet it is what they are taught which in a great 
measure makes their value,” observed Mrs. Richmond. 

** But if they were taught a little less on some 
points, if—I hardly know how to express myself— 
if they were taught what we want them to know, in 
order to adorn their station ; and, in short, left to 
find out the rest for themselves ——” 

** Why then they would not be tempted away as 
they are,” said Mrs, Chamberlain, taking up the 
sentence. 

** Very true,” answered Mrs. Richmond ; 
neither would they be so well worth keeping.” 

*¢ And then,”’ continued the former speaker, ‘‘ there 
is another thing that I much regret. Consider the 
expense we are at to make servants of them, and how 
few remain servants long! Some make good wives, 


© but 


| some make good tradeswomen, some good teachers ; 


but hardly any remain permanently servants—they 
think themselves fit for something better.” 

“‘Deep in conversation, ladies?”, said the Vicar, 
joining them. ‘*‘ Well, this is a happy day for you. 
It must be a great comfort to you to see how well 
your school answers.” 

**You think it does answer?” asked Mrs. Rich- 
mond. 

*©To be sure, to be sure! No doubt of it!” 

‘¢ That is the very point we were discussing.” 

*¢Tshould not have thought there could be a doubt. 
The girls are orderly, healthy, cheerful. At my 
weekly examinations I find them intelligent. They 
conduct themselves modestly after they leave the 
school, and they all earn a decent livelihood. Is 


| that compatible with failure ?” 


‘© Why yes,” said Mrs, Randolph, “ for we educate 
them expressly for servants. Servants are very much 
wanted, as we all know ; and it is vexatious that they 
will not continue to be servants when we have taken 
such pains with them.” ‘ 

‘“‘ Were they to be servants, then, for our sakes or 
for their own ?” 


‘*For their’ own, assuredly, This is a charity 


| school.” 


‘Then it answers. Your charity has done all the 
good it contemplated ; for these girls, though matters 
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have not turned out exactly as you wished,, are earn- | have a cause, and I think that cause is not far to seek. 
ing quite as comfortable a living as if they earned it | It is, that our interest and that of the servants’ 


in the way you intended.” | Clash : we want good servants and low wages, they 
‘¢ We wished them to adorn their own station,” | want good mistresses and high wages.” 


said Mrs. Randolph, ‘‘ not to rise out of it.” | §* But no wages will induce them to attach them- 
‘¢ Why, my dear madam, you took them out of it | selves to families as they used to do in the good 
yourselves. You raised them from a state of rags | old days,” said Mrs. Randolph ; ‘I mean, no wages 
and dirt, neglect and ignorance. As far as in you | that we should think of giving.” 
lies, you give them all“the knowledge requisite to *¢ Then,” observed the Vicar, ‘‘ I suppose we shall 
make them intelligent Christians and excellent ser- _ have todo more for ourselves. I have never doubted 
vants. You accustom them to cleanly habits and | that as knowledge was spread and emigration went 
civil speech. What wonder, then, that their next on, we should not have so many servants; what we 
desire is to raise themselves ?”’ | have are superior and are more costly luxuries, In 
‘© We have a right to expect something from their | soma things, therefore, we should learn to be indepen- 
gratitude.” | dent of them. Suppose we start a philanthropic school 
“ But you made no agreement with them that they | for young gentlewomen,- and teach them how to 
should serve you after they left school ?” practise various feminine arts neatly and becomingly.” 
*‘No. And though I feel hurt at their leaving us | At this moment pretty Miss Richmond, drawing 
as they do, I should be the last to wish for such an la long tendril of woodbine after her, came wandering 
agreement ; nor should I have mentioned the subject by, and stopped to listen to the conversation. An 
if I had not known what some of the subscribers | expression of great surprise and a certain disapproval 


| 


think—which is, that the want of good servants was | appeared in her face when she heard the Vicar’s 
pleaded to them as a reason why they should support | answer; probably she thought it very wide of the 
the school, the intention of which was to provide | mark, 
such, And now the very circumstance of our keeping 
these girls so long, and teaching them so carefully, | thought he was addressing her in particular. She 
makes it more difficult than ever to have and to keep | did not look as if any kind of domestic art was at 
good servants; for they can command such high | all in her line, and she replied, with a quiet smile, 
wages, and are so intelligent, that they know exactly | ‘‘I do not see how what does not become our station 
what they are worth ; and if we will not or cannot | could possibly be done becomingly.” 
give it, they go elsewhere.” | *©You play with my words, Miss Richmond, and 
‘Could we have a better proof than this that the | beg the question too! But if you went as much as I 
charity (to those who support it with a single heart, | do into the classes below us—into small tradesmen’s 
and all for the glory of God and the good of these | families, for instance, and there saw the one little 
girls) is a perfect success? Your best and most | drudge serving the hardworked master’s unpalatable 
thorough charity is that which tends to make, and | dinner, while his daughters sat with feet on the fender 
ends in making, its object independent of charity ; reading novels, you would wish as I do that it was 
which, in fact, works to its own extinction ; which still the custom for young women, whose fathers are 
takes from the ranks of those who hang on it for | not rich, to do the more delicate parts of the family 
assistance, and adds them ‘to those who can exercise | cooking, and ironing, and so forth. Now suppose we 
it.” J have a school to teach these things—at least for such 
Now all this time Mrs. Richmond sat silent. She | folks as I have mentioned it would be useful.” 
thought her two friends took rather a low view of the The ladies of the committee were not prepared to 
matter, and was vexed that they should bring in- | entertain this new proposition; so, like the prime 
terested motives to bear on it. Mixed motives never minister in the poem, they “‘ smiling put the question 
answer when charity is in question. If people will by.” The difficulty was not solved, nor likely to be ; 
not give money for the love of God and their fellow | and after all, what do men know about housekeeping, 
creatures, it is cruel to them to let them think that | and all the trouble it causes, and the thought it de- 
what they give under a promise that some good to | mands? So thought the two younger members of the 
themselves will come of it, is charity at all. ‘‘How- committee. The elder, Mrs. Richmond, sat placidly 
ever,” she reflected, “I have not a large young family enjoying the scene, but then she was at that time in 
to bring up, uor have I small means, as these have, | total ignorance of some little events with which I am 
I could afford to raise my housemaid, Elizabeth’s, | about to make--you acquainted, and with a scene 
wages to any sum that she is likely to ask without which had taken place in her own orchard that very 
inconvenience ; so, perhaps, I ought not to say any- day. 


thing. But if all the members of the committee take It has before been mentioned that when Mrs. 

this view it will be very awkward ; and I do not see , Richmond stepped into the boat which was to convey 

how the funds of the school can be kept up.” | her to the pic-nic, her housemaid Elizabeth was left 
‘* Tt really is most difficult,” pursued Mrs. Chamber- | at the brink of the little river, looking on. 


lain, *‘ to get and to retain tolerable servants.” | “Don’t forget the hydrangeas,” said the mistress, 

‘So my wife says,” observed the Vicar, “‘ but this | repeating her desire that her flowers might be watered, 
is not a new complaint ; I can remember hearing my | and the maid answered—‘‘ Oh no, ma’am, I shall be 
worthy mother make the same when I was in the | sure to remember them.” 


nursery. Now, if the complaint is a just one, it must | But the boats had been slowly rowed away, and 


His eyes fell upon her as he concluded, and she 
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the rocking lilies had swung into their places again, 
and the widening rings on the water had spread out 
and lost themselves among the flags, and the figure of 
Elizabeth was distinctly reflected on the water, before 
she roused herself from her meditations and thought 
about returning to the house. 

TJ will just watch them till they are out of sight,” 


thought Elizabeth, and then she stepped a little nearer, | 


and counted over in her mind how many times she 


had made one of that happy party, and how long | 


ago it was, for she had been a scholar in the Philan- 
thropic School, and a very good scholar too. 


‘¢ Well now they are out of sight at last,” she said, | 


“ but I have nothing to do in-doors—cook will answer 
the door-bell if any one rings. It feels so pleasant 
and free out here, I think I'll take out my work and 
sit on the bench a bit.” 

So she drew from her pocket a pair of wooden 
knitting pins and a ball of scarlet wool, which her 
mistress had just given her, and began the operation 
that knitters call ‘‘ casting on.” 

‘Now the thing is,” said Elizabeth, talking aloud 
to herself, ‘‘ which gives these little shoes to the 
charity sale, missis or I? Missis buys the wool, it 
costs ninepence; she says, ‘ Here, Elizabeth, you can 
knit this up at leisure times.? Very good; when they 
are done they are worth two shillings, and missis 
sends them and all the other things I knit to the 
sale. Well, I am a charitable person, that’s certain ! 
To be sure missis pays for my time; in fact, one 
may say she hires all my time of me. 
Why, it’s not my charity then at all !” 

This conclusion did not seem to distress the young 
woman, for she presently began to sing; and very 
pretty she looked, and very cheerful and contented, 
as she sat under the laden apple trees, in her neat 
print gown. 

After awhile she stopped suddenly, from a fancy 
she had that somebody was beating time to the song. 
She shaded her eyes with her hand and looked back 
into the orchard, but she did not see any one, and 
the sound had ceased. 

So she began again, and the sound began too. It 
was not like beating time, she now thought, but 
like slow, doubtful footsteps, drawing nearer and 
nearer. 

“Surely I do hear somebody coming,” said Eliza- 
beth, turning again. 

“Ts only me. I beg pardon, I’m sure,” said a 
voice almost at her elbow. 


‘ Bless me! Mr. Tompkins !” exclaimed Elizabeth, | 
**how you did frighten | 
_my dear, you would get over the disadvantage of the 
| voyage, and would marry me.” 


jumping up and colouring ; 
me.” 

Mr. Tompkins was a young man who served in a 
corn-chandler’s shop. On being thus accosted he 
blushed even redder in the cheeks than Hlizabeth 


had done, and said he hoped he was not in the way; 


that knowing her mistress was out he had just called 


as he went home to his dinner, to ask how she was, | 
'not very wonderful that she forgot to water the 


and cook had sent him down the garden. 
**T am very well, thank you,” said Elizabeth. 
‘Which is easy to see, I should say,” replied the 
young corn-chandler ; ‘‘ for if ever there was anybody 
that looked—that always looked ——” here not per- 


Yes, I see ! 





| sider that you have lived a good while in service 





ceiving how to finish his sentence, he paused, and 


Elizabeth sitting down and beginning to knit again, 
he sat down on the bench beside her, and continued 
for some moments to gaze on the little river. What- 
ever Elizabeth may have expected him to say next, it 
certainly was not what he did say ; his words were,— 

‘* Was you ever at sea, Elizabeth ?” 

‘* Why, no, William,” she replied, “you know I 
never was.” 

‘¢ Tshould say,” proceeded Mr. Tompkins, nervously, 
‘‘that a sea voyage wouldn’t hurt you a bit. In 


| short I think it would do you good.” 


A silence followed. If Mrs. Richmond had heard 
this said to her active, good-humoured, and clever 


little housemaid, she would have known very well 


what it meant, and would have begun to look out for 
a successor; but Elizabeth was so taken by surprise 
that she could only look confused, and answer 
slowly, — 

**T don’t want any sea voyage to do me good; I 
never had a day’s illness in my life.” 

‘‘Only nobody wants to be a servant that can help 
it,” said the young man; ‘‘and I should like t set 
up shop for myself. I want to be independent, don’t 
you?” 

‘*T should like it very well,” answered Elizabeth, 


| demurely. 


‘¢ Well, there is nothing but a sea voyage between 
us and independence, as far as I can see,” proceeded 


| the young man, gathering courage. 


‘‘T thought you were very comfortable where you 
are,” said Elizabeth. 

‘‘So I am while I stop as I am,” was the reply ; 
‘* but my wages would be a poor living for a wife and 


family. So Elizabeth, my dear, if you would but con- 
” 





Here again the bashful lover stopped, and though 
he was in general a straightforward and downright 
young fellow, he now went a long way round before 
he came to the point; his grammar got all wrong, his 
sentences came out head first, and at last he héaved 
an audible sigh, and heartily wished this terrible busi- 
ness was over ; but he had begun by astonishing his 


| companion so much, that she was not quite certain as 


to his meaning yet, nor did she thoroughly master it 
till he gave her a letter to read, which set forth that 
the writer, who was his brother, was doing uncom- 
monly well in New Zealand, and if he, William, 


| would marry and come out to him, he thought it 
| would be a fine thing for them both. 


‘¢ Which,” said Mr. Tompkins, ‘‘ is the very iden- 
tical thing that I should like to do, provided, Elizabeth, 


The end of the conversation which followed, proved 
that Elizabeth could get over this disadvantage, and 
as the vessel in which young Tompkins proposed to 
sail was advertised to start jn six weeks, and she was 
to leave her place and be married in a month, it was 


hydrangeas. 

The day which followed the pic-nic was as fine and 
clear as possible, and the sun was streaming in at the 
windows when Mrs. Richmond entered her drawing 
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room, and was struck by the sight of some drooping ‘* You are not very worldly-wise to tell me that,” 

flabby leaves, and faded bunches of flowers. said Mrs, Richmond. ‘ Tam afraid that in this little 
She rang the bell. plan you have been considering your own benefit 
*¢ There is the bell,” thought Elizabeth; ‘ now, if | solely, and not mine.” 

mistress is alone, I’ll do it.” She entered, and Mrs. **Ma’am?” said Elizabeth, not understanding her, 

Richmond, all unconscious of what her housemaid had ** You wish me to take your young sister, that you 


to say, pointed out the flowers, and Elizabeth, with a | may know she is safe and well cared for. Of course 
look of vexation, said, ‘‘O, dear me, ma’am, how | you are aware that it will give moe some trouble to 
sorryIlam! I clean forgot them.” ; teach her my ways, and to look after her ; but it 

‘¢ That was careless, Elizabeth,” replied the mistress, | appears that I am not to have the advantage of her 
*¢ for you had nothing else to think of, nothing what- | services when I have taught her, for you mean to 
ever.” send for her.” 

What a mistake ! “ Ma’am, I beg your pardon, I am sure,” said 

Elizabeth closed the door and went to fetch the | Elizabeth. ‘It scemsas if William and I had planned 
watering-pot ; she watered the plants carefully ; her | to make a convenience of you ; but I am sure I never 
mistress was reading, and Elizabeth made her task | gave it a thought that such was the case. I only 
last as long as she could, hoping she would look up. | thought that Sarah’s time. at the school was up in ten 
She did at last, and thereupon Elizabeth began : ‘‘If | days, and that when I left you you would want a 








you please, ma’am—-—” and stopped. housemaid. Of course I knew you could do better 
‘* What did you say, Elizabeth?” asked Mrs. Rich- | for yourself than to take her, but somehow a 

mond. | Elizabeth stopped here, and occupied herself in 
**Tf you please, ma’am—if it’s not inconvenient to | picking up such leaves as had fallen under the flower- 

you, I should wish to leave this day month.” | stand. 
To judge by the countenance of the mistress it was |  ‘* But what, Elizabeth ?” asked her mistress. 

very inconvenient. ‘¢ Why, ma’am,” replied the housemaid, speaking 
** You quite surprise me!” she said ; ‘* Have you | more freely than she could have done but for this 

any fault to find with your place or your wages ?” sudden prospect of marrying, and never after that 
‘* No, ma’am, I have been very comfortable with | seeing her mistress and benefactress, ‘‘ I have been so 

you, and I am very grateful for all your favours.” used to hear you talk of the girls as if it were an ad- 
‘¢Then, why do you wish to leave ?” vantage to you to do them a charity, that I made up 


The blushing housemaid looked first one way, then | my mind you would try Sarah, just because it was 
the other; at last, she answered, “I promised I | plainly the best thing possible for her.” 


would give warning.” The housemaid looked as if she could hardly help 
*¢ You promised !—whom did you promise ?” crying, for she felt that her conduct must appear selfish 
** William Tompkins, ma’am.” and neglectful of the interests of one who had always, 





**Why could you not say so at first,” said the | been the best of friends to her. The mistress, on the 
mistress, unable to repress a smile ; *‘ you mean that | other hand, felt that a compliment had been paid, 
you are going to marry Tompkins.” which was sweet because it was so unconscious. 
*¢ Yes, ma’am ; this day month.” | ‘© Well, Elizabeth,” she answered gently, “I will 
*€ Well, he bears the best of characters, Elizabeth, | try Sarah.” 
and I wish you joy, though I sh&ll be sorry to lose | 
you; you have been with me for years, you have got Il. 


accustomed to all my ways.” | Tew minutes after Elizabeth was on her way to the 
‘¢ Yes, ma’am, I have been with you ever since I | Philanthropic School to fetch her sister, that Mrs. 
was sixteen, the same age that my sister is now.” | Richmond might speak to her; and the astonished 
It was not very easy to misunderstand this little | Sarah, a tall, awkward girl, was informed almost in a 
hint, and Mrs, Richmond answered, “It has not breath that her sister was going to be married to 
generally been my plan to take a very young girl, | William Tompkins, and sail with him to New Zealand, 
Elizabeth.” and that she herself was sent for to become Mrs. 
‘No, ma’am,” pleaded Elizabeth, coming nearer | Richmond’s housemaid. The consequence was, that 
to her point ; ‘‘but Sarah is taller than I was at her | when she was brought into the presence of her new 
age, and I thought as the ladies have been so well mistress she was so bewildered that she scarcely 
pleased with her that perhaps you might consent to | gave an intelligent answer to any question but this, 
try her; the place is very light, and she could easily | ‘If I take you, will you do your best ?” 
do the work, if I was here just at first to put herin | ‘‘O yes, ma’am; please, ma’am, I will indeed.” 
the way of it.” But doing one’s best at sixteen is not always doing 
‘¢ Why, you seem to have arranged the whole affair | well. Elizabeth declared that Sarah’s heart was in 
for me,” said Mrs, Richmond, unable to repress a | the right place, but if so it was united to a very 
smile, | giddy head ; and if Sarah wept in the morning, when 
The housemaid blushed yet more deeply, and | reproved for forgetting her work, she not the less 
answered, ‘Sarah is the only relation I have in the yielded to the fascination of the kitchen-window in 
world, ma’am. And William said yesterday that if, the afternoon. She liked to see what joints the 
we got on tolerably well, he would have her out as | butcher-boy was leaving at the opposite houses ; she 
soon as he could afford to pay her passage.” | liked to gossip with the laundress when she appeared, 
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and to answer the door to the baker and hear the 


news. : 
‘ Blizabeth,” said Mrs. Richmond one day, ‘‘ does 


Sarah improve ?” 

‘J hope so, ma’am,” answered Elizabeth, anxiously ; 
¢‘ she does not want for sense.” 

“No,” replied the mistress, ‘‘ but she is sadly 
thoughtless ; you must talk to her, Elizabeth, she 
should be more of a woman at her age.” 

«¢ Ah,” thought Elizabeth, ‘*I wonder what will be 
thought of Sarah when I am gone, if this is said now 
that I am here to look after her. I hope, I do hope, 
she will not be so silly as to lose the place before we 
ean afford to send for her.” 

*¢ However,” continued Mrs, Richmond, ‘I will give 
her a fair trial ; indeed, I have a motive for wishing to 
keep her besides kindness to you both. The funds of 
the school are very much fallen off, and as I shall 
save four pounds a year in wages by taking so young 
a girl, I shall let that go towards making up the defi- 
ciency.” 

‘Indeed, ma’am!” said Elizabeth, *‘ the funds 
fallen off! I am sorry, for if ever there was a real 
good school and splendid charity, it’s that one. In 
short, ma’am, I owe everything to it ; William never 
would have thought of me if I hadn’t had a good 
education.” 

Mrs. Richmond smiled. ‘* Yes, Elizabeth, I think 
after the girls leave us they are aware of the benefit 
they have received.” 

* And might I ask,” inquired Elizabeth, demurely, 
“‘what the ladies decided to do about that legacy 

from poor Mrs. Kilmer ?” 

Elizabeth knew pretty well what hal been done, 
but she wished to hear it from one of the ladies for 
herself, This legacy had been left by an old scholar, 
of whose rise in life the others were immensely proud, 
and it had occasioned a great deal of gossip in the town. 

§¢ At the last committee meeting we decided to accept 
it,” was the reply ; ** her husband could perfectly well 
afford to give it. And the school was much in want 
of the twenty pounds, which he very handsomely paid 
free of duty.” 

‘¢ They say, ma’am, that he is very rich,” continued 
the housemaid, just for the pleasure of talking about 
her old schoolfellow. 

‘**He has a good deal of land out in New Zealand, 
and I believe he came over to get his children 
educated. Poor Susan left him with a large family, 
but he seems inclined to do his very best for them.” 

**Ma’am,” said Elizabeth, earnestly, ‘* you’ve been 
very good to me, and to more than me, but there’s 
nothing you ever did that I feel such a kindness as 
your taking Sarah ; and, ma’am, if ever I can assist 

the school, as poor Mrs. Kilmer did, I certainly will, 
for it’s an excellent charity—the best in the town.” 


So Sarah was duly installed in her sister’s place. 
Mrs. Richmond went into the church to see Eliza- 
beth married, and from thence she drove in her pony 
phaeton to the railway-station to meet her two 
younger daughters, who had been paying a visit to 
some friends. ‘I shall be more comfortable now,” 
she thought ; “their being at home makes the house 














so much more cheerful for Harriet. She will be in 
better spirits, and I shall have Moxon to see that all 
goes on smoothly, and to keep that troublesome girl, 
Sarah, in order.” 

Moxon was one of those useful, accommodating, 
and intelligent people who are a treasure in any 
household, small or large. Partly ladies’-maid, partly 
parlour-maid, a good nurse, a fair dressmaker, she 
had attached herself to the family, especially to Mrs. 
Richmond ; and her only fault was that one which 
besets some of the best of her class—jealousy, 

She had been very jealous of Elizabeth, because 
she also was useful and intelligent, and it gave her 
sincere pleasure to find that this young woman was 
not * to stand in her light ” any more. 

- In her own opinion there was almost always some- 

body standing in her light, and she gave herself 
infinite pains and did more than was required of her 
lest any fellow servant should have the least chance of 
becoming a serious rival. 

Her employers, however, reaped the fruit of this 
peculiarity without discerning the root from which it 
sprang, and they prized her accordingly. 

** And how is Harriet?” asked Josephine, the 
elder of the two girls, Josephine was tall, very proud, 
and rather pretty. 

**She is lounging on the sofa in her own room. 
You must do something, my dears, to amuse her. 
The dear child has felt your absence a good deal— 
when—when there was no amusement of any sort 
going on.” 

This dear child was twenty-seven years of age. She 
was rather delicate, entirely selfish, and perfectly idle. 

**Tt certainly is a little hard,” continued the 
indulgent mother, *‘that you and Laura should so 
frequently be invited out and she so seldom.” 

‘‘ Dear mamma,” said Laura, “I am certain that 
if you were poor, and it was an object to have us 
away, or if we were sick and wanted change, the 
Gregsons, and the Bartons, and Aunt Mills, would 
invite us all impartially to do us good, but at present 
how natural it is that they should ask those who, as 
it were, do them good, who amuse them, and make 
themselves useful.” 

** Yes,” said Josephine, ‘no doubt it is a great 
pleasure to go to Aunt Mills, there is so much society 
there. But then we help her to make her parties go 
off well, and we play at chess with Uncle Mills, and 
now the governess is away we walk out with the little 
girls, and hear them practise, and play the seraphine ia 
the church,—in short, we find out what wants doing, 
and do it.” 

‘‘T know you do,” said the mother, ‘‘and that is 
one reason” why [ miss you so much when you are 
| away.” 
|  § But Harriet is a charge,” said Josephine, ‘‘ she 
has an incurable habit of looking at things from the 
| passive point of view.” 
| §** don’t know what you mean, my dear?” 

“ Why, mamma, she never says I have not under- 
_ stood such and such people, but always they do not 
' understand me; she never considers when things 
| occur what share she may have had in causing them 
| to occur, She, as it were, sits still in her chair and 
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considers whether other people are waiting on her 
properly ; and if they have not come to her, or coming 
have not sympathised, then she writes down in her 
journal a long tirade about its being the lot of some 
people not to be appreciated, not to be loved, and all 
that kind of thing.” 

* Well, dear,” said the mother, ‘‘I rather hoped 
that now you had been away for some weeks, and 
were fresh to the home duties, you would find this 
one of attending to her less irksome than before.” 

“T shall,” said Josephine ; and to do her justice, 


she had spent many an hour that she would rather | 


have employed otherwise in practising duets with 
Harriet, rowing with her, shooting with her, and 
otherwise satisfymg her exacting nature. 

Laura went upstairs, and opened Harriet’s door. 
She expected to find her sister languishing and a little 
pettish, waiting to be entertained with accounts of 
parties and pic-nics, but also finding food, in the recital, 
for wondering complaints that she had not been pressed 
to join her sisters. P 

She found nothing of the kind. Harriet, in high 
spirits, was standing at one end of the sofa, and 
Moxon at the other; they were measuring a trans- 
parent muslin of a lovely blue colour. 


‘¢ Tsn’t it charming?” said Harriet, when the sisters | 


had kissed each other ; ‘‘ and so cheap.” 
“Yes, ma’am,” observed Moxon. ‘I knew you'd 


want a muslin for this archery party that Miss Laura | 
talked of. AsI went through Birmingham, keeping my | 
eyes open, as I always do, I saw this, and thought it | 
So I took the liberty to buy it, | 


would just suit you. 
and I got the money from Miss Josephine.” 

‘¢ Yes, Moxon,” said Harriet, ‘* you do understand 
me. Of course you know that my last silk dress 
would be spoilt at such a party. You do think of me | 
when you are away.” 

**T thought,” said Moxon, continuing to measure 
it with her finger, *‘ that even if it would not wash, 
you could wear it occasionally during the whole 
summer ; and having so much blue ribbon by you, 
and my making it up, ma’am, would ensute its being | 
a cheap dress, and so sweetly becoming.” 

*¢Yes; it just suits her complexion,” said Laura. 

‘© And Mrs. Mills’ maid gave me a pattern of a | 
pretty sleeve,” said Moxon, “a new one of the dress | 
that Mrs. Mills had for a wedding. She had it 
from Paris.” | 

Laura went away; for Harriet was joyous, bloom- | 
ing, and satisfied ; Moxon was all in all, Circum- 
siances just then were doing their duty by Harriet. 
A party was coming on, and here was a new gown 
wherein to appear at it. 

As she moved to the door, Harriet exclaimed, 
*¢O, but, Moxon ! my hat has a mauve feather in it.” 

‘“‘ Very true, ma’am ; but Miss Laura has a white 
feather lying by, and I thought ie 





‘©O yes, Moxon, I will lend it for the occasion,” 
said Laura; and she closed the door and thought : 
“*Dear me! when I am seven-and-twenty shall I 
have nothing better to excite and interest me than 
these stupid parties, and feathers, and blue muslin 
gowns? O, how small is one’s importance in the 
Mamma evidently forgets that it is my 


| 


world ! 





birthday—twenty-three ! Only think of being twenty- 
_ three, and having done nothing worth mentioning— 
nothing at all, in fact, since I came from school, 
| except waiting on Goody Fairdew. What shall I 
'do? What can Ido? I hate cant ; but if I didn’t 
| know that not only in Josephine’s case, but among 
. i) 
several of my school friends who wanted a mission, 
| they were no sooner engaged to be married than they 
forgot all about it, I think I would cry out for a 
| mission too,” 
| The words “For no man among you liveth to 
| himself,” came inio her mind; and the reflection 
| that they were not written as if Paul was inculcating 
| a duty, but simply as if he referred to a fact; not 
| No man should,” but **No man doth, no man 
| among you Christians does so live.” 

“Then what right have I so to live? Certainly it 
makes the matter no better that Josephine, who used 
to think so much more strongly than I did on this 
very point, has now lost sight of it. And yet, even 
she does not exactly live to herself, nor will she. 
George is everything to her; and to please him and 
| his family is all she thinks about. And as for me, I 

have nothing to do but to please myself now that 
| Goody Fairdew is dead.” 

Goody Fairdew was a very old woman when first 
| Laura came from school. She had been bedridden 
| for many years. She had one daughter who lived 
with her; and they were extremely poor, partly 
because this daughter could not go out cooking, as 
had been her former occupation. She was a very 
good cook, and had been accustomed to go round to 
the houses in the neighbourhood, and help the ser- 
vants on occasions of dinner parties, or of company 
in the house. 

** But I cannot do that now,” she once said to 
Laura, ‘‘ not even in the summer, for I dare not leave . 
mother for a whole day. It is a great loss, for I used 
to sleep at home, and I was often out four or five days 
running, for weeks. But now my nearest neighbour 
is dead. You know she lived at the cottage just a 
quarter of a mile off; now she is dead, at home I 
must stay, for there is nobody that can come in and 
look after mother as she did. No, not for love or 
yet for money.” 

** How often should some one look in upon your 
mother in the course of the day?” asked Laura. 

‘¢ Why, miss, early in the morning I used to give 
her a good breakfast, and start off by six to my place, 
leaving a good lump of coal on the fire. We're so 
near the pit, that, thank God, we don’t want for 
cheap fuel, and that’s a great thing ; for where I 
came from, coal was dear and sniall. Well, miss, 
then about eleven, you know, dinner time, my 
neighbour came in, broke up the coal, and maybe 
fried a bit of bacon or broke two or three eggs, for I 
could afford a good dinner for mother when I was in 
work—perhaps she boiled her some potatoes, too, ora 
cabbage, if mother had a mind to it, and then, miss, 
what with propping her up and feeding her, and 
making up the fire again, very near an hour was gone, 
for mother has no notion of being hurried over her 
meals when she likes them. Well, then she went 
away and came again about four, and boiled the kettle 
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for her tea, and made her her toast and dripping—and 
then got her into her chair to have it, and made her | 
bed for her, and settled her comfortably ; that was not | 
done either much under an hour. After that she did 
very well till I came home. My poor neighbour’s 
death is a great loss to me sure-ly.” 

‘¢T will be the old woman’s neighbour,” thought | 
Laura; but she said nothing till she got home, and | 


| 
| 


then she unfolded her plan to her mother, in the | 
presence of her sisters. The mother was silent, Jose- | 
phine was much vexed, but Harriet was enthusiastic. | 
“Dear Laura,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ what a delightful | 
idea ; it is just the sort of thing that I should like to | 
help youin! [I like nice clean poor people, and these | 
Fairdews are always so delightfully clean, their little | 
windows so bright, and besides, the mother is such a | 
picturesque-looking old creature.” 

‘These would be rather menial occupations for 
Laura,” said Josephine ; for she never counted for a 
moment on any real help from Harriet. 

Oh, but she would not be obliged to do them,” said 
Harriet ; ‘* of course it would be very disagreeable to 
have to make one’s own bed ; but this sort of thing 
—Oh, I declare it is quite romantic.” 

“T should have some occupation,” said Laura to 
Josephine ; ‘‘and this is the only one that I can 
think of.” 

*¢ Why should you?” asked Josephine. 

‘*Why? You know very well that we all think we 
ought not to live entirely for ourselves. We all say | 
that we wish to look up to our Redeemer as an | 
example.” 

“T think you are rushing into this without much 
thought,” answered Josephine. 

“My dear,” said her mother, ‘‘ you must consider 
what a tie such an occupation would be to you. Goody | 
Fairdew may live for years.” 

‘¢ Yes, mother ; but the hours would not interfere 
with yours. She scarcely lives a quarter of a mile | 
from us ; I could walk back after her dinner, and be | 
in more than time for our luncheon. It would be | 
just the same in the afternoon, I should be = 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





before the time to dress for dinner.” 

‘*It would interfere with all the pic-nics and 
archery parties,” said Louisa. 

‘¢You must remember that these only come in 
the summer,” answered Laura, ‘‘and then the 
daughter is seldom out more than three days in the 
week,” 

‘And the other three?” asked Harriet, appre- | 
hensively. ‘‘I don’t think I should consider it 
right, Laura, to give up society ; happy as I should | 
be to help at other times.” ~ 

‘The other three,” said Laura, ‘often go by | 
without any engagement of that sort., If one did | 
come in the way, of course I should give it up. | 
Mamma, I wish you would speak.” 

‘* My dear,” answered the mother, ‘‘I only hesi- | 
tate on account of weather ; for you might be obliged | 
to go out every day.” | 

‘¢ As a governess does,” observed Laura. ‘ Very | 
good for me, I should think.” 

** And it is rather a lonely place,” continued her 
mother.” 








‘* When I had no other companion, I could always 
take Grip with me, and he can seare the sturdiest 
beggar away.” 

‘Very well,” said the mother, with a sigh, for 
people are much more willing to trust God for them- 
selves than for their children, ‘‘I consent ;” and she 
decided in her own mind that when the day was rainy, 
or her daughter had a cold, she would send her 
housemaid. 

** Why do you dislike this plan?” said Laura to 


| her sister Josephine, when they were alone in their 


room. 

‘*T said very little,” answered Josephine. 

*¢ But I know you dislike it.” 

** Yes, it will make you seem different to other 
people. It will make you conspicuous.” 

** Conspicuous !” exclaimed Laura; ‘‘ conspicuous 
—in what way?” 

“Oh,” said Josephine, forgetting herself, “ I only 
meant that everybody would know then that you 
think a great deal about these things, if you will even 
give up society for the sake of them.” 

“* These things” really meant personal religion and 
religious duties, quite as much as works of charity 
and benevolence ; and Josephine was vexed with her- 
self when she heard the answer. 

* T do think of these things a little, but I want 
to think of them a great deal more ; and I want, as 
much as I can, to put myself in the way of thinking 
about them more.” 

‘© So do I,” said Josephine, “ but this is going out 
of your way for them. It’s—in short, it’s putting 
your ‘ hand to the plough.’ ” 

‘¢ Was the man to blame,” said Laura, ‘ for put- 
ting his hand to the plough, or for taking it back 
again when the furrow was only half-finished ?” 

‘‘ For taking it back,” answered Josephine, who 
observed at once the drift of her sister’s question. 

*‘ Then why do you dissuade me from setting my 
hand to this? Surely it is better to begin, and go 
on if I can, than to refrain from beginning at all ; 
besides, if I begin I may expect help, and go on with 
that help.” 

‘* But if you do not go on every one will say you 
are inconsistent. You will have given a kind of 
pledge which you may find burdensome. This is not 
one hard thing to be done and over, but a series of 
tiresome little things that will seem as if they would 
never be over.” 

*¢ You mean,” said Laura, ‘‘ that it is safer to put 
one’s standard as low as possible.” 

‘¢T rather meant safer not to put it too high.” 

‘* Josey, that does not answer: put the standard 
low, and you will go lower. Iam sure of it. Put 
the standard high, and you will strive to reach it.” 

*¢ And fail, perhaps.” 

“Very likely; but how much you think about 
consistency, Had not I better be doing rightly some- 
times than never? Your plan would be consistently 
to refrain from doing good at any time.” 

‘‘'You have such an odd way of putting things,” 
was the answer. ‘I do not want to discourage you 
from visiting the poor; you might take a district 
instead of inventing this plan.” 
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‘¢ You know very well that in this small place the 
districts are sought after—actually sought after.” 

“‘Only since we had such a paragon of a curate, 
and he always in and out of the houses, Well, if a 
district is not to be had, there is the school.” 

*€ Do they want another visitor there ?” 

** No,” 

*¢But Goody Fairdew does want her dinner, and 
she does want her bed made. Let me do that till 
I find something better to do.” 

Nothing better was found. The old woman’s need 
seldom interfered with Laura’s amusements ; when it 
did, she generally made amusements give way, unless 
her mother wished to send the housemaid to the cot- 
tage. This went on at intervals for two years ; Laura 
fed the old woman, tended her, and read to her. The 
daughter could not read well, and it used to give 
Laura great pleasure to hear the old creature say, 
‘*Read me my prayers, miss, and read me my 
chapter. Llooks for ‘em now, and seems to want 
?em.”? So Laura would kneel by the bed, and read 
to her simple prayers and collects and psalms, and 
then a chapter out of the Bible ; she also taught her a 
few hymns, and often felt very happy when her poor 
old patient would say, gravely, ‘“‘ Them are very fine 
words, they seems to do me good.” 





‘‘T think about those prayers and those texts ever 
so much when you’re gone,” she once observed, 

“Do you?” said Laura. 

*¢ Ay, dear, and when we both get to Heaven I'll 
tell you what I think ; but I can’t now, for you see 
I’ve no learning. I think a vast deal, but I can’t 
give it words ; but you'll wait, dear, won’t you ?” 

‘© Wait?” said Laura, not quite sure of her 
meaning. 

‘¢ Ay, wait, dear; I shall get in, never fear. Christ 
will open the door. I trust in Him, and, dear, [| 
should like you to know what I think about it all, and 
how I thank you. So when you come I'll tell it you,” 

When people put themselves in the way of things, 
they often meet with them, and so Laura found ; 
some things that it was well she should do became 
easy to her ; some things that it was well she should 
think of were constantly brought before her, while she 
tried to render them plain to the blunt understanding 
of the old woman ; she could now think with more 
seriousness of life and death, and the hereafter, be- 
cause she was so often with one whose life was fast 
waning away. She could even attend to a dull 
sermon with interest, because there was always some- 
thing that she could glean from it to be detailed to 


| her old woman. 


(To le continued ) 





THE REVOCATION OF THE EDICT OF NANTES. 


i 3 
A.D. 1685. 
‘ YEs, let them speed ; let war's dread bloodhounds rush, 
Slipt from their leash, with bayings fierce and wild ; 
Let the sword smite the mother and the child, 
And streams of blood from slaughtered myriads gush. 
The time is come the hated seed to crush, 
Which buds and burgeons into treason’s bloom, 
When hateful forms that flourish in the gloom 
Must shrink at sight of Judgment’s fiery flush. 
So shall youth’s sins be purged and washed away, 
The lust, the pomp, the revel, and the joy ; 
These few, quick strokes my fingers trace to-day 
The tongues of priests and poets shall employ, 
And far-off ages of my praise shall sing 
As one who lived and died, a Christian King. 


” 





TI, 
A.D. 1793. 
Au, fool and blind! Behold, behind the veil, 
The issues of that moment big with wrong ; 
Hear dread Erinnys chant her dolorous song, 
And children’s children woes unnumbered wail. 
Nor blameless life, nor beauty’s charms avail : 
Weighed in the balance, all are wanting found ; 
The gorgeous fabric totters to the ground, 
And all its glory is a thrice-told tale. 
Lo ! here the end of all thy vaunting pride! 
The good seed crushed, the tares have grown apace ; 
The gates of Hell and Death are opened wide ; 
Wrath is gone forth, and past the hour of grace : 
Time’s fiery baptism ends what this begins, 
And France still bears the weight of that day’s sins. 
x. Fh 
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‘* ManaEN, who had been brought up with Herod | 
This is the one solitary record which | 
the history of the Apostolic Church gives us of this | 
man, and any attempt to go further must be in great | 
measure conjectural, And yet it is hardly possible | 


the tetrarch,” * 


for ons who reads with any thought, not to find a 


strange half-melancholy interest in this juxta-position | 
of the names of two men whose characters and lives | 
must have been so strikingly contrasted. At the very | 





*® Acts xiii. 1, 


STUDY. 


time when the one foster-brother is mentioned by St. 
Luke, as prominent among the prophets and teachers 
of Antioch, who ministered to the Lord, and sent out 
Paul and Barnabas to their first great mission among 
the heathen, the other was living in a dishonoured 
exile at Lyons, in the Roman province of Gaul,* in 
company with the temptress whose influence over him 





* Joseph. Ant. xviii. 8,2. In the same writer’s ‘‘ History of the 
Jewish War,” ii. 9, 6, Spain is given as the place of his exile; and 
this makes it probable that he ended his days in the more distant 
province. 
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had been so fatal, with a dark past to look back upon, 
and, so far as we know, a hopeless future. Taken 
by itself, this fact alone suggests the thought which 
the daily experience of life but too often brings before 
us, that the lives of men may begin in the closest 
companionship, under as nearly as possible the same 
conditions, and yet that the end of one shall be peace, 
and holiness, and an inheritance incorruptible, and 
that of the other shame, and sorrow, and confusion. 
There is a self-determining power in the will which 
may over-ride all outward influences for good or 
evil, which may receive or resist even the grace 
of God. ‘The one is taken, and the other left ;” 
this is often all that we can know or say. We 
see the diverging issues of life or death ; the judg- 
ments of God which award them are often to us as 
a “great deep,” and we cannot trace the intermediate 
stages. 

But in this case, the study of the history of the 
time, and more particularly of the Gospel of St. Luke, 
suggests many pregnant hints, and helps us, I believe, 
by combinations and coincidences, not without interest 
in themselves, and tending, as all such coincidences 
*do, to a stronger and more settled faith, to fill up the 
outline. We shall be able, if I mistake not, with as 
much probability as circumstantial evidence admits of, 
to obtain a fairly distinct picture of the life of the 
foster-brother of the tetrarch, 

1. Most commentators have noticed the fact, that 
the name Manaen was connected with an earlier stage 
of the history of the Herodian dynasty. When 
Herod the Great was yet a boy, his father, Antipater, 


the Idumean, pushing himself into power under | 
Hyrcanus, the last prince of the Asmonzan, or Mac- | 


cabee line of priestly rulers, there lived an Essene 


who bore that name.* Rigorous, ascetic, given to | 


prayer and meditation, like the other members of that 
brotherhood, he was believed to possess also special 
gifts of prophecy. 
Herod as he went to school, and reading, it may be, 
in his features the signs of an insatiable ambition and 
an indomitable will, he clapped him on the back, and 
hailed him as ‘‘ King of the Jews ;” and when the 
boy disclaimed the royal title, told him distinctly of 
the power and greatness, the sins and punishments 
which should enter into his life. He stood, i.e., in 
somewhat the same relation to him that Ahijah the 
Shilonite did to Jeroboam.t And as with the son of 
Nebat so with the son of Antipater, the early prophecy 
was not forgotten. When he attained the summit of 
his power, and had won from friends and foes the 
title (Herod the Great) which till then had been borne 
only by Alexander and Pompey, he sent to fetch the 
aged seer from his devout retirement, and sought to 
know the length of life and power which he might yet 
count on, would fain have attached him to his court 
as a friend and counsellor, and ever afterwards 
honoured the Essenes above all other Jewish sects. 
So far we follow the narrativeof Josephus. What the 
identity of name renders probable, is that on the 
refusal of the old man, the king transferred his offer 
of patronage (as David did from Barzillai to Chim- 





* The narrative is given by Josephus, Antiq. xv. 10, 5. 
t 1 Kings xi. 29—39, 





| ham,*) to his son, or grandson, and had brought him 


One day, meeting the young | 


| * 2 Sam. xix. 37, 8. 


up as one of his own family, the companion of one of 
his favourite sons. If so, the first great event in the 
life of the teacher of Antioch must have been the 
change from the stern purity of the life of the Essenes 


| to the pomp and luxury of the court of Herod. Soon 


this would be followed by a yet greater change, and 
one not without interest in its bearing on the life of 
Manaen. Antipas and Archelaus were sent to receive 
their education at Rome,t and were thus brought into 
contact with heathen thoughts and habits, The foster- 
| brother of the former would naturally share this train- 
, ing. He must have witnessed all the magnificence and 
the guilt of the later years'of the elder Herod’s reign, 
| his passionate love, and fatal jealousy of Mariamne, his 
oppression and tyranny over his people, the execution 
of his best-loved son, Aristobulus, He may have 
| heard of the arrival of the ‘‘ wise men” from the 
| East, and of the massacre at Bethlehem. He could 
not have been altogether ignorant of the wide-spread 
Messianic hopes which animated the people. A man 
like the elder Manaen must have been among those 
who, like Simeon, being “just and devout,” looked 
for the ‘*consolation of Israel.” The very name 
| which he bore, and which (on this hypothesis) he gave 
to his son (Menahem or Manaen, the comforter), bore 
witness of this hope, 

2. In the common course of things in the East, 
one so brought up with the heir of kingly power 
would continue to be attached to his household in 
later years. He would eat at the king’s table, be 
esteemed as the ‘‘king’s friend,” would have, in this 
way, an influence over him greater than that of his 
generals or officers of state, would often be employed 
on special service at home or abroad. The life of 
Manaen, if it were not an exception to the rule, must 
have been spent in this way ; some thirty years or 
more passed, which are to us, in his life, as in that 
| of the tetrarch, and many others of that time and 
| country, all but a blank. It may be that he adopted 
the life and the principles of those with whom he 
| lived, and took his place with those who were “‘ gor- 
| geously apparelled and lived delicately,” ‘in king’s 
| houses.” He may have acquiesced, without a protest, 
' in the king’s incestuous marriage with the daughter of 
la deceased, and the wife of a living, brother. We 
can estimate, however, without much risk of error, 
the effect which the teaching of the Baptist must have 
had on one so situated. Here he saw a life, like in 
form (though more rigorous in its degree), to that 
Essene devotion which he had known in his youth, 
the re-appearance of the prophetic character, the pro- 
| test of a Rechabite austerity against luxury and soft- 
ness, the open and fearless speech, as of a new Elijah. 
If we find traces in the Gospels of the influence of 
the Baptist’s teaching within the circle of Herod’s 
immediate attendants, it is reasonable to think that 
he too must have come under it. If, as we shall see, 
there is reason to believe that much of St. Luke’s 
history of the Baptist’s work was derived from his 
report, the probability becomes almost a certainty. 
What these traces are, I now propose to indicate. 

3. The “soldiers” of whom St. Luke speaks in 


¢ Joseph. Antiq. xvii. 3. 
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chap. iii. verse 14, were literally ‘‘men on @ march.” 
And the war in which they were on service was 
that in which Herod had been involved with Aretas, 
king of Petreea, the father of the wife whom the 
tetrarch had divorced in order that he might indulge 
his guilty passion for Herodias.* The line of their 
march would take them down the valley of the Jordan, 
and so they would pass by the chief scene of the 
Baptist’s ministry. Let us remember, then, what the 
stoppage of that march involved, what a testimony it 
bears to the might of the prophet’s voice over officers 
as well as men. The latter could not have halted 
without the permission of the former, could hardly 


have presented themselves for baptism, as the narrative | 
implies they did, unless those who commanded them | 
From that hour there must have | 


had done the same. 
been many among the attendants of Herod who were 


numbered also, secretly or openly, among the disciples | 


of John. . 


4, The next trace meets us in the earliest period of | 


our Lord’s ministry. We read in John iv. 46, that 
there was a ‘* certain nobleman, whose son was sick at 
Capernaum,” and ** when he heard that Jesus was 
come out of Judza into Galilee, he went unto him, 
and besought him that he would come down, and 
heal his son.” The word which our version translates 
as ‘“‘nobleman” means more specifically an attendant 
or follower of the king, i.¢., as that title was popularly 
used in Galilee, of the tetrarch Antipas. 


the tetrarch’s foster-brother, but I point to it as one 
of the tokens of the Baptist’s work as ‘‘ preparing the 
way of the Lord,” even among Herod’s followers. The 


man thus described came to Jesus with full confidence | 
With a faith almost equal to 
that of the centurion, he believed that his mere word | 
When he | 


in his power to heal. 


would be enough, without his presence. 
found that at the self-same hour in which Jesus said 
unto him, ‘‘ Thy son liveth,” the fever had indeed left 


the sufferer free, “himself believed, and his whole | 


house.” The circle of Herod’s court now included 


some, at least, who were disciples, not of the Baptist | 


only, but of the Prophet of Nazareth. 


5. The imprisonment of John, though it sprang | 


from the vindictiveness of Herodias and the cowardice 
of Herod, and interrupted his work among the people, 


brought him into yet closer contact with the tetrarch’s | 


immediate followers, Even Herod himself, as though 
some better influences were, for a time, acting on him, 


*¢ did many things and heard him gladly,” and ‘‘ feared | 
him,” knowing him to be a *‘just man and a holy.’’+ | 
Those whose minds were not dragged downwards by | 


lust and luxury must have yielded to the prophet’s 
words with a more entire surrender. It is clear from 
the narrative of Matt. xi. 2, 3, that some, at least, of 
the Baptist’s disciples were allowed free access to him, 


and went to and fro with messages between him and | 


the greater One of whom he was the fore-runner. What 
disciples were so likely to have that access as those 
who were themselves among the officers and attendants 
of the prince who had imprisoned him? If we believe, 
as we may well do, that every word which our Lord 
spoke at such a time was full of a deep and special 


* Joseph. Antiq. xviii. 6,1. + Mark vi. 20. 








I do not, of | 
course, assume the identity of this ‘‘nobleman” with | 





meaning, we may find in that thought a probable ex. 
| planation of his words in answer to the Baptist’s 
| question. ‘* Behold they that wear soft clothing and 
| are gorgeously apparelled, and live delicately, are in 

kings’ houses.” Primarily, doubtless, as I have shown 
| elsewhere,* there was a reference here to the contrast 
between the half-renegade Herodian scribes, Sadducean 
in teaching, worldly and intriguing in their lives, and 
the noble severity of the Baptist’s life, the yet nobler 
benignity of the life of Christ. But, on the suppo- 
sition which is here suggested, the words may have 
had a very special significance for those very messengers 
| who heard them. They may have been halting 
between two opinions, swayed this way and that, now 
by old associations, now by new and nobler influences, 
waving to and fro, ‘* like reeds shaken by the wind.” 
It may have been necessary to remind them that the 
true servants of God were to be found, not ‘in kings’ 
| houses,” but in prison, or in the wilderness, preaching 
the gospel to the poor, living with the ‘‘ common 
people” who * heard them gladly.” 

6. The traces of information derived through 
channels such as I have pointed out now thicken on 
us. The narrative of the circumstances of the Bap- 
tist’s death is given with a miuuteness and vividness 
| which could hardly have come from any but an eye- 
witness, There at the feast of ‘lords, high-captains, 
and chief estates of Galilee,” must have been the 
“nobleman” of Capernaum, and the ‘‘steward” of 
Herod’s household, and the king’s ‘‘ foster-brother and 
friend.” . After the fashion of the heathen East, which 
Antipas had adopted, his wife’s daughter submits, at 
her mother’s prompting, to a degradation from which 
a true Israelite maiden would have shrunk, and comes 
in, before a company of men, as a dancing-girl, to 
minister to the voluptuous tastes of the revellers by a 
prostituted grace and beauty. The snare is set by 
one who knows what bait was surest to attract the 
tetrarch’s baser nature, aud he is taken captive by it 
irretrievably. If there were any among those who 
witnessed it who revered and loved the Prophet that 
was thus sacrificed to a prince’s lust and a woman’s 
hate, they must have shuddered with an unimaginable 
loathing. It was time for them to make their choice. 
7. At or about this time, some at least did make 

Others, it may be, lingered still, in the hope that 
the tetrarch’s sorrow might be the starting-point of a 
true repentance. Among the former we may note the 
presence among those who followed the Christ and 
*¢ ministered to him of their sustenance,” of Joanna, 
the wife of Chuza, Herod’s steward.”+ This she 
could hardly have done, according to the Jewish law 
| of property and marriage, without her husband’s 
| knowledge and consent. From the latter may have 
| come the facta recorded by the first three Evangelists, 
| that when Herod heard of the works of Jesus he was 
“perplexed,” and “said unto his servants, { This is 
John whom I beheaded, he is risen from the j¢ead.” 
| They were likely to know the secret history? of the 
| enmity between Pilate and their master,§ the prompt- 


it. 





* Smith's “Dictionary of the Bible,” Art. Scribes. See also Christ 
| and Christendom, p. 165. t Luke viii. 1—3. 

| t Matt. xiv. 2. The significance of this passage has been well 
; brought out in Blunt's ‘‘ Scriptural Coincidences,” iv. 10. 

| § Luke xiii. 1; xxiii. 12. 
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ings of a morbid curiosity (conscience being now seared) 
which led the latter “for a long time to desire ear- 
nestly to see Jesus, expecting to see some miracle 


wrought by Him,” the brutal scorn and mockery with | 


which he mocked, as if in retaliation, with the ‘ gor- 
geous robe,” the Prophet who had condemned those 
that were “ gorgeously apparelled,” and lived ‘* in 
kings’ houses.” * 

8. It may be, and what has been noticed makes it 


probable enough, that up to this point the foster- | 
prother had continued faithful to the relationship | 


which that name involved. But soon afterwards 
(even if the guilt of that day had not been enough) 
the outward course of events brought about a dis- 
ruption of it. The ambitious intrigues of the first of 
the Herodian Agrippas (the Herod of Acts xii., who 
slew James, the brother of John, with the sword) 
bafied under Tiberius, enabled him to secure the 
favour of Caligula, and that emperor permitted him to 
assume the disused title of king. This gave him, of 
course, & higher dignity than that of his uncle the 
tetrarch, and the pride of Herodias (sister to Agrippa, 
both being children of the murdered Aristobulus) was 
stung to the quick by this inferiority. Once again 
working on her husband’s feeble will, she gave him no 
peace until he had taken the fatal step of leaving his 
tetrarchy, in the hope of obtaining the privilege of 
regal rank.t Like the nobleman in the parable, he 
“went into a far country to receive for himself a 
kingdom and to return.”t{ But the attempt failed. 
Accusations of misgovernment, fomented in part by 
the discontent of his subjects, and in part by the 
secret communications of his nephew, led the emperor 
to depose him. He had the mortification of seeing 
his tetrarchy merged in the kingdom of Agrippa, and 
was exiled first to Gaul and then to Spain. ‘hither, 
as has been said, he retired with the partner of his 
guilt, and we lose sight of him. The tradition that 
Pilate also was banished to the former province, sug- 
gests the probability that the two may have met once 
again there, to test the value of the friendship which 
had been purchased at so terrible a price. § 

9. At or about this time we have the first actual 
mention of the man whose life has thus been half- 
conjecturally studied from the scanty materials of 
scattered hints and shadowy indications. And now 
he appears as foremost among the “ prophets and 
teachers” of the church at Antioch, Unknown as 
he is to us, he stood then on the same level as Bar- 
nabas, in a higher position than St. Paul. Whatever 
his past life had been, it had led him to this. 
Through successive stages of the truth, faithful, we 
must believe, to the light given him in each, he had 
gone on till he too took his place among the light- 
bearers of the world, and the prophetic word in him 
was to the Church in which he ministered as a light 
“shining in a dark place.” But what calls, I think, 
for special notice, as showing the tendency of the 
Baptist’s teaching, is the fact that he is found at 
Antioch, not at Jerusalem, in the mother church of 
the Gentiles, not in that of the Circumcision. The 
words of the Baptist, as he stood and pointed to the 
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| pebbles of the Jordan, “God is able of these stones 
| to raise up*children unto Abraham,” contained by im- 
plication the whole Gospel of the calling of the heathen, 
and Manaen must have seen that they did so. At 
Antioch, too, he must have taken upon himself the 
new name which, we know, originated there. To one 
| who had seen Antipas and Jesus face to face, or who 
| had, at least, known them both, it must have been a 
| joy unspeakable to cast off all connexion with the 
Herodiani, to whom he had at one time outwardly or 
in heart belonged, and to take his place among the 
| Christiani of the Syrian city. Little as he or any man 
| could then know of the future glories of that name, 
lhe and his companions chose it as one that was for 
them above all names. And in other things too, it 
would seem, that he reproduced, even while he tran- 
scended, the type of his earlier teachers. As in others, 
so in him, the prophetic form of utterance which had 
reappeared after long centuries of desuetude when the 
voice of John was heard in the wilderness of Judza, 
was powerful in the work of evangelising. As the 
disciples of John fasted oft, so he and those who were 
with him, ‘‘ fasted” as they ministered to the Lord, 
and that solemn ministration was followed by new 
gifts of insight. From his lips and theirs (as after- 
wards from the lips of other prophets in the case of 
Timotheus,) came the words which marked out the 
fittest labourers for the new and mighty work: 
‘¢ Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the work where- 
unto I have called them.” One who had begun with 
the training of an Essene, and the teaching of the 
Baptist, now gave the right hand of fellowship to the 
two new Apostles, not of ‘‘the Twelve,” as they went 
forth to their work among the heathen. 

10. To such a man, in any case, the Gentile 
Church, in its infancy, must have owed much. He 
alone (if we adopt the hypothesis which has been 
suggested above) of all the earlier teachers of the 
Church, may have sojourned in the great imperial 
city, and learnt to yearn for the time when it should 
owh Christ, and not Cresar, as its master. From him 
the Apostle of the Gentiles must have had encourage- 
ment and support in his great struggle against the 
Judaisers, There is, I believe, an indefinitely great 
probability that the debt is even greater. Everything 
that we know of St. Luke (traditional and internal 
evidence in this case coinciding) indicates that his life 
as a Christian must have begun at Antioch. He it is 
who records the first arrival of the preachers of the 
Truth in that city, the first adoption of the new 
Name, the prophecy of Agabus there, and the exer- 
tions of the Antiochene disciples to relieve the poverty 
of their brethren at Jerusalem,* the names of the 
prophets and teachers who were conspicuous there, 
but were little known, most of them, elsewhere. 
When the writer of the Acts unites himself with St. 
Paul, as at Troas,+ it is clearly as one who had known 
and worked with him before, But, if so, then he 
must have known Manaen too. Among those whom 
he met with at Antioch, there must have been one, at 
least, of the ‘‘ eye-witnesses ” of much that he relates, 
from whose reports he professes to compile his Gospel. 
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From him he may have learnt many of the facts of 
the history of the Baptist, some of those most charac- 
teristic of his Gospel in the Galilean and Perzean 
ministry of our Lord. Certain it is that of the fea- 
tures of his Gospel one of the most striking is the 
knowledge which he shows of the details of Herodian 
history, the fulness with which he narrates many 
things in that history which the other Gospels omit. 
He tells us, as we have seen, of the soldiers on their 
march, of the conversion of the wife of Herod’s 
steward, of the tetrarch’s desire to see Jesus, of the 
massacre of his subjects by Pilate, of the consequent 
enmity and later reconciliation of the two rulers, of 
the righteous scorn with which our Lord repelled the 
affected sympathy, or fear of the Pharisees, ‘‘ Go ye, 
and tell that fox.”* He it is, again, who records the 
fact that the brother of Antipas, Philip, was tetrarch 
of Iture and Trachonitis,t who gives us in full the 
history of Agrippa’s death,t and knows the name of 
the chamberlain of his court, Of all explanations 
that can be given of these facts, the most probable is 
that the Evangelist came into contact with some one 
who, being a Christian like himself, had at one time 





lived much in the cirele of Herod’s followers, and for 
whom, therefore, all facts connected with that family 
had an importance which they had not for others, 
Whatever interest may attach, as I said at the out. 
set, to the juxta-position of the two names of Manaen 
and Antipas, whatever thoughts of awe, fear, wonder, 
for ourselves or others, it may suggest to us, are 
deepened and strengthened by this fuller study. The 
danger of the weak will—untrue to its own convictions, 
and therefore losing them altogether, or keeping them 
only to its own condemnation—the power of earnest- 
ness and. faith to triumph over the temptations of 
outward circumstances and perilous companionship, 
are seen more clearly. Our inquiries, over and above 
this result, will, I believe, have added something to 
the conviction as we read the Gospels that we are 
dealing, not with ** cunningly devised fables,” but with 
true histories, dropping hints, after the manner of all 
true histories, naturally and incidentally, suggesting 
more than they tell, and rewarding those who seek 
diligently with new insight into the facts which they 
record, 
E. H. Ptomerre. 
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PRE-EMINENT, in mournful interest, among the 
items of the month’s intelligence, is the rumoured 
murder of Dr. Livingstone. Dr. Kirk, vice-consul 
at Zanzibar, has written to the assistant-secretary of 
the Geographical Society, with the tidings that nine 
of the Mahomedans who accompanied Dr. Livingstone 
in his last journey returned to Zanzibar in December, 
reporting that the party had been attacked about the 
beginning of October, when west of the Nyassa, by 
a band of Mazite, and that the Doctor and half of 
his party were murdered, Although Sir Roderick 
Murchison is unwilling to forego the hope that the 
news may turn out incorrect, and that we may yet 
hear that Dr. Livingstone is alive, it is impossible 
not to feel that the probabilities are all the other 
way. The blow comes on us as one not wholly un- 
expected, but hardly less staggering and terrible on 
that account. Dr. Livingstone had surmounted so 
many difficulties, and been preserved amid such endless 
and frightful dangers, that while we could not but feel 
that in these wild African expeditions there was but a 
step between him and death, we clung to the hope that 
his life would be spared till he had in some considerable 
degree accomplished the immediate objects of his un- 
exampled labours, It is mysterious that the axe of a 
savage should have been permitted to end the earthly 
career of one full of such noble aims, and possessed 
of such rare abilities for carrying them into effect. 
When his ancestor fell at Culloden, fighting for the 
Stewarts, the battle was one of force against force, and 
the combatants on each side were full of the spirit of 
slaughter. But here is a missionary of peace en- 
countering a death as fearful as his ancestor’s, at the 
hands of a savage whom he sought to bless, whose 
people he wished to reclaim to a holy and happy life, 
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whose home he desired to brighten with the peace and 
love of the Gospel of Christ. But this is just on a 
small scale what Christ himself encountered on a large, 
and the disciple is not above his Master, nor the ser- 
vant above his Lord. When Dr. Livingstone, as he 
tells us in his first book, resolved, in the glow of love 
which Christianity inspires, to devote his life to the 
alleviation of human misery, he could not have forgot 
that in whatever shape his Master might be pleased to 
claim his life, it was at his disposal. As it is, he has 
been enabled to doa great work. He has openeda 
vast continent, and aroused on its behalf the sym- 
pathies, the prayers, and the efforts of Christian 
philanthropists. He has given to the world a noble 
evidence of the combination of Christian devotion, in- 
trepid enterprise, scientific skill, and sanctified wisdom. 
Some may think that in preferring the career of an 
explorer to the specific labours of an evangelist, he did 
not choose the better part. But for our part, we are 
disposed to regard his choice as a proof of that high 
Christian courage and faithfulness which is sometimes 
shown in determining on a career which must be pro- 
secuted by some one, although its harvest of -spiritual 
results may be more remote than a more ordinary life 
might have yielded. Meanwhile, what effect will 
the fall of this great missionary have at home, in in- 
creasing or in diminishing the number of volunteers 
for the missionary army? It will be contrary to all 
the experience of the best days of the Christian Church 
if it have the effect of deterring ; the hearts of many 
noble youths will surely be stirred to the core, when, 
over the mangled body of the great African explorer, 
they hear the invitation—‘‘ Another man to take the 
colours ! ” 

From the wilds of Africa to the crowded streets of 
London seems an unnatural and violent leap, and yet 
the Christian heart will find that the sickening emo- 
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tions raised by the spectacle of the one are not unlike 
to those created by that of the other. The scenes of 
misery which the East of London, as well as other 

of it, have presented this winter, have been 
almost equal to those which a famine in Africa calls into 
existence ; in some respects, we may say, much more 
awful, as the Africans have no experience of the 
miseries of cold. Some weeks ago, the Rev. Isaac 
Taylor, incumbent of St. Matthias, Bethnal Green 
(son of the distinguished author of the ‘ Natural 
History of Enthusiasm ”), printed a statement of the 
condition of that parish which created deep interest at 
the time, and has most probably had a share in 
originating measures for the relief of the destitution 
described. The parish is less in size than Russell or 
Belgrave Square, yet contains between 6000 and 
7000 inhabitants, —silk-weavers, descended many of 
them from the exiled Huguenots whom France drove 
from her shores. Seven to twelve shillings a week 
seems to be the ordinary earnings of these poor 
weavers, who, to make one inch of velvet and one 
penny of earnings, have to throw the shuttle 180 
times, work the treadles 180 times, insert the wire 
60 times and withdraw it 60 times, pass the knife 
along the work 60 times, and press the chest against a 
heavy beam for compressing the work 60 times : being 
600 operations in all. Women and children work hard 
to increase the family earnings. Infants of three or 
four years toil at making lucifer-match boxes, a child 
of four having been found who made several hundred 
boxes a day, and who had paid the rent of the room 
fora year. She had never so much as seen a tree, 
adaisy, or a blade of grass. A poor, sickly thing, 
she was evidently destined to fall an early martyr to 
her terrible life. Not one family in twenty possessed 
a blanket, and not one in twelve a sheet. Yet, with 
all their wretched poverty, the people were wonder- 
fally uncomplaining and self-reliant, and absolute vice 
and professional crime were all but unknown in the 
parish, The scenes of wretchedness which were dis- 
closed during the prevalence of cholera in other parts 
of London, and those which want of employment has 
caused in the abodes of ship-carpenters and others, 
are familiar to our readers, Experience of the benefit 
derived at particular times in such districts from the 
visits of benevolent and Christian ladies of the upper 
classes has led to the attempt, under the auspices of 
the Bishop of London, to organise a staff of visitors, 
who shall continue to prosecute their Christian labours 
in destitute districts, not merely on emergencies, but 
statedly and permanently. The plan thus contemplated 
was a favourite one with the late Dr. Chalmers, (who, 
however, did not confine his corps to ladies,) and was 
carried out most successfully in the West Port of 
Edinburgh, as the readers of his Life will remember. 
It is one of the most unhappy results of the social 
changes of recent times that in large towns the dwel- 
lings of rich and poor are separated from each other so 
Widely that anything in the shape of easy and natural 
social intercourse between them has become an impos- 
sibility. There is no alternative between the poor 
being abandoned by the rich, and their being regularly 
visited by members of the upper classes under such a 
scheme as is now contemplated. It will be a very 























blessed thing if a staff of visitors can be found in 
the West-end, sufficiently large and sufficiently 
devoted to make a real impression on the haunts 
of poverty, filth, and disease; and if they are 
enabled to succeed in elevating the condition of those 
whom they visit, and inspiring them with hope 
both for this world and the next, their reward will 
amply compensate for the sacrifice of frivolous amuse- 
ment which their noble choice will involve. 

The war against Ritualism continues to prevail, but 
though much is spoken little is done. It is several 
weeks since the Bishops in Convocation passed a reso- 
lution, that changes from established usage should not 
be allowed without the sanction of the Bishop. Lord 
Shaftesbury has introduced a bill into the House of 
Lords, limited however to the single matter of vest- 
ments, declaring it to be illegal to use the new robes 
that have come so much into use. He limits his bill 
to this point because there is some uncertainty about 
the law in regard to it, while he believes there is no 
uncertainty in regard to some other points. The 
Bishops have indicated their intention of introducing 
a bill of theirown. The ‘‘three denominations” of non- 
conformist ministers—Presbyterians, Independents, 
and Baptists—have issued a series of resolutions on the 
present state of the Church of England, asserting their 
right to do so on the ground that as British subjects 
they are bound to use their power, in order that the 
National Church may exist for such ends only as are 
determined by public law. This condition they con- 
ceive to be violated when, within her borders, she 
contains men teaching the most advanced Romanism 
on the one hand, and other men advocating a latitu- 
dinarian scepticism on the other. They express their 
conviction that this state of things would not have 
arisen if the counsels of their nonconformist forefathers 
had been followed, who never failed to protest against 
the latent Romanism allowed to remain in the services 
of the Established Church. The conclusion to which 
they come is, that events are showing the soundness 
of the principle, that the action of the civil power 
should be restricted to purely civil affairs ; and that 
men of all opinions should be left to support their 
own creeds and observances. In opposition to these 
views, the Record, reflecting evidently the sentiments 
expressed in Lord Shaftesbury’s recent letters, de- 
clares, that the compact and orderly array of an 
Established Church affords the only effectual means 
of combating error, and that the noncomformists 
ought to lend their aid to the Evangelical section to 
put down the errors so prevalent in the Establishment, 
in which case their own churches would repose in 
peace under the shelter of their Established neighbour. 

The view taken by the Church of Rome of the state 
of affairs may be gathered from the following sentences 
in the Westminster Gazette, a new organ of the body : 
—‘‘ The spontaneous abandonment by so many Pro- 
testant congregations of the liturgy prescribed by their 
Church, and the adoption in its stead of the ritual 
belonging to Roman Catholics, is, perhaps, one of the 
strangest among the many extraordinary events of the 
day. It is, indeed, wonderful that the change should 
already have excited so much public interest and 
elicited so much discussion, or even that it should 
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have provoked the judgment and condemnation of 
some of the Established Church authorities. The 
present movement is singular on many accounts, 
and widely differs from all that preceded it. Origi- 
nating in the bosom of the congregation itself and its 
pastor, and without external force or pressure of any 
description from any quarter, or any previous discus- 
sion of merit or expediency, commencing on a small 
scale and gradually extending on all sides in spite of 
all opposition, it appears in many churches to have 
effected so great a change that, in external worship, 
at least, between the Protestant and Reformed Church 
of our day, and the ancient and unchangeable Roman 
Catholic, the distinction is almost untraceable. 
Roman Catholic piaces of worship, into which within 
the memory of the present generation no Protestant 
was known to enter, are now frequented by many.” 

The Weekly Register, another Popish organ, boasts 
that, during last year, a thousand persons in the West- 
end of Londen have joined the Church of Rome. On 
the other hand, it is affirmed by a correspondent of 
the (High Church) Guardian, that in some rural 
districts members of the Church of England are attach- 
ing themselves to one or other of the bodies of 
Protestant dissenters. 

If Romanism is thus advancing her parallels, 
Rationalism is not resting on her oars. Now that 
Evangelical Christianity is regarded by the school of 
‘‘modern thought” as among the silly superstitions 
of a childish age, it is curious, although melancholy, 
to observe what it is proposed by those who have be- 
come men to substitute in its room. In a recent 
lecture delivered under the auspices of the Philoso- 
phical Institution of Edinburgh, Mr. Dawson of 
Birmingham has incidentally thrown some light 
on this matter. According to this oracle, as reported 
in the Scotsman newspaper, three men in our day 
have presented by their lives the noblest specimens of 
true religion that could be found in the annals of any 
race or class,—Sir Walter Scott, Charles Lamb, and 
Thomas Hood. Sir Walter exemplified his religion 
by his unexampled efforts to pay his debts, Charles 
Lamb by his devotion to his lunatic sister, and Thomas 
Hood by his endless battle with pain and sorrow. 
Fanatics and fools said that Hood was not a pious 
man. What sect he belonged to, he (the lecturer) 
had not discovered, and perhaps Hood himself did not 
know ; but all his life long he tried to love mercy 
and do justice. Religion, it would thus seem, is 
in the main the practice of morality. In fact, 
there is but a step between this school and those 
advocates of ‘‘ independent morality ” in France and 
elsewhere, who affirm that religion is not needed for 
morality,—that morality is quite able to stand on its 
own foundation. Without reference to a Redeemer, 
or a Holy Spirit, or a future judgment, or a life to 
come, men may acquit themselves quite well of the 
duties required of them in this life ; and what more 
ought to be looked for? Religious doctrines and 
religious ordinances are of no use, except in so far as 
they may give help toward this end. We have, in 
truth, in the policy of such teachers one of those 
endeavours that have been made from time to time 
to set up the ethical portion of Christianity, in 








whole or in part, divorced from the stem on which. it 
grows. It resembles the scheme of Julian the 
Apostate to engraft the domestic and social virtues of 
Christianity on the stem of paganism, or that of Lord 
Herbert and the deists of the seventeenth century to 
take a system of natural religion from the Bible, and 
set it up on an independent basis. It needs no great 
sagacity to foretell what must be the final issue of any 
attempt to cultivate Christian ethics apart from 
Christian faith and hope. But it is right the Chris- 
tian public should be on their guard against the 
tactics of men who, under pretence of religious 
neutrality, are in reality carrying on a clandestine 
process of sapping and mining the foundation of 
Evangelical religion. What essential difference ig 
there, we beg to ask, between the teaching of Mr, 
Dawson and that of Mr. Holyoake, the avowed 
champion of Secularism, as given forth in a speech at 
Leicester, on the 4th March last? ‘‘I humbly sub- 
mit,” says Mr. Holyoake, ‘‘ that the ministers of the 
Gospel are no nearer heaven, or a knowledge of the 
Deity they adore, than a man who leads a good moral 
life, and whose efforts are directed, to the best of his 
knowledge and understanding, not only to the benefit 
of himself, but of all mankind. Such a man is worthy 
of heaven, if heaven there be, though he may never 
have passed the portals of either church or chapel.” 
Mr. Holyoake indulges in the same style of sneering 
at men of earnest faith as Mr. Dawson does; or 
rather, for he at least is an honest fellow, he openly 
charges them with being in no degree more moral 
than their neighbours, ‘‘ Are those who go to church 
or chapel distinguished from the rest of mankind for 
virtues peculiar to themselves ? Do they make better 
fathers and mothers in consequence? Are they only 
estimated for their honesty and integrity? Do they 
behave better to their wives and neighbours? If it 
were 80, a closer serutiny would be given to this religion 
of yours, in order to find out the cause of such results. 
No; religious ground is not essential for the growth 
of moral conduct.” While wholly repudiating these 
views, as contrary alike to Scripture and to fact, the 
friends of revealed truth, remembering the old maxim 
that it is lawful to learn even from an enemy, should 
look well to those moral virtues which their opponents 
accuse them of neglecting, and struggle hard to have 
their armour so perfect that it shall be as difficult to 
find a flaw in it as it was for the enemies of Daniel 
to find any occasion against him, except concerning 
the law of his God. , 


The attempt of the Papal authorities at Rome to 
put down the Presbyterian services there has termi- 
nated ingloriously for the Sovereign Pontiff. A place 
of meeting having been found beyond the walls, the 
Presbyterians have been allowed to occupy it, and the 
minister of the Scottish Free Church officiates in the 
morning, while the representative of the Established 
Church officiates in the afternoon. Mr. Lewis writes 
| that the numbers continue to increase, notwithstanding 

the extra-mural banishment. It is quite -plain that 
| the desire of the authorities was to put an end to 
these simple services altogether, but that finding 
| public opinion too strong for them, they,sullenly con- 
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sented to the arrangement for having the services 
beyond the walls. They must surely be praying that 
while the Presbyterians are met together the wind 
may never be permitted to blow from them into the 
city, so as to carry within ijs sacred precints those pes- 
tilential miasmata which must be engendered at such 
It may turn out, however, that the effect 
of the movement is different from what they reckoned 
on, and that even Italians may come to have some curi- 
osity about the doctrines and worship that have awak- 
ened such hostility on the part of the ecclesiastics. The 
prominence which the Bible holds in the Presbyterian 
services, while it exposes them to the peculiar suspicion 
and hostility of the priests, may gain for them more 
thought and consideration from some of the people. 
Italy is evidently restless under the proposal con- 
tained in Signor Scialoja’s measure, referred to in our 
last month’s number; and now that a general election 
has been called for, opinions are expressed with great 
yehemence against a measure which would have 
handed over to the church so large a portion of the 
ecclesiastical property. Garibaldi, traversing Venetia, 
ims his dissatisfaction, and pronounces the 
priests to be the cholera morbus of Italy. At the 
same time, by sending a contribution for Voltaire’s 
monument, and eulogising France for thus showing 
her appreciation of that great intellect, and dealing 
a fearful blow to the coalition of falsehood an 
despotism, he shows how little he cares for anything 
but the overthrow of priestly power. Eighty members 
of the opposition have issued a manifesto in Florence, 


protesting againat the clergy being made masters of | 


funds which would be employed against the country, 
and would supply arms to the temporal power of the 
Pontiff while he is hurling thunderbolts at civilisa- 
tion and wresting her capital from Italy. A circular 
of the ** Emancipation Society” expresses indignation 
atthe minister who proclaims himself the champion 
of liberty, and suspends the liberty of holding meet- 
ings, ‘and this in order not to disturb the progress 





of his efforts at reconciliation with the most constant | 


and powerful enemy of all liberty—the Pope of 
Rome. Who first, for the sake of security and public 
order, exiles bishops, and encourages the lower clergy 
toset on foot a movemant for liberty and religious 


| station remains quiet. 


missions are often attended with an encouraging 
degree of success ; and we may hope that the angels 
of judgment will receive a command to hold the four 
winds of heaven until the servants of God are sealed 
on their foreheads. Mr. M‘Dougal, of Florence, who 
has been for some time in Venice, writes thus of his 
work in that city: ‘‘ The little Italian meeting which 
I had the great privilege of beginning has grown to a 
strong and compact Gospel following. M. Turin, of 
Milan, and Professor Appin, of Florence, have been 
here for five or six days, and seen with delight one of 
the best movements in Italy. I go on night after 
night expounding to forty or fifty of the sharpest and 
most attentive and intelligent young men you ever 
saw. As Dr. Revel is more cautious than any Scotch- 
man, and dreads enthusiasm above everything, I have 
held back and rather discouraged the men here ; but it’s 
of no use—the thing grows—God is init undoubtedly.” 

The Wesleyan Missionary Notices contain further 
accounts of the remarkable religious awakening in the 
South of Africa. Mr. Gedge, writing from Shaw- 
burn, says, that the immediate effect of Mr. Taylor’s 
preaching there was insignificant, but that after he 
had left the people became more earnest, and such a 
change took place that ‘‘Shawburn is not like the 
same place it was a few months ago. Though war 
parties are frequently out in the neighbourhood, the 
Convinced that they were 
wrong in mixing up with quarrels between contending 
chiefs, they have resolved to withdraw from the 
combat. Many of those who were foremost in prose- 
cuting the war are converted, and zealously enlisted 
against the common enemy of Christianity. The 
chiefs seem favourably disposed to listen to the Gospel. 
. . + Teould write many interesting particulars, but 
time fails.’ From D’Urban, Mr. Stott writes: ‘*I 
never was in a revival which pleased me so well, 
There was no rant, no disorder. All was calm and 
under perfect control, yet there was a power and an 
influence which bowed everything before it. Mr. 
Taylor has a manly appearance, a good voice, a com- 
manding attitude, and a good knowledge of human 


/nature; but there is no attempt at oratory or 


reformation, and then recalls the same bishops, makes | 
| interspersed with a few Yankeeisms, His discourses 


alliance with them, and subjects to their arbitrary 
power those of the lower clergy who had fought the 
terrible battle of liberty against reaction and fanati- 
cism ? and who drives these clergy into mendicity and 


workhouses to get a piece of bread and to sustain | 


their miserable existence, while he proposes honour, 
riches, and power to their persecutors?” It must be 


evident to every thoughtful mind how precarious the | 


present state of the peninsula is. The antipathy to 
the Pope and the priesthood seems to become all the 
more intense when men like Ricasoli are seen nego- 
ciating, yielding, temporising. The French Revolution 
has taught us what to expect from passions excited to 
the most vehement pitch, and uncontrolled alike by 
the fear of God and of man. Would only that the 
leaven of Bible Christianity were likely ere long to 
pervade the nation! But of any general religious 
awakening there is no symptom, although particular 





elocution; no flights of imagination, no working 
on the imaginations or passions of his audience, 
He deals in plain truth, clothed in plain language, 


are logical, appealing to the understanding and 
judgment, and, through them, to the heart. His 
manner of describing repentance and saving faith is 
his own, and very effectual, Above all there is an 


| unction attending his word which is marvellous, 
_ especially seeing it is uttered without any adornment, 


even to a fault, in the opinion of many. Great good 
has resulted from his labours, not only in the awak- - 
ening of sinners, saving of souls, and building up of 


| believers, but in showing to the Church and the world 


_what God can do and will do under given circum- 


stances. Numbers who have been converted in this 
revival are now, under the influence of the love of 


| God shed abroad in their hearts, working for God, 


| both amongst the English and Kaflirs ; and thus new 
| centres of light, and influence, and power are esta- 
| blished in this land, which will tell in time on thousands 
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beyond. Many young Englishmen have got Kaffir 
tongues and renewed hearts, and they are using both 
for God.” 

Mr. Taylor, the great instrument of the awakening, 
has written a long letter on the subject of African 
Missions. There is a vast field yet to be overtaken, 
for as yet there is but one Christian ruling Kaffir chief, 
and his is the only Kaffir tribe that has to any great 
extent received Christ. Mr. Taylor thinks mission 
stations have been established hitherto on too large 
and elaborate a scale. A large tract of land has been 
obtained, and a sort of Christian community has been 
organized. He would not interfere with these, but 
would like missions to be more mobilized, light columns 
to go forth here and there for a time, preach, reason 
daily with the people, and accustom them to the spec- 
tacle of a Christian community, and the habits of 
Christian life. This he thinks the more apostolic plan ; 
and if it were adopted, agents would be sought and 
found with quick, lively powers, adapted to the cir- 
cumstances, and fitted to gather in the native popu- 
lation to the Christian fold. Mr. Taylor has no fear 
that were such a mission organized, funds would be 
found for carrying it on with efficiency. . 

The accounts of the progress of Christianity in 
Madagascar continue to be highly favourable. The 
London Missionary Society has nine churches in the 
capital (Antananarivo), and seventy in the villages, 
containing 4400-members, The native Christian 
population amounts to 16,000. - One of the most in- 
teresting features of Madagascar churches is the popu- 
larity of Bible classes. ‘* These classes have become 
quite a feature of Christian life in Madagascar, and 
are held by each missionary in his own district. We 
read a chapter verse by verse, and then talk about it 
for an hour and a half or so. After this is finished, 
the pastors and preachers ask questions about texts 
that puzzle them, or that they wish to preach from, 
and some of them give me a slip of paper with a text 
written on it, and ask me to bring it back in a fort- 
night’s time with suitable divisions and passages of 
scripture for quotation, so that they may have a sermon 
to preach.” Prayer meetings, too, appear to be in 
great favour. ‘‘I have been very much gratified,” 
writes Mr. Jukes, “‘ with our monthly united missionary 
prayer meetings. They are held on the first Monday 
in the month by rotation in each of the churches, and 
are always crowded, even when they take place at an 
inconvenient time in the day. The last meeting was 
held in Mr. Toy’s church at Ambohipotsy ; and, al- 
though the service was announced to commence at 
9 o’clock a.m., there were crowds in and around the 
building long before that hour. Mr. Toy told me 
that the keys were from his house so early as 6 o’clock, 
to throw open the doors to the people, who were at 
that time waiting foradmission. When I went, a few 
minutes before nine, the church was densely filled, 


and large numbers were standing round the windows | 


and doors because there was not room for them inside. 
I should think there were at least 1600 persons present, 
all of whom seemed to manifest great interest in the 
service, Several prayers were offered by missionaries 
and native preachers, and a stirring address on the 


SS, 


‘ five talents’ was delivered by Mr. Pearse, which was 
listened to with breathless attention, and appeared to 
produce great effect. It really did my heart good, 
and caused me to praise God for his goodness, as I sat 
on the platform, remembering I was in a heathen land, 
and looked down upon that vast concourse of people 
assembled together the first thing on a Monday morn- 
ing to hold a missionary prayer meeting.” 

Accounts from India indicate clearly that the 
employment of native agency for the spread of the 
Gospel is on the increase. Dr. Df&ff tells ofa Brahman 
convert, holding a good situation in a Government 
office, who, after attending his classes previous to 
1850, became a Christian, and then, resigning his 
situation, devoted himself to missionary work. After 
doing good service near Calcutta, he was seized with 
the desire to work gratuitously, and not as a hired 
agent. He entered a Government office, and continued 
morning and evening to carry on his evangelistic 
labours with as great energy as before. More recently 
he has been employed by a firm of Christian mer- 
chants, Messrs. Clark & Mukerja, of whom the latter 
was himself a convert of the same mission. He is 
pow employed as an evangelist by them ; and of Mr. 
Mukerja it is said, ‘* His benevolence is unbounded ; 
and there is not a good cause to which he does not 
extend his support, according as the Lord has blessed 
him.” Dr. Duff may truly say, ‘‘ People ask for 
palpable fruit. What fruit can be more striking than 
this? One Christian convert prospers as a merchant, 
and his heart is opened liberally to support another 
Christian convert as an evangelist !” 

A friendly conference has been held between the 
newly-appointed Bishop of Calcutta and the com- 
mittee of the Church Missionary Society, indicating 
the desire of the former to be serviceable in pro- 
moting the cause of missions in India. The matter 
is thus alluded to in the publishel ‘‘ Selections from 
the Proceedings of the Committee ” :—‘‘ The secre- 
taries stated that the Bishop of Calcutta, immediately 
upon his appointment, had opened a communication 
with them, expressing his cordial desire to assist the 
great and good work of the society, and seeking 
information and advice in respect of Indian missions. 
As he expressed a wish to have an interview with 
those members of the committee who had resided in 
India, and with some of the secretaries of other 
| missionary societies connected with India, a meeting 
| for this purpose was held on the 7th February. The 
Hight Hon. the President assured the bishop of the 
deep sympathy of the society in his arduous work, and 
of their wish to conduct all their proceedings so as to 
secure his countenance and co-operation. The hon. 
clerical secretary, Sir K. Montgomery, Mr. J. Farish, 
Mr. J. F. Thomas, and the Rev. W. Arthur, of the 
Wesleyan Missionary Society, severally addressed the 
bishop, and his lordship replied in the most friendly 
terms, expressing the great encouragement he had 
received from such meetings as the present, by which 
he was assured that he should carry with him ‘the 
sympathy, assistance, and prayers of the friends of 
missions in England. The Bishop of Carlisle con- 
cluded with prayer.” 
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UGUT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 


THE distinctive characteristics which have gained for Dr. p— Joneu’s On so much 
celebrity, the entire confidence of the most eminent members of the Medical Profession, and 
an unprecedented amount of public patronage, may be thus concisely enumerated :— 

],—Its genuineness, purity, and uniform strength are ascertained and guaranteed. 

[[,—It contains all the active and essential principles that therapeutic experience has 
found to be the most effective in the operation of the remedy. 

-JTUI,—It is palatable, easily taken, and creates no nausea. 

JV,—It is borne with facility by the most delicate stomach, and improves the functions 
of digestion and assimilation. 

Y.__Its medicinal properties and remedial action have been found to be immeasurably 
greater than those of any other kind of Cod Liver Oil. 

.VI,—From the unequalled rapidity of its curative effects, it is infinitely more economical 
than any which is offered, even at the lowest price. 


CONSUMPTION AND DISEASES OF THE CHEST. 


The extraordinary virtues of Dr. pE Joneu’s Liaut-Brown Cop Liver Ow in 
Pulmonary Consumption may now be considered as fully established. No remedy so rapidly 
restores the exhausted strength, improves the nutritive functions, stops or diminishes 
emaciation, checks the perspiration, quiets the cough and expectoration, or produces a more 
marked and favourable influence on the local malady. 

The following high testimony to the efficacy of Dr. pz Joneu’s Cod Liver Oil in Diseases 
of the Chest, is afforded by Dr. Waupsy, late Physician to the Hereford Infirmary, from his 
own personal experience :— 

“T can take Dr. pz Joneu’s Oil without difficulty or dislike, and with as little inconvenience as water 
alone. Not only in my own case, but in many others I have seen, it has caused an improvement of chest 


ptoms, and an increase of weight so soon and so lastingly, as to be quite remarkable. I believe Dr. DE 
JonéH’s Oil to be the most valuable remedy we possess for chronic and constitutional disease.” 


GENERAL DEBILITY AND EMACIATION. 


In cases of prostration and emaciation, where the vital forces are reduced, and where 
life appears to be even at its lowest ebb, the restorative powers of Dr. DE JoNncu’s Licut- 
Brown Cop Liver Ow are remarkably manifested. By its administration the natural appetite 
is revived, and the functions of digestion and assimilation are improved, reanimated, and 
‘Tegulated ; and, when its use has been steadily persevered in, its peculiar tonic and nutritive 
properties have entirely restored health and strength to the most feeble and deteriorated 
constitutions. 

The actual benefit derived is thus described by BensJAmMIn CLARKE, Esq., M.R.C.S., F.LS., 
author of “Notes and Suggestions on Cod Liver Oil and its Uses :’— 

“Having myself taken both the Pale and Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil for debility, I am able, from my 
pwn epeence, to remark upon their effects and comparative usefulness as remedial agents. After the Pale 
Oil, and all other remedies that I could think of had failed, I tried, merely as a last resort, Dr. DE JONGii’sS 
Light-Brown Oil. I received immediate relief; and its use was the means of my restoration to health. In 
heir sensible properties and chemical constituents the Pale Oil and Dr. DE Joneu’s Light-Brown Oil are 

medicines; and, from my observation of their mode of action and effects, I must believe that I have 

seen cp Soe veg die both in hospital and private practice, some of them of juvenile years, and others in the 

vee of life, who in all probability would have been cured if the medical properties of Dr. pz Jonau’s Light- 
wn Oil had been known as they are now, and its use prescribed.” i es ‘ 

[For further Select Medical Opinions, see other side 
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EFFICACY OF DR. DE JONGHS OIL IN THE TREATMENT OF THE « 


DISORDERS OF INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD. 


In those severe disorders, Jinfantile Wasting and Rickets, from which children suffer go 
extensively, and which destroy so many infants, the good effects of this Oil are incontestably 
established, its operation being oftentimes so very remarkable as to cure the disease when 
every other remedy had failed, and all hope of saving life had been abandoned. 

Tn cases of languid and imperfect nutrition often observed in children, where the appetite 
is capricious, and digestion slow and painful, and the body becomes weak and wasted, without 
any apparent disease, this Oil, after a few weeks, and sometimes in a few days, has produced 
the most extraordinary transition to a state of normal health. This effect is described by 
THomas Hunt, Esq., F.R.C.S., Medical Officer of Health to the populous district of 
Bloomsbury, in a communication to the Medical Times and Gazette :— 

“In badly-nourished infants, Dr. DE Jonau’s Licut-Brown Cop Liver Orn is invaluable. The 


rapidity with which two or three tea-spoonfuls per diem will fatten a young child is astonishing. The weight « 


gained is three times the weight of the Oil swallowed, or more; and, as children generally like the taste of the 
Oil, and wherrit is given them, often cry for more, it sppears as though there were some prospect of deliverance 
for the appalling multitude of children who figure in the weekly bills of mortality issued from the office of 











































the Registrar-Gtneral.” 





SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


From innumerable medical and scientific opinions of the highest character in commendation 
of Dr. pE Jonen’s Licut-Brown Cop Liver Ott, the following are selected :-— 


Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., 
Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland. 
“T consider Dr. pE Joneu’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil 
to be a very pure Oil, not likely to create disgust, and a 
therapeutic agent of great value.” 


Dr. JONATHAN PEREIRA, F.R.S., 
Late Physician to the London Hospital, 

“Tt was fitting that the author of the best analysis and 
investigations into the properties of this Oil should himself 
be the purveyor of this important medicine. Whether con- 
eileet with reference to its colour, flavour, or chemical 

roperties, I am satisfied that for medicinal purposes no 


. 


ner Oil can be procured.” o 


Dr, LETHEBY, 
Medical Officer of Health, and Chief Analyst to the City 
of London. 

In all cases I have found Dr. pr Joneu’s Light-Brown 
Cod Liver Oil possessing the same set of propertiés, among 
which the presence of cholaic compounds, and of iodine in 
a state of organic combination, are the most remarkable. It 
is, I believe, universally acknowledged that this Oil has great 
therapeutic power; and from my investigations, I have no 
e doubt of its being a pure and unadulterated article.” 


Dr. BARLOW, 
Senior Physician to Gwy’s Hospital. 


“T have frequently recommended persons consulting me 
to make use of Dr. pe Joncu’s Cod Liver Oil. I havé been 
well satisfied with its effects, and believe it to be a very pure 
Oil, well fitted for those cases in which the nse of that 
substance is indicated.” 


Dr. LAWRANGE, 
Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, 

“T invariably prescribe Dr. DE JonGu's Cod Liver Oil in 
preference to any other, feeling assured that I am recom- 
mending a genuine article, and not a manufactured com- 
pound in which the efficacy of this invaluable medicine is 
lestroyed.” : 








Sir JOSEPH OLLIFFE, M.D., 
Physician to the British Embassy at Paris. 
“T have frequently prescribed Dr. pe Jonen’s Light- 
Brown Cod Liver Oil, and I have every reason to be satisfied 
with its beneficial and salutary effects.” 


Dr. EDWARD SMITH, F.RB.S., 
Medical Officer to the Poor Law Board. 

“We think it a great advantage that there is one kind of 
Cod Liver Oil which is universally admitted to be genuine— 
the Light-Brown Oil supplied by Dr. pr Jonen. It has 
long been our practice, when prescribing the Oil, to recom- 
mend this kind, since, amidst so much variety and uncer- 
tainty, we have confidence in its genuineness.”—(Extract 
from ‘‘ Consumption : its Early and Remediable Stages.”) 


Dr. LANKESTER, F.B.S., 
Coroner for Central Middlesex. 

“T consider that the purity of this Oil is secured in its 
preparation, by the personal attention of so good a Chemist 
and intelligent a Physician as Dr. DE JonGu, who has also 
written the best Medical Treatise on the Oil with which I 
am acquainted. Hence, I deem the Cod Liver Oil sold 
under his guarantee to be preferable to any other kind as 
regards genuineness and medicinal efficacy.” 


Dr. GRANVILLE, F.B.S., 
Author of the ‘‘ Spas of Germany.” 

“Dr. Granville has found that Dr. pr Jonan's Light- 
Brown Cod Liver Oil produces the desired effect in a shorter 
time than other kinds, and that it does not cause the nausea 
and indigestion too often consequent on the administration 
of the Pale Oil.” 


EDWIN CANTON, Esq., F.R.C.8., 
Surgeon to Charing Cross Hospital. 

“* Por several years past I have been in the habit of pres- 
cribing Dr. pe, Jonau'’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil, and 
find it to be much more efficacious than other varieties of 
the same medicine which I have also employed with a vlew 
to test their relative superiority.” 

















‘® Pr.de J ongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil 7s sold ONLY in bottles, each bottle being sealed 
with a stamped metallic capsule, and bearing beneath the pink outside wrapper a label with 
- Dr. De Joneu’s stamp and signature, and to these capsules and marks purchasers are earnestly 


requested to pay particular attention. 


WITHOUT THESE NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE. 
FULL DIRECTIONS FOR USE ACCOMPANY EACH BOTTLE. 





SOLE CONSIGNEES, 


ANSAR, HARFORD & Co., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
And sold by all respectable Chemists and Druggists throughout the World. 


IMPERIAL Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s. 





CAUTION.—Zn consequence of the rapid effects produced by Dr. pe Jonan’s Cop Liver Ot, 
end the small quantities required to be taken as compared with other kinds, some unscrupulous dealers, 
with a view to increased profit, endeavour, when Dr. p¥ Jonen’s Oi is applied for, to recommend or 
substitute different varieties of so-called Cod Liver Oil, sold at a nominally low price. Purchasers are 


therefore solicitously cautioned against proposed substitutions 
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TO MOTHERS AND NURSES. 


RS. JOHNSON’S AMERICAN 
SOOTHING SYRUP.—This effica- 
cious Remedy has been in general use for 
upwards of Forty Years, and has pre- 
served numerous Children when suffering 
from Convulsions arising from painful 
Dentition. As soon as the Syrup is rubbed 
on the Gums, the Child will be relieved, 
the Gums cooled, and the inflammation 
reduced. This invaluable preparation con- 
tains no nareotic, nor any dangerous ingre- 
dient whatever. It is therefore as innocent 
as efficacious, tending to produce the 
Teeth with ease ; and so pleasant that no 
child will refuse to let its gums be rubbed 
with it. Parents should be very particular 
to ask for JOHNSON’S AMERICAN SOOTHING SYRUP, and to 
notice that the names of Barctay & Sons, 95, Farringdon Street, 
en, are on the Stamp affixed to each Bottle. Price 2s. 9d. per 
le. 





LADIES AND THE PUBLIC 


ARE INVITED TO INSPECT 


SPENCE’S 
NEW SPRING STOCK 


OF SILKS, MANTLES, SHAWLS, FANCY DRESSES, DRAPERY, 
RIBBONS, HOSIERY, GLOVES, TRIMMINGS, 
HABERDASHERY, &c. 

Several very CHEAP LOTS of SILKS, FANCY DRESSES, 
FRENCH CAMBRICS, RIBBONS, &c, &c, 
Purchased under favourable cireumstances.—Patterns Post Free. 
CATALOGUE, with ILLUMINATED ALMANACK for 1867, forwarded free. 


. JAMES SPENCE and Co., 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL SILK MERCERS, DRAPERS, &c. 
76, 77, & 78, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON, E.C. 

N.B.—Visitors are reminded that St. Paul’s is within five to ten 
minutes’ walk of the principal Railways which have now extended 
their lines to the City. 








KF4TNe's COUGH LOZENGES: COUGHS. 
KAtines COUGH LOZENGES: ASTHMA. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES: INCIPIENT 
CONSUMPTION. 











EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES : BRONCHIAL 
AFFECTIONS. 
Sold in Boxes, 1s. 1}d.; and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each. 
KEATING, Chemist, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 
Sold retail by all Druggists, &c. 


| IMPORTANT TESTIMONIAL FROM A CLERGYMAN IN ESSEX. 


| ** August 25th, 1866.—Dear Sir,—I have derived so much benefit 
| from using your Cough Lozenges, that I write to make you acquainted 
with the circumstance, and with the view of benefiting some who may 
be inconvenienced by a winter cough. For many years I have been 
| more or less troubled with a Cough, but during last winter it became 
| so bad that I could scarcely read aloud. Having taken other remedies, 
| some of them very nauseous, among them Cough no More, without ob- 
| taining relief, [tried your Lozenges, which are very palatable, and was 
| agreeably surprised at the result of the trial. You are at liberty tomake 
| use of this communication.—I remain, faithfully yours, 





E.L. D. 








LESSEY’S MARKING INK. 
INVENTED IN 1838. 


Price 6d. and 1s. per Bottle. 
INDELIBLE 
AND 
INTENSELY BLACK. 
Twenty-seven years’ experi- 
ence has fully established the 
superiority of ‘‘ Lessey’s MARK- 
1nG Ink.” Sold by all Chemists 
and Stationers, an 
Wholesale at 97, High Street, 
Marylebone, London. 


LESSEY’S MARKING INK. 





LESSEY’S MARKING INK. 
ANI ONIXUVN S.AXSSAT 




















The Duty being Reduced, 


HORNIMAN’s TEA 


is Eight Pence Cheaper. 
8s, 4d., Reduced to 2s, 8d, 
8s. 8d., Reduced to 8s. Od. 
4s, 0d, Reduced to 8s. 4d, 
4s, 4d., Reduced to 3s. 8d, 
Genuine Packets are signed 


Hminuniy€o. LONDON 


Original Importers of the Pure Tea. 
BSS” AGENTS.—Chemists, &e., 
advertised in Local Paperg 


CHUBB'S 
PATENT SAFES, 


PATENT DETECTOR 
LOCKS. 


Illustrated Price Lists gratis 
and post-free. 


CHUBB and SON, 
57, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, 
LONDON ; 


’ 
28, LORD STREET, LIVERPOOL ; 
68, CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER ; 


AND 
HORSELEY FIELDS, WOLVERHAMPTON. 














FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


WITH 
THE BEST ARTICLES 















IRONMONGERY 
& FURNISHING WAREHOUSES 


CATALOGUES OP CUTLERY, ELICTRO'PLATE, LAMPS; BATHS, STOVES, 


RANGES, FENDERS, FIRE-IRONS, IRON BEDSTLADS, COPPER AND TIN GOODS, 


ETC., ETC,, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


ESTABLISHED AD. 1700. 


DEANE & Co., 46. King William Street, LONDON BRIDGE. 











NEW SPRING SILKS. 


PATTERNS POST FREE. 
GENUINE BLACK SILKS, 

14 Guineas to 5 Guineas, 15 Yards. 
WEDDING AND DINNER SILKS, 
Cheap, Useful, and Stylish, 2 Guineas to 10 Guineas, 
RICH BLACK MOIRE ANTIQUES, 
All Silk, £2 18s, 6d. to 5 Guineas, 10 yards, 

THE NEW JAPANESE SILKS, 
14 Guineas to 2 Guineas. 


PROMENADE SILKS, 


In 1,000 Varieties, 1 Guinea to 10 Guineas. 


CHAS. AMOTT & CO., 








INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 








61 & 62, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 
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SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 


THE LARGEST MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE 
IN THE WORLD, 


Profits on the Largest Scale are Realised, and the 
Whole Profits Divided among Policyholders. 


Note—TZhere are no Shareholders, as in Life Assurance Companies of the Proprietary Class, | 
to receive Dividends from the Profits. 


HENCE, 


In the Scottish Wivows’ Funp, Life Assurance is con- 
ducted under the most favourable circumstances for the 


Assured;* — 


London, 4 RovAL EXCHANGE ‘BUILDINGS, CoRN-| Manchester, 39 CROSS STREET, KING STREET. 
Dublin, 9 Lower SACKVILLE STREET. (HILL. | Liverpool, ORIEL CHAMBERS, 14 WATER STREET. 
Glasgow, 141 BUCHANAN STREET. | Leeds, 18 East PARADE. 











General Financial Results. 


Annual Income . 0, oo ek ere 
Invested Funds Se 6 ee oe eee 
New Assurances (1865) . « 1,045,498 
nr OU. lUO Oe ee 6a eo 


Magnitude of Bonuses. 


Up to 31st December, 1859, Profit exceeding TWO MILLIONS STERLING had 
been divided among the Policyholders, and the Bonuses added to the original Sums Assured during 
the entire 14 years 1845 to 1859 averaged 


£2:5s. per cent. per annum, 
believed to be the LARGEST BONUS declared by Bs Life Office since the Society was 
founded in 181 5- 
Fores of Proposal, &c., may be obtained free of charge at the Head Office, or any of the Agencies. 


“. Heap OFFICE, SAMUEL RALEIGH, Manager. 


cs: dt asia J. J. P. ANDERSON, Secretary. 
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